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The 1958 Annual meeting of the Associ- 
ation was held at the Hote! New Yorker 
in New York City on Sunday, Monday, 
and Tuesday, December 28-30. A record 
number of 405 registration cards were filled 
out and there were probably others who 
did not register. Those who completed reg- 
istration represented 37 states, the District 
of Columbia, Canada, and Japan, and 107 
of the total number were from New York. 
Other states with ten or more in attendance 
were California, Connecticut, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Massachusetts, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 

Hosts for the meeting were the members 
of the New York Chapter, and we are 
greatly indebted to the officers of the Chap- 
ter, Anthony Tudisco, President, Alejandro 
Arratia, First Vice-President, Emilio Gon- 
zalez Lépez, Second Vice-President, Mary 
Cannizzo, Recording Secretary, Chester H. 
Stratton, Corresponding Secretary, and 
Meyer Friedman, Treasurer. Members of 
the Registration Committee were Richard 
C. Adach, Leon April, Wilfred Cartey, 
John Fontana, Jr., Meyer Friedman, Ralph 
Ghetti, Juan de Lara, Giuseppe Marcianti, 
Ralph H. Merrill, Antonio Mier, Leonardo 
C. de Morelos, Oliver Meyers, Gregory 
Rabassa, Raymond S. Sayers, Morton Spil- 
lenger, and Chester H. Stratton. The Hos- 
pitality Committee consisted of Maria 
Teresa Babin, Vera F. de Beck-Aguilar, 
Lola E. Boyd, Delia Brana, Janet Caldwell, 
Mary Cannizzo, Maria Soledad Carrasco, 
Jo Anne Englebert, Celeste Fernandez de 
Marcal Cameira, Laura R. de Garcia Lorca, 
Eloisa Garcia Rivera, Margaret Hollings- 
worth, Susana Redondo, Gladys Seda, Ana 
Graziella Urgoiti. José Martel and Eloy 
Vaquero were in charge of publicity. 
Special thanks and appreciation are ex- 
pressed to Anthony Tudisco who ably han- 
dled the many details involved in making 
the local arrangements for the meeting. 
The chairmen in charge of the program of 
papers were Victor R. B. Oelschlager, Flori- 
da State Univ., for the Language Session, 
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Mario B. Rodriguez, Univ. of Arizona, for 
the Literature Session, and Violet Berg- 
quist, Evanston Township High School, Il- 
linois, for the Elementary and High School 
Session. Changes in the official program 
were: Anibal Sanchez-Reulet, Univ. of 
California at Los Angeles, gave the paper 
on “An Appraisal of the Spanish American 
Cuento,” and Marjorie C. Johnston spoke 
briefly at the Elementary and High School 
— on the National Education Defense 
A\ct. 

J. Chalmers Herman, Chapter Adviser, 
was in charge of the annual breakfast, 
which was attended by approximately 105 
Chapter delegates and other members. Re- 
ports from most of our 48 active chapters 
were made by delegates or by letter to Mr. 
Herman. A special welcome was extended 
to the delegates of the chapters organized 
during the past year: Rhode Island Cap- 
proved at the Annual Meeting), Arizona, 
DeSoto, Kentucky, and Maryland. 

The Association luncheon was_ held 
Tuesday at 12:45 with Anthony Tudisco 
serving as chairman. He introduced the 
present officers and members of the Execu- 
tive Council and the following newly elect- 
ed officers: Donald D. Walsh, President, 
and Robert Kirsner, member of the Coun- 
cil. The presidential address of Nicholson 
B. Adams was received with enthusiastic 
applause. His stimulating paper is printed 
in this issue of Hispania. 

Start making plans now to attend the 
1959 meeting at the Palmer House in Chi- 
cago (with the MLA), December 29-30. 


THE ANNUAL BUSINESS 
MEETING 


The Annual Business Meeting was held 
on Monday, December 29, from 8:30 to 
10:30 p.m., with President Adams presid- 
ing. 

The Secretary announced several items 
which had been acted upon by the Execu- 
tive Council but which did not require a 
vote by the members of the Association. 


\ 
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(See the Minutes of the Executive Council 
which follow.) President Adams an- 
nounced the meeting of the NFLMTA the 
evening of December 30 at the Statler Hil- 
ton Hotel. 

The Treasurer's report was distributed 
and attention was called to certain items 
in it. Excerpts from the Secretary’s report 
were also presented. Reports approved. 
(Both reports, as well as the financial state- 
ments of the Spanish National Honor So- 
ciety, the Oficina Nacional de Correspon- 
dencia Escolar, the Placement Bureau, and 
the National Spanish Examinations are 
printed at the end of this summary of the 
proceedings of the Business Meeting and 
the Minutes of the Executive Council.) 

Mr. Turk presented the reports of the 
Spanish National Honor Society, of 
ONCE, and of the Placement Bureau. Re- 
ports approved. It was also voted that a 
letter of appreciation should be sent to 
Agnes M. Brady, Director of the Placement 
Bureau. 

The report of Harry T. Charly, Director 
of the National Spanish Examinations, was 
approved. 

All the items listed in the Minutes of 
the Executive Council which required ac- 
tion by members of the Association were 
adopted. 

The report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, given by Kurt L. Levy, was accepted. 

The Secretary presented the first of two 
Amendments to the Constitution. (See 
December 1958 Hispania, page 498.) After 
discussion this Amendment was referred to 
the Council for study. 

The second Amendment was adopted. 
Article TV, Section 4, will now read: “All 
oficers, the Editor of Hispania, and the 
members of the Executive Council shall be 
chosen by majority vote and shall hold of- 
fice until their successors are duly elected.” 

The recommendation of the Executive 
Council that dues of active members and 
library subscriptions be increased from 
$4.00 to $5.00 per vear effective January 
1, 1959, was adopted. (See the last item in 
the Minutes of the first Council meeting 
for the wording of the recommendation. 
Major reasons advanced for this recom- 
mendation were: constantly rising costs in 
general printing, postage, printing Hispania 


and the Directory even at present size, the 
need to run larger issues of Hispania to 
avoid long delays in publishing materials 
being submitted to the Editor, the expan- 
sion of bureaus and services, constantly in- 
creased committee expense, need for more 
secretarial assistance, particularly for the 
Secretary-Treasurer, the expense of pub- 
lishing the Index for vols. 31-40, and the 
need for an adequate balance to enable the 
Association to meet possible future emer- 
gencies. ) 

The recommendation of the Committee 
on Honorary Members that the distin- 
guished Hispanists and scholars Antonio 
Rodriguez-Monino and Guillermo Diaz- 
Plaja be elected to Honorary membership 
in the Association was adopted. 

It was voted that the Executive Council 
should consider the possibility of promoting 
or establishing means whereby there might 
be exchanges of correspondence, ideas, 
books, etce., between the schools of Latin 
America and the United States. 

The Secretary announced the results of 
the ballot, as follows: Donald D. Walsh, 
President; R. R. MacCurdy, Third Vice- 
President; and Mrs. Margaret del Barrio 
and Robert Kirsner, members of the Execu- 
tive Council. After calling the newly elect- 
ed officers present to the front of the room 
for presentation to the members, President 
Adams adjourned the meeting. 


MINUTES OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL 


The first meeting of the Executive Coun- 
cil was held from 7:15 p.m. on Sunday, 
December 28, to 12:00 p.m., with Presi- 
dent Adams presiding. The other members 
present were Walter T. Pattison, Eleanor 
L. Sandstrom, J. Kenneth Leslie, L. H. 
Turk, R. G. Mead, Jr., Everett W. Hesse, 
Margit W. MacRae, Gerald M. Moser, 
Mary Weld Coates, Kurt L. Levy, and 
Andrea S. McHenry. J. Chalmers Herman 
served as proxy for Agnes M. Brady, and 
Harry T. Charly for Carl A. Tyre. 

President Adams appointed the Resolu- 
tions Committee, consisting of Kurt L. 
Levy, chairman, and Margit W. MacRae. 

The following actions were taken by the 
Council: 

Voted: that, upon recommendation of the 
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Editor of Hispania, L. Lomas Barrett 
and J. Chalmers Herman be reappointed 
as Associate Editors for the three-year 
term 1959-61; that Gerald E. Wade be 
appointed to replace E. Herman Hespelt, 
who has resigned, as Associate Editor 
for the three-year term 1959-6]; and that 
Sturgis E. Leavitt be appointed to the 
Editor's Advisory Board, replacing A. M. 
Espinosa, deceased. 

Voted: to approve the detailed report of 
the Treasurer. 

Voted: to approve the report of the Secre- 
tary. 

Voted: to approve the financial statement 
of L. H. Turk, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Spanish National Honor Society. 

Voted: to approve the report of Harley D. 
Oberhelman, Director of the Oficina 
Nacional de Correspondencia Escolar. 

Voted: to approve the financial report and 
summary of Agnes M. Brady, Director 
of the Placement Bureau. 

Voted: to elect the following members to 
Emeritus membership, as provided in 
Article III of the Constitution: Hester 
C. Davidson, Hillsdale College; Edwin 
B. Place, retired from Northwestern 
Univ. and recently from the Univ. of 
California, Berkeley; Frances L. Rogers, 
Fresno High School, California; and 
Clarence L. Tappin, Watertown, Conn. 

Voted: that honoraria for 1959 be approved 
as follows: $1,700 to the Editor of His- 
pania, $500 to the Advertising Manager 
of Hispania, $2,500 to the Secretary- 
Treasurer, $500 to the Director of the 
Placement Bureau, $600 to the Director 
of the National Spanish Examinations, 
and $400 to the Director of the Oficina 
Nacional de Correspondencia Fscolar. 

Voted: to allow the Director of ONCE in 
future years to use necessary funds from 
receipts for secretarial assistance and to 
authorize the Treasurer to reimburse the 
Editor in the future for necessary secre- 
tarial expense. 

Voted: that full expenses of the President, 
the Secretary-Treasurer, and the Fditor 
of Hispania incurred in attending the 
1958 Annual Meeting, less anu. allow- 
ance received from any other source, be 
met by the Association. 

Voted: that statements of net expenses up 


to $75 incurred by Council members, 

the Chapter Adviser, and the Director of 

the National Spanish Examinations shall 
be paid by the Treasurer for attendance 
at the 1958 Annual Meeting. 

Voted: that for 1959 a sum not to exceed 
$200 be made available to help pay ex- 
penses of officers and Council members 
invited to speak to AATSP Chapter or 
regional language associations as a rep- 
resentative of the Association. This sum 
shall be allotted by the Secretary-Treasur- 
er only if travelling and other necessary 
expenses exceed the fee offered by the 
inviting group, and not more than $25 
may be so allotted for a single trip. 

Voted: to appoint R. R. MacCurdy as 
AATSP representative for a two-year 
term (1959-60) on the MLA Liaison 
Committee. (This committee, made up 
of representatives of the AAT’s, and an 
Advisory Committee, to be appointed by 
the MLA Executive Council, will re- 
place the former FLP Steering Commit- 
tee. ) 

Voted: to approve the new Rhode Island 
Chapter, provided that the constitution 
is in order. 

Voted: to appoint Mrs. Margit MacRae as 
General Program Chairman for the 1960 
meeting in San Diego. 

Voted: to follow approximately the same 
program schedule for the 1959 meeting 
in Chicago. 

Voted: to hold the 1962 Annual Meeting in 
Washington, D.C., with the MLA. 

Voted: to recommend that beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1959, the annual dues for active 
membership and for library subscriptions 
shall be $5.00. (Student membership 
rate remains at $3.00 per calendar year.) 
Active members and library subscriptions 
in arrears on January 1 may pay 1959 
dues at the old rate of $4 until April 1. 
Memberships and subscriptions cancelled 
on April 1, in accordance with the con- 
stitutional provision in Article VII, Sec- 
tion 2, and later reinstated shall pay the 
new rate of $5.00 for 1959. 

Editor Mead made a report on Hispania 
for 1958, stressing the increase in the num- 
ber of MSS received, and a discussion of 
certain problems involving our journal fol- 
lowed. 
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The second meeting of the Executive 
Council was held Monday from 10:45 to 
12:00 p.m. In addition to all the officers 
and Council members, including proxies 
Charly and Herman, the following newly 
elected officers and Council members were 
present: Donald D. Walsh, R. R. Mac- 
Curdy, and Robert Kirsner. 

After a discussion of the first Amend- 
ment presented to the members at the 
Business Meeting and referred to the Coun- 
cil for study, it was voted to leave the 
Amendment as printed in the December 
1958 Hispania and to present it to the 
members for consideration again next year. 

The suggestion of M. Gordon Brown, 
that the AATSP prepare a booklet recom- 
mending a program for the acquisition of 
realia, audio-visual equipment and other 
instructional materials, was considered and 
Mr. Walsh was asked to write to Mr. 
Brown and suggest that he do some basic 
research on the subject, as a first step. 

The item of exchanges between schools 
of Latin America and the United States 
which was presented at the Business Meet- 
ing was discussed. Miss Coates volunteered 
to work with Miss Minnie Miller in ex- 
ploring the matter. 

After an explanation and discussion of 
policies which have been set up through 
the years for guidance of the Nominating 
Committee, it was decided to take no 
further action. 

Other matters of general interest were 
discussed but no action was taken. 


L. H. Turk, Secretary 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS 


The American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish and Portuguese, gathered in 
New York City from December 28th 
through 30th, 1958 for its 40th Annual 
Meeting, wishes to express sincere apprecia- 
tion to its hosts, the officers and members 
of the New York Chapter, for their thought- 
ful preparations and to the local Hospitality 
and Registration Committees for the cor- 
dial welcome and the friendly spirit which 
has pervaded every phase of the proceedings 
A snecial word of thanks is due to the 
excellent work of the Publicity Committee 


and particularly to the splendid initiative 
of Anthony Tudisco, the General Program 
Chairman. 

The Association would like to thank the 
chairmen of the sessions—Victor R. B. Oel- 
schlager, Mario B. Rodriguez, and Violet 
Bregquist—for planning outstanding pro- 
grams, and the scheduled speakers for pre- 
paring and delivering stimulating papers. 

The Association is grateful to Nicholson 
B. Adams, its President, for a year of in- 
spiring leadership; to Laurel H. Turk, 
Secretary-Treasurer, for his customary skill 
and devotion in handling the Association’s 
ever growing business and for giving freely 
of his time and energy to support the 
worthy cause of the Spanish National 
Honor Society; to Robert G. Mead, Jr., 
for his competence in discharging the oner- 
ous task of Editor of Hispania; to a dis- 
tinguished team of Associate Editors and to 
George T. Cushman, Hispania’s capable 
Advertising Manager, for rendering splen- 
did services; to J. Chalmers Herman for 
generating enough enthusiasm during the 
Annual Chapter breakfast to keep Chapter 
activities alive and flourishing everywhere 
throughout the year; to Harley D. Oberhel- 
man for his most successful management 
of ONCE, the rapidly growing Oficina Na- 
cional de Correspondencia Escolar; to Har- 
ry T. Charly for skilfully handling the im- 
portant National Spanish Examinations; to 
James D. Powell for his fine work as chair- 
man of the Test Development Committee; 
to Gerald E. Wade for setting up an ef- 
ficient machinery for attracting more mem- 
bers and to A. Wallace Woolsey, his suc- 
cessor as chairman of the Membership 
Committee, for taking charge of that vital 
aspect in the work of our Association; and 
—last, but by no means least—we are im- 
mensely grateful to Agnes M. Brady for 
continuing to give us the benefit of her 
professional and human _ qualifications 
which make her the ideal, and yet so real, 
Director of our Placement Bureau. It is a 
source of genuine regret that an unfortu- 
nate accident has kept Agnes from being 
wih us, obliging her reluctantly to forego 
her first AATSP meeting in fifteen years. 
We also lament the enforced absence of our 
past President Carl A. Tyre, owing to a 
heart attack. We are glad to report how- 
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ever, that both Agnes Brady and Carl 
Tyre are on their way to what we hope 
will be a speedy and complete recovery. 

In conclusion, the Association wishes to 
record its sincere appreciation of the many 
courtesies extended to its members by the 
Management and Staff of the Hotel New 
Yorker. 

The Association views with satisfaction 
the spectacular and unparalleled increase 


in its membership during the past year, 
and wishes, in closing, to pay high tribute 
to all those who, by their enthusiasm and 
devotion, have been instrumental in bring- 
ing about the growth and prosperity of the 
AATSP. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Marcir W. MacRar 

Kurt L. Levy, Chairman 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 
Period: December 1, 1957—November 30, 1958 


Balance as of December 1, 1957 
Bonds, Series “F”, cost value 


Savings and Loan Accts. 1041 and 1718, Greencastle, Ind. 
Checking Acct., Central National Bank, Greencastle 


Receipts: 


Dues for 1957 

Dues for 1958 

Dues for 1959 

Dues for 1960 
Advertising in Hispania 
Advertising in Directory 
Interest received 


$ 1,480.00 
11,771.25 
9,777.91 


$23,029.16 


Sale of back and current numbers of Hispania 


Sale of Chapter membership cards 
Sale of Directory 


Sale of offprints 


Registration fees at 1957 Annual Meeting 


Received from Spanish National Honor Society 


Miscellaneous receipts and overpayments 
Exhibit space (1957 meeting) 


Disbursements: 


31,347.96 
$54,377.12 


Hispania, printing and mailing, December 1957, March, 


May, September 1958 
Clerical expense (Secretary-Treasurer) 
Clerical expense (Editor) 
Annual Meeting expenses (1957) 
Annual Meeting expenses (1958) 
Printing, mailing Directory 
Printing (miscellaneous) 
Postage 
Office supplies and equipment 
Other office expense 
Refunds 


18.75 
807.30 
234.00 
92.99 
1,403.69 
195.02 
Expenses of Advertising Manager ..................... 195.64 


HIsPANIA 


Expenses of Editor 

Expenses of various committees 
Miscellaneous expenses 

Officers travel allowance 

Honorarium of Advertising Manager 
Honorarium of Editor 

Honorarium of Secretary- Treasurer 
Hispania back numbers purchased 
Medals purchased 


President's expenses 


Advanced to National Spanish Contests 


Actual balance as of November 30, 1958 


Distribution: 


125.38 
233.72 
19.00 
62.00 
500.00 
1,690.00 


28,022.84 
$26,354.28 


Savings and Loan Accounts 1041 and 1718 


Balance December 1, 1957 
Interest 

Bonds matured with interest 
From checking account 


Checking account, Central National Bank 


Summary: 
On hand, December 1, 1957 
Receipts, 1958 
Disbursements, 1958 


On hand, November 30, 1958 
On hand, December 1, 1957 


Increase in cash 


14,630.47 
11,723.81 


26,354.28 
23,029.16 
31,347.96 


54,377.12 
28,022.84 


26,354.28 
23,029.16 


3325.12 


STATEMENT OF AUDITOR 


I have examined the books and records of Dr. L. H. Turk, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the AATSP, as of November 30, 1958, and have found them well kept and accurate 
in every detail. His Financial Report is in exact agreement with his records. 


December 4, 1958 


As compared with last year’s report, the 
increased amount of dues collected exceed- 
ed the increase in cash by $85.00. Had 
there not been an unusually large increase 
in membership (see the figures below), our 
financial status would be much less satis- 
factory. Advertising in Hispania shows a 
decrease of $273 from last year because re- 
ceipts are listed in the year collected re- 


Herrick E. H. Greeniear 
Department of Mathematics 
DePauw University 


gardless of the time of billing. There was 
one half page more advertising in 1958 
than in 1957, 

The increase of $2,922.12 for printing 
and distributing Hispania resulted from 
larger press runs of each issue and the 
printing of 39 additional pages. The cost 
of printing the Directory increased slightly 
more than $300 this year because of a larger 


8 
165.61 
500.00 
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run, higher charge for setting the ads, and 
additional postage for mailing. Advertising 
in the Directory totalled $1,140, but not all 
had been paid by November 30. With- 
holding tax for the fourth quarter will ap- 

sar in the 1959 report on the honoraria. 

his accounts for the odd amounts in the 
financial report. 

The amount of $300 was advanced to 
Harry T. Charly, chairman of the Na- 
tional Spanish Contests, for running ex- 
penses before orders for tapes and tests 
were received. The active work of our com- 
mittees is reflected in the item of $233.72 
for reimbursement for postage, mimeo- 
graphing, etc. The maturity value of bonds 
(cost $1,480, plus accumulated interest of 
$520) was deposited in the Savings and 
Loan accounts. In addition, $500 was trans- 
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ferred to these accounts from the checking 
account. (Last year 1 was able to transfer 
$4,000 to the Savings and Loan accounts.) 
Because of constant rising costs for printing, 
mailing, and supplies we cannot long con- 
tinue to publish the same number of pages 
in Hispania, carry on our many vital and 
necessary activities, and pay for more secre- 
tarial aid and the modest honoraria without 
additional funds. In the future the Editor 
and I must use more secretarial aid, for 
each day our load becomes heavier. There 
is no place to show in this report the many 
hundreds of hours required for answering 
inquiries of every conceivable type. 

The following table shows our present 
individual membership (annual, student, 
life, emeritus, and honorary) by states: 


MEMBERSHIP (INDIVIDUAL) BY STATES-NOVEMBER 30, 1958 


(Gain or loss as compared with 1957 indicated in parentheses) 


23 (+2) Maine 
"Maryland 
56 (+15) 
Arkansas .... 21 (+8) 
California ...509 (+45) 
Colorado .... 59 (+14) 
Connecticut ..115 (+27) 
Delaware .... 19 (—5) 
(—1) 
170 (+28) 


Arizona 
Michigan 
Minnesota . 


Missouri 
Montana 


Nebraska 


New Jersey 
Illinois 
Indiana 


303 (+29) 


Massachusetts .157 (+-5) 


Mississippi ... . 


New Hampshire 17 (4+) 


New Mexico .. 


New York ....652 (+74) 


14 (+2) 
78 (+14) 


Oregon 76 (+21) 
Pennsylvania .199 (+-23) 
Rhode Island . 13 
South Carolina 29 
South Dakota . 12 


Tennessee .... 66 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington .. 
West Virginia . 
Wisconsin ... 
Wyoming .... 


.126 (+9) 
58 (4-2) 


North Carolina 102 


North Dakota . . 


Kentucky .... 
Louisiana .... 


Ohio 


4 
(—7) 
85 (+33) 


Other foreign . 


MEMBERSHIP FIGURES (YEAR-END COMPARISONS) 


1950 
57 
3108 


195] 
60 
3065 
Student 
Emeritus 
Honorary 
Libraries 


19 
40 
583 
23 


3830 


1952 


58 


3244 


29 
34 


618 


3] 


4014 


1953 


64 
3571 


1954 
65 
3610 
38 
42 
37 


1955 
67 
3705 
67 
37 
40 
663 680 
30 33 


4481 4625 


1956 
65 
3910 


1957 
67 
4142 
108 
36 
40 
761 
31 


4361 5183 


| 
... 59 (+10) 
17 (+1) 
.....-110 (+16) Texas .......353 (+59) 
28 (—)) 6 (—2) 
— 98 (+6) 
20 (+5) 
97 
9 (—2) : 
Canada ...... 64 (+4) 
Kansas ...... 70 (+9) CLS. Poss. .... 22 
58 (—3) Oklahoma..... 
1958 
69 
4706 
91 135 
i 32 36 34 
34 39 37 
Mm 637 748 782 
Exch. and Comp. 15 23 a 27 32 26 
71 
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(* | life member who is also an emeritus member counted only once in total.) 


Membership, December 1, 1957 
Lost, 1958 


New, 1958 
Membership, November 30, 1958 


Total membership, individual and_li- 
braries, reached 5788 on November 30, 
1958, a net gain of 605 since December 1, 
1957. This is the greatest gain in a single 
year since early in the Association’s history. 
Since my 1951 report our total member- 
ship has increased 1993, but there are still 
several thousand teachers in our field who 
should be active members. In my files I 
have some 6,000-7,000 names of prospective 
members who have been circularized at 
various times, and nearly as many cards of 
former members who have dropped their 
membership for one reason or another. 

The table of membership by states indi- 
cates that the greatest net increase in 1958 
has been in New York (74), Texas (59), 
Michigan (49), California (45), Okla- 
homa (33), Illinois (29), Florida (28), 
Connecticut (27), Pennsylvania (23), 
Kentucky (22), Washington (22), Ore- 
gon (21), Georgia (16), Missouri (16), 
Arizona (15), Colorado (14), Maryland 
(14), and Minnesota (10). While the 
total of student members is only 135, a 
number who joined early in the year have 
now become regular members. 

During the year I cancelled 728 mem- 
berships and handled the names of 1333 
new or reinstated members. In order to 
show a net gain of 21 library subscriptions 
it was necessary to cancel 75 and put 96 
new subscriptions or reinstatements through 
our records. In addition to all this routine 
work, I made some 800 changes of address. 
While most of these involved a change in 
residence, too many were from a school to 
home address, or viceversa. 

Primarily for the benefit of our new 
members I shall repeat former practice of 
trying to give a clearer picture of the turn- 
over in individual memberships this past 
year. I shall use as examples the states 
which have a total of more than 100 mem- 
bers. The column headed “new” includes 


5,183 
728 


4,455 
1,333 


reinstatements as well as new members; the 
one headed “drops” includes all cancella 
tions, and the last column shows the gain, 
except in the one case where the minus 
sign is used: 


New Drops 


94 

38 
Michigan 20 
California 53 
Illinois 47 
Florida 26 
Connecticut 1] 
Pennsylvania 32 
Missouri ; 6 
Indiana 23 
New Jersey 17 
Massachusetts 20 
North Carolina 18 
Ohio 36 


Much credit must be given to the efforts 
of many of the members of the National 
Membership Committee and of some of our 
most active chapters in the gain this past 
year. The table above shows the amount of 
work necessary to offset the tremendous 
number of dropouts each year. If you 
know a colleague who is not a member, 
tell him about Hispania and the Associa- 
tion. Call attention to some of our services, 
such as the Placement Bureau, under the 
direction of Agnes M. Brady, the Oficina 
Nacional de Correspondencia Escolar, di- 
rected by Harley D. Oberhelman, the Na- 
tional Spanish Contests, under the direc- 
tion of Harry T. Charly, the bronze medals 
which may be given as awards by chapters 
or individual members (to be ordered from 
the Secretary-Treasurer), or the Spanish 
National Honor Society for secondary 
schools, under my supervision. I shall be 
glad to send information to any prospec- 
tive member, and I have a limited number 


74 

59 

49 

45 

29 

28 

27 

23 

16 

9 

9 

5 

—7 
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of sample copies of Hispania for distribu- 
tion. 

Because of the possible advantages which 
may come to us under the National De- 
fense Education Act it-is more essential 
than ever that we present a united front 
for the cause of languages in general, and 
for Spanish and Portuguese in particular. 
This fall President Adams and I appointed 
representatives in each state and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to serve on coordinating 
committees in connection with the Defense 
Education Act. Raymond R. MacCurdy, 
University of New Mexico, has accepted 
the appointment as National Coordinator 
for the AATSP. 

Lists of various committee members have 
appeared in Hispania during the past year. 
Upon the resignation of Gerald E. Wade, 
who had consented to serve only through 
the period of reorganization of the National 
Membership Committee, the Council ap- 
pointed A. Wallace Woolsey, Texas Wom- 
an’s University, Denton, to serve as the 
new chairman of that committee. Lowell 


Dunham, University of Oklahoma, has re- 
cently been appointed chairman of the 
Committee on Personnel and Standards, 
replacing Carl A. Tyre, who was forced to 
resign for reasons of health. 

Notice of the death of the following 
honorary, life, active, and emeritus mem- 
bers has been received during the year: 
Brother Campion, Alfred Coester (Dec. 4), 
Herbert Dorn, A. M. Espinosa, Sr., J. D. 
M. Ford, Amador Gandia, Joaquin Garcia 
Monge, S. P. Maddock, W. L. Manson, 
Clarence V. McGuire, Leslie C. McKeen, 
Ricardo Rojas, Marie C. Rooney, Sister St. 
Ursula Cannon, John B. Trend, Z. Martina 
Van Deusen, and A. F. Whittem. 


Once more I want to express my deep 
appreciation for the continued loyal sup- 
port and cooperation on the part of the 
members of the Association. 

Respectfully submitted, 
L. H. Turk, Secretary 


November 30, 1958 


SPANISH NATIONAL HONOR SOCIETY 
Financial Statement: December 1, 1957—November 30, 1958 


Balance as of December 1, 1957 


Savings and Loan Acct. No. 1303, Greencastle 


Checking Acct., Central National Bank, Greencastle 


Receipts: 
Charter fees 
Student membership fees 
Commission on pins (Balfour) 
Interest 


Disbursements: 


$2,257.38 
732.92 


Lettering of charters and membership certificates 


Postage 

Plastic envelopes 

National Director's expense 
Editor of Albricias 

Printing 

Honorarium to Secretary-Treasurer 


To AATSP (supplies, mimeographing, etc.) 


Miscellaneous 


Balance as of November 30, 1958 


921.42 
$4,074.90 


....... 2,990.30 
$4,996.32 
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Distribution: 
Savings and Loan Acct. No. 1303, Greencastle 
Balance December 1, 1957 
Interest 


2,826.86 


Checking account, Central National Bank, Greencastle 
Increase in cash 1,084.60 


As the financial statement indicates, thir- I reimbursed the AATSP in the amount 
ty-eight new charters were granted between of $40 to cover supplies, mimeographing, 
December 1, 1957 and November 30, 1958. and a few hours of secretarial aid. Other 
A number of chapters became inactive for items are self-explanatory. 
various reasons and a few were reactivated, ; 
resulting in a total number of 110 active Respectfully submitted, 
chapters at the end of the year. During this L. H. Turk, Sec.-Treas. 
period 1,590 students were initiated. November 30, 1958 


NATIONAL SPANISH EXAMINATIONS 
Financial Statement to November 30, 1958 


Balance on hand, December 1, 1957 $ 156.43 
Receipts: 

From the AATSP 

Tapes (new tapes and recordings) 

Postal charges (for late orders) 


Contribution to Award Fund 2,999.34 


(From Ward LaFrance International) 


$2,999.34 
Disbursements: 
Printing costs 
Postage 
General secretarial help 
Honorarium to Director . 2,454.18 


Balance on November 30, 1958 $ 545.16 


Examined for Audit: Don McGrsson Respectfully submitted, 
Harry T. Cuarty, Director 


November 30, 1958 
NINTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE AATSP PLACEMENT BUREAU 
December 1, 1957 to November 30, 1958 
Balance on hand, November 30, 1957 


Receipts, December 1, 1957 to November 30, 1958 
A. New Registrations: 124 at $5.00 
B. Renewals: 28 at $5.00 


69.48 
| 
| 
Il 
620.00 
140.00 


C. Renewals: 


lll Expenditures: 

. Honorarium, 1958 
Refunds 
. Postage 
. Printed Forms 

(Allen Press, Lawrence, Kansas) 
. Office Supplies 
Stenographic Assistance 
(June—August ) 


> 


"im 


eee 


Examined for Audit: Dominco Ricart 


IV General Information 
A. New Registrations 
year: 86) 
B. Renewals 

(last year: 37) 
C. Carried over from 1956 


2. Non-placements 


D. Placements for 1957-58 

E. Incomplete Registrations 

F. Advanced Registrations 
(for 1958-59) 


Remarks: 


Since our Placement Bureau began to 
operate in February, 1950, there have been 
1,036 registrations, including 203 renewals. 
On July 24, 1958, number 1,000 was filed 
in this office. During the years, 649 have 
been helped in their search for positions, 
either through information furnished by 
the Bureau or by direct recommendations. 
This figure could well be higher, for I am 
sure that some registrants neglect to write 
to us even if they get the position for which 
we recommend them. A check of addresses 
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1. Advanced Registrations 


eee 


42.06 6 


G. Non-placements ................ 


in the annual Directory proves this. On the: 


$919.43 


$919.43 


Of these non-placements, some doubtless found positions and failed to report to the 
AATSP, even though registrants are urged to do so. 


other hand, the file containing letters of 
appreciation and gratitude is sizable. One 
grateful Cand excellent) successful job- 
seeker tried to pay me the usual 5 per cent 
of his year’s salary! Then there are those 
who complain about the $5.00 renewal fee. 
jAnsi es el mundo! 

After the March, 1958, Hispania I re- 
ceived several letters from our registrants 
who had read Dr. Tyre’s “Wanted: Teach- 
ers.” “If teachers are so desperately needed, 
why were there 53 non-placements last 
year?” I cannot answer that question with 
any other words than those that I have 


13 
D. Extra postage and additional forms ................. 31.00 
$ 500.00 
15.00 
127.30 
97.70 
10.60 
40.00 
Cash Balance, November 30, 1958 ... —————__»»___... 128.83 
| 
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frequently written and spoken: “I cannot 
create positions. I can only say where the 
vacancies are.” 

Perhaps some of my colleagues in other 
universities will cooperate better this year, 
as one in a large state university has al- 
ready done. “I am writing to you very early 
this year,” he says, “because last year I lost 
out on your best people.” That is true, the 


“best people” continue to get eight to ten 
offers om | year. Among the new registrants 
are several teachers interested in FLES, an 
encouraging note. The demand for junior 
and senior high school teachers is far great- 
er than the supply. The requests for Assis- 
tant Instructors for large departments are 
also numerous. 


Acnges M. Brapy, Director 


ANNUAL REPORT 
OFICINA NACIONAL DE CORRESPONDENCIA ESCOLAR 
December 1, 1957, to November 30, 1958 


Balance on hand November 30, 1957 
Receipts: 


y 
June, July and August 
September 


October 


Expenditures: 
Postage 
Honorarium 
Secretarial Fees 
Printing 
Bank Charges 
Typewriter 
Supplies 


Total Expenditures 


Balance on hand November 30, 1958 
Total on deposit with AATSP 


$ 491.68 


$1,233.25 
$1,724.93 


$1,150.18 


Total assets of the Oficina Nacional de Correspondencia Escolar 


During the past year approximately 5,500 names of Spanish-speaking correspondents 
were issued, an increase of 1,200 names over the previous year. 


Certified as correct: Joun C. Dow inc 
Texas Technological College 


Hartey D. Osernecman, Director 


: 
130.75 
| 
.......... 974.75 


QUIXOTIC LANGUAGE LEARNING 


Nicuotson B. ApamMs 
University of North Carolina 


Mr. Chairman, fellow laborers and hon- 
ored guests at this table, fellow members 
of this Association, ladies and gentlemen: 

The efficient and esteemed editor of our 
journal long, long ago began to press me 
for a copy of these remarks, quite unborn 
and purely hypothetical when he wrote, 
so that they could be properly prepared 
and embalmed for eternal preservation 
somewhere deep in the pages of Hispania.* 
It seems that the word “allocution” was 
somehow applied to this putative address. 
Would you relish an allocution? Alas, to 
make sure, I looked up the word in the 
dictionary, and found this definition: “Al- 
locution; n. an address; a formal address, 
as of a general to his troops, or of the pope 
to the clergy.” Woe is me, in the army I 
never got past second lieutenant, and, at 
the .noment my chances of being elected 
pope seem very remote indeed. Will you 
therefore allow me instead to conduct with 
you a relatively brief one-sided conversa- 
tion? 

However, in what language shall it be? 
Perhaps we should all be fluent in all the 
various languages represented in our five 
flourishing AATs. Perhaps this and similar 
addresses should be delivered in at least 
five languages. We might all thus show 
a fine spirit of cooperation, greatly impress- 
ing our pupils along the way. We can at 
least greet everyone “Merry Christmas” in 
all sorts of languages, because we can 
easily get Christmas greeting cards spelled 
out in numerous tongues. Yes, some such 
cards may contain misspellings, but we 
don’t need to bother much, do we? Isn’t 
it the most modern practise to consider 


* Presidential address delivered at the 40th An- 
nual the AATSP, New York City, 
Dec. 28-30, 


languages as composed just of sounds and 
not to worry students for a long, long time 
with those remote and objectionable sym- 
bols known as letters and words, that is, 
the printed page? 

Even in addressing this somewhat lin- 
guistically limited Association, one is per- 
plexed as to what language to use. We 
have Spanish and we have Portuguese, and 
most of us speak or even try to write in 
some variety of the American language. 
How choose? 

Since our serious business meeting is 
over, I trust you agree with me that this 
is an informal gathering of friends with 
common aims, and one may chat accord: 
ingly. Heavy post-prandial words are no 
aid to digestion. Refection is not neces- 
sarily accompanied by reflection. Yet you 
just might glean from my very informal 
linguistic autobiography a few unsuspected 
reasons for studying foreign languages. 

Take Portuguese, for example. Undoubt- 
edly the membership of this splendid or- 
ganization knew that I had worked on 
Portuguese in early youth, and that I now 
try to do something to spread the knowl- 
edge of Spanish, and therefore kindly 
electetl me president. My gratitude is tem- 
pered by certain reflections of my own 
with regard to unsuspected duties involved, 
but it is none the less sincere. 

Portuguese was the first foreign language 
I studied, even before my parents caused 
me, as a matter of course, to enroll in 
courses in Latin and Greek. The latter 
statement shows the great conservatism of 
my parents and suggests my own great age, 


but nothing is to be done about it now. 


My early introduction to Portuguese is not 
a matter of great interest to the scholarly 
world, but I think I should explain to you. 
There was a most charming little girl in 
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the block above mine who spoke Portu- 
guese. She and her parents spoke this 
strange tongue, and I felt terribly inferior 
because I had no idea what they were say- 
ing. The fact that my lovely little com- 
panion spoke musically in a language un- 
known to me gave her even added charm. 
Therefore I studied Portuguese, with a nice 
Rodrigues family two blocks down the 
street, and I have never regretted it. The 
end of the story has nothing to do with 
foreign languages. The lovely little girl 
finally married an American poet, and I 
later became an ascetic student of Spanish. 
Eheu fugaces! 

If man cannot live on bread alone, as 
we admit, neither can he live on love alone. 
Other interests seem to be helpful. On my 
way back from this little girl’s house lived 
our milkman, and I would stop with my 
two-quart tin pail to take home the family 
milk. The milkman was one of those won- 
derful French peasant types, and he kept 
a cow in his large yard as a matter of 
course, and was willing to share her prod- 
uct with us, for five cents a quart, as I 
remember it. This Frenchman was not only 
simpatico, he was quite literate, as the 
rustic French are likely to be, and he had 
once been mayor of some little village near 
Bordeaux. Please note the region carefully, 
Bordeaux. So I studied French with him. 
I am sure he taught me Lafontaine’s fable 
of La laitiére, and that’s supposed to be a 
joke. Here comes the moral of the story, 
and heaven knows there is no bragging in- 
volved. A very few weeks ago I was en- 
deavoring to talk some variety of French 
to a Parisian, who, by the way happens to 
be a descendent of Alain René Lesage. He 
said to me: “Why do you speak French 
with a Bordeaux accent?” Ah, my friends, 
do you see the argument for Foreign Lan- 
guages in the Grades? What we learn really 
early sticks with us, doesn’t it? May God 
grant that we can supply the demand for 
capable people to introduce even pre-teen- 
agers to the foreign language of their 
choice! Perhaps I might add that, instead 


of being hurt at the suggestion that my 
French accent was distinctly regional, I 
was consoled merely by the thought that 
my French interlocutor did not say that | 
parlais francais comme une vache espa- 
gnole. 

Oh, yes, the Rabbi in our small town was 
an extremely nice person, and I was 
brought up on the Bible, so I thought He- 
brew might help. Unfortunately my enthu- 
siasm flagged, and I don’t recall getting past 
the first verse of the first chapter of Gene- 
sis. However, as another plug for FLES, 
I think I remember how the Rabbi pro 
nounced it. 

The chief shoemaker in my little town 
was German. Please do not ask me how he 
pronounced, but he was interesting, and 
I hold him ultimately responsible for the 
terrible number of hours I spent on his 
language at various times. In that case | 
read too much and talked too little, and 
had a fairly ghastly time when I suddenly 
found myself functioning as interpreter for 
German in World War I. General Mac- 
Arthur and subordinates for whom I rather 
inefficiently worked seemed to have the 
idea that all interpreters should normally 
be able to interpret in all languages. Join 
with me in passing in silence one day 
when I was confronted with some recap- 
tured Russian, Italian, German and no 
doubt other prisoners, whom I was sup- 
posed to examine. I am not a linguist, and 
no one of you here present, including 
esteemed former students, has ever heard 
me claim to be. I am fundamentally inter- 
ested in Artistic literature, notably Spanish. 
Yet how can any of us fail to be concerned 
with the necessary preliminary, the ele- 
mentary language with which we are in- 
volved? Certainly I am belaboring the obvi- 
ous, yet I greatly fear some learned pro- 
fessors apparently forget that elementary 
instruction in foreign languages is a really 
necessary preliminary to erudite investiga- 
tion and critical evaluation of the great 
works produced in various languages? 

Lest we grow over-serious, may I return 
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to my small home town? My aspirations 
toward the Portuguese language had not 
turned out too too well, in practical matters, 
meaning those concerned with the little 
girl I mentioned. Obviously Hebrew was 
no help; she was a Presbyterian, one of the 
stricter sort. I certainly did not realize then 
that there should be more good Hebraists 
among Hispanists. We know that now. If 
we had had a little better liaison among 
those scholars, might we not have sooner 
been aware of the great charm of those 
charming villancicos known as jarchas, of 
the eleventh century, written in southern 
Spanish in spite of being in not too easily 
decipherable Hebrew characters? So I 
switched from Portuguese to Spanish. Per- 
haps the very difficulty of finding one who 
could teach Spanish in the early years of 
this century, and in a small place, may 
have been a sort of challenge. I have not 
looked up the statistics, but I have a notion 
that I was among the pioneers when I 
introduced Spanish into a small and very 
rural high school in my home state in 
1913. I can only hope it is there still, and 
with vastly improved instruction. 

So in 1910 or something I sought and 
found a Spanish teacher. He was an un- 
frocked Presbyterian preacher. Knowing 
Spanish was about as unusual as being un- 
frocked, and he knew some. Do you know 
how this fine and sprightly person began 
initiating me? By setting me immediately 
to reading and translating El ingenioso hi- 
dalgo don Quijote de la Mancha. It may 
be horrifying, but that’s it. At least there 
was a certain precedent. You will recall 
that Cervantes himself, in the Prologue to 
Part II, tells us fancifully that the Empe- 
rador of China wanted to establish an Acad- 
emy of the Spanish Language, using the 
First Part of Don Quixote as a text. If 
Don Quixote is good for learning Chinese, 
why isn’t it good for learning English? 

In spite of all this, we have not yet de- 
cided what language we should talk in. My 
Portuguese was, I fear, decidedly Pernam- 
buco, and my Spanish ought to have a 


Scotch-Presbyterian accent. The latter can’t 
be completely right, because my Spanish 
accent is pure Navarrese. And when I say 
navarrés, | am really referring to my rev- 
ered and beloved master of considerably 
more than a generation ago, don Tomas 
Navarro Tomas, whose zeal and thorough- 
ness as a teacher were exceeded only by 
his courtesy and his kindness. All of us his 
pupils wish we could do him more honor. 

Because of all these perplexities, will it 
be best for us to continue in the vernacular? 
Please permit me. 

My quixotesque introduction to Spanish 
had at least one good effect. I have loved 
Don Quixote since our first acquaintance 
fifty years ago. You will therefore allow me 
to use one episode of Part II as a text for 
the sermon to follow. A “breve sermén,” 
such as the Archpriest of Hita said he liked. 
We moderns have a right to make our 
own interpretation of older masterpieces, 
have we not? Merciful Heavens, look at 
the interpretations that have been made, 
in the past or recently, of the Quixote, the 
Celestina or other works! Poor Cervantes 
and Fernando de Rojas would undoubtedly 
be amazed at the interpretations, and they 
would probably be hopelessly puzzled by 
the terminologies employed by their new 
critics. If any one of you has a new idea 
to suggest along linguistic or literary lines, 


may I now urge you first to concoct a new 


and fancy terminology? If the effect on 
your reader is obfuscation rather than il- 
lumination, blame it on the reader. 

The particular episode in Part II of Don 
Quixote which fascinates me now is that 
of Clavilefio, the wooden horse. The epi- 
sode is most unhappily omitted in certain 
modern abridged translations, and it is a 
pity to omit anything from Cervantes, but 
you are all familiar with the appropriate 
passages. Suppose we make our own inter- 
pretation of the elements involved. All 
preachers have and exercise the right to 
make their own symbols. You recall where 
we are going and why, on our impressive 
steed Clavilefio. We are going to Candaya., 
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and suppose we take that as the land where 
all linguistic wrongs will be righted. We 
shall there face and conquer the dreadful 
and gigantic enchanter Malambruno, and 
you know what he did. And you know how 
far we have to go, because Cervantes tells 
us. It is five thousand leagues by land, give 
or take two, but by air it is only 3,327. We 
are fortunate in that, because our aerial 
horse Clavileno is self-propelled, and ap- 
parently never goes on strike like certain 
modern airlines. It is easy to guide him, 
too, with the neatly provided clavo, which 
we may take to symbolize our own good 
intentions. Let us consider, however, just 
what this wicked enchanter has done. He 
has put a terrible curse on Countess Tri- 
faldi and on her twelve duennas. They 
have sprouted beards, long and of various 
colors. Ah, those beards! What do they 
symbolize? Each one of you may wish to 
make his own interpretation as a language 
teacher. If the Countess and her ladies 
represent ideal values in language instruc- 
tion, surely they must be rescued and re- 
stored to their pristine state by us modern 
Don Quixotes and Sanchos. The beards are 
obviously a dreadful disfigurement. Do they 
represent merely outmoded methods of 
teaching? Some may certainly think so. Do 
they represent an emphasis on method 
rather than on the essence of the language 
and literature which we seek to inculcate? 
It might be so. Do they represent only gen- 
eral imperfections in our teaching? At all 
events, those beards must be removed. We 
will, then, boldly mount Clavilefio, as Don 
Quixote did. Are there Sanchos among 
you? You remember that Sancho was ex- 
tremely loath, and he had little stomach for 
the adventure. He even complained that 
the wooden horse was awfully hard, and 
asked for a saddle or cushion, which was 
not granted him. He went along, however, 
clinging hard to Don Quixote. No matter 
how prosaic we are, no matter what prac- 
tical objections we may offer at various 
moments in our teaching careers, we can 
all cling to an ideal, can’t we? 


You recall further that Don Quixote and 
Sancho were blown by bellows at the direc- 
tion of the Duke and Duchess. Do the 
bellows represent various winds of doctrine 
which blow us from time to time? In this 
case they did not blow Clavilefio from his 
course, and the two riders stayed on, as 
we have to do. Nor are we deterred by 
hot though perhaps not entirely valid ideas: 
meaning the bits of burning tow which 
Don Quixote and Sancho smelled and felt. 

If we are on an idealistic trip through 
our teaching life, let us hope we will not 
be brought down to earth quite as roughly 
as our two Manchegans were. You recall 
that Clavilefio had inside him not crafty 
Greek soldiers like his famous predecessor 
in Troy, but firecrackers, “cohetes trona- 
dores,” and the two riders had a rough land- 
ing in the garden. They were both shaken 
and singed. If that landing symbolizes the 
end of our teaching careers, let us hope 
it may be gentler. 

Perhaps it will be, but at least Cervantes 
offers us in this episode one of the most 
consoling thoughts imaginable. You recall 
the sign that Don Quixote saw stuck on 
a lance in the garden: “The illustrious 
knight Don Quijote de la Mancha finished 
and ended the adventure of Countess Tri- 
faldi, called by another name the Dolorous 
Duenna, and company, by merely attempt- 
ing it.” A most delightful thought, and 
spiritually comforting, but that is not quite 
the end of the whole matter. The very same 
sign pointed out also, in very fancy lan- 
guage, that the disenchantment of Dulcinea 
was not complete. Sancho thought for a 
long time that he knew exactly who and 
what Dulcinea was, but after the appear- 
ance of Merlin and his companions at the 
home of the Duke and Duchess, even 
Sancho thought she might indeed be an 
enchanted princess, and he even agreed 
to disenchant her at the cost of 3,300 lashes 
on certain plump portions of his body. It 
takes a lot of effort, even of suffering, 
does it not, for teachers to bring their 
pupils, who should in a way be their Dul- 
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cineas, to a state of cultural beauty? All 
this is particularly applicable to those who 
teach Spanish (and perhaps Portuguese; 
an edition of Part I of Don Quixote was 
published in Lisbon in 1605), because, ex- 
cept for the Biscayan and the mythical Cide 
Hamete Benengeli, all the nearly seven 
hundred characters in Don Quixote spoke 
to each other in Spanish. To talk to Al- 
donza Lorenzo or to Sancho, who did not 
know how to read or write, just a little 
aural and oral Spanish might be sufhcient. 
Heaven knows it is desirable, and we owe 
a debt to those who emphasize the living, 
spoken language and have helped us to 


get away from sheer grammar-translation 
methods. I wish to end merely with a con- 
ventional truism. If Dulcinea becomes a 
real princess, we presume she will be a cul- 
tivated and highly literate person, perhaps 
even intellectually distinguished and cul- 
tured like Don Quixote. To commune with 
them, we and our pupils will need far more 
than rudimentary conversational ability. 
The culture of the Iberian Peninsula is 
rich indeed. We all agree to that, but we 
all might remind ourselves as we try to 
cope with the problems of teaching in the 
earlier stages. Surely we all wish to enrich 
our pupils as well as to instruct them. 


ARE YOU STILL WITH US? 


1959 dues were payable on January 1. If you have not sent your check for $4.00 
to Mr. Turk, please do so immediately. Our constitution requires cancellation of 
unpaid memberships on April 1. Memberships cancelled on this date and later 
reinstated will be at the new rate of $5.00. 


AURELIO M. ESPINOSA (1880-1958) 


Georce E. McSpappen 


The George Washington University 


A great man among us has fallen. Aur- 
elio Macedonio Espinosa, Sr., was born in 
Carnero, Colorado on September 12, 1880. 
His was a brilliant career: trained at the 
University of Colorado, A.B. 1902; A.M. 
1904; married 1905; fellow at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago 1908-09; assistant professor 
at Stanford University, 1910-16; associate 
professor, 1916-20; professor, 1921-47; head 
of the Department of Romance Languages 
and Literatures, 1932-47; Emeritus Profes- 
sor, 1947. He was President of the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers of Spanish in 
1928. 

From his youth, Aurelio M. Espinosa 
was studious, occupied with investigation, 
research and writing. He became known 
first for his studies on New Mexican Span- 
ish. For these he had thorough training 
in Spanish, Romance and Classical phi- 
lology, especially under Professor Karl 
Pietsch at the University of Chicago. In 
this way he was the heir of decades of 
language study which emphasized the his- 
torical method, and was at the same time 
a thorough-going scientist of contemporary 
language. He was exemplary in his com- 
bined grasp of these fields. 

It is perhaps not yet widely realized that 
Spanish dialect studies, of which his work 
was such an important part and inspiration, 
have been an indispensable foundation in 
Professor Corominas’s great etymological 
dictionary. They have often thrown light 
on documentary evidence and have pro- 
vided a vast amount of additional material. 

Aurelio M. Espinosa published over 175 
articles, a dozen scholarly works of one or 
more volumes, and some thirty textbooks. 
He never rested on his laurels, and his was 
a lifetime of diligent scholarship. As the 
first editor of Hispania (1918-26), and by 
his many contributions to our journal and 
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others, he has left each teacher-scholar an 
example. The high quality of his work 
makes it of great value still today. He had 
the gift of sound learning which was always 
put at the service of teachers. His textbooks 
were noted for their masterful simplicity. 

Although he began as a_ linguistic 
scholar, he never neglected Spanish litera- 
ture, which he knew well. Here again his 
work was exemplary and emphasizes for us 
the importance of mastery of each of our 
basic fields. His contribution to the study 
of the ballad was notable, and no less a 
specialist in that field than Don Ramén 
Menéndez Pidal chose his work as the man- 
ual on the Romancero for the Biblioteca 
espanola de divulgacién cientifica. Of par- 
ticular value in this line were his collections 
of ballads from the oral tradition of many 
parts of America and Spain. 

Among many he is perhaps best known 
for his work in other folklore, notably in 
the cuento popular. Yet, his work in this 
field is not sufficiently known. Although 
many are acquainted with his earlier collec- 
tions of the cuentos populares, they do not 
know of the monumental comparative 
studies of Hispanic folktales with those of 
Europe. This is due in part to the fact that 
they were published in Spain just after 
World War II. His studies on the Tar 
Baby story are of the profoundest import- 
ance, for they show how many folktales 
originated long ago in time and traveled 
great distances; how this tale originated in 
India, flowed in parallel streams through 
Africa and Europe, met in Spain, thence 
again to the Indies and eventually met the 
African current once more in the Old 
South, where it was united in the story of 
Uncle Remus. Those in our field may not 
be aware that he also wrote numerous his- 
torical articles on the American Southwest. 
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As teacher at all levels and in every 
branch of Hispanic studies, Don Aurelio 
was perhaps unsurpassed. He regularly re- 
freshed his great memory carefully the 
night before delivering a lecture. And he 
suggested this method to the younger teach- 
ers he was training. His standards were al- 
ways of the highest for himself, and, al- 
though he maintained high standards for 
his students, he was never inhuman, never 
“lost” them, was ever courteous and kind. 
He inspired diligent work more by his ex- 
ample and gentle suggestion than by re- 
quiring it. One never felt that he had to 
prepare work for Don Aurelio, but he al- 
ways wanted to. 

As he taught, one always sensed the pur- 


posefulness of study. And there was 
warmth and frequent humor that gave 
sparkle to the classroom. Professor Espinosa 
was a great, good friend. Graduate students 
always felt that they could come to him 
as to a father with problems, whether in 
scholarship or the realm of personal eco- 
nomics. We always looked forward to the 
beautiful teas when he and Mrs. Espinosa 
invited staff and students to their home 
every quarter or oftener. Daughter Marga- 
rita and any sons at home also graced these 
lovely occasions. 

Great scholar, great teacher, great friend 
—would there were another Jorge Man- 
rique to tell his worth! 


“WANTED: TEACHERS” 


Copies, with covers, of Carl A. Tyre’s valuable 1957 Presidential Address, outlining 
the problems facing teachers of Spanish (and other languages) in the coming years, 
are available from Prof. L. H. Turk, DePauw Univ., Greencastle, Ind., priced at 
25c each. Readers are urged to order several copies for their own information and 
for distribution among principals, superintendents, deans and other administrative 


personnel at their institutions. 


J. D. M. FORD (1873-1958) 


Srurcis E. Leavirr 
University of North Carolina 


Cambridge, Massachusetts, is intimately 
associated with the name of J. D. M. Ford. 
He was born there on July 2, 1873. He 
attended Harvard College, from which he 
received his A.B. in 1894, with highest 
honors in modern literature. He went on 
to the Graduate School, from which he re- 
ceived the degree of M.A. in 1895, and his 
Ph.D. in 1897 CHis thesis: Old Spanish 
Sibilants). After a period of study abroad 
at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes in Paris, he 
returned to Harvard as Instructor in 
French. He was married in Cambridge on 
January 1, 1902, to Anna Winfred Fearns, 
also of Cambridge. J. D. M. Ford pro- 
gressed rapidly through the ranks to become 
Smith Professor of the French and Spanish 
Languages in 1907. He was Chairman of 
the Department from 1911 until 1943, and 
after his retirement continued to live at 9 
Riedesel Avenue in Cambridge. He died 
in Cambridge on November 13, 1958. 

The activities of Professor Ford extended 
far and wide beyond the confines of Cam- 
bridge and Harvard University. In publish- 
ing text books in Spanish he ranged from 
Old Spanish Readings to El si de las nitias 
of Moratin and El Capitan Veneno of Alar- 
cén Cwith Guillermo Rivera). He put out 
a popular Spanish grammar with E. C. 
Hills, the famous “Hills and Ford,” and 
also published a Portuguese Grammar with 
E. C. Hills and J. de S. Coutinho. He was 
for a time Editor of Holt’s Spanish Series. 

These text books bore the mark of sound 
scholarship, and this scholarship extended 
into wider fields. Among J. D. M. Ford's 
many scholarly books and articles mention 
should be made of A Spanish Anthology. A 
collection of lyrics from the thirteenth cen- 
tury down to the present time, 1901; Ro- 
mances of Chivalry in Italian Verse (With 
Mary A. Ford), 1904; Main Currents of 


Spanish Literature, 1919; Cervantes. A 
Tentative Bibliography CWith Ruth Lan- 
sing), 1931; Letters of John III, King of 
Portugal, 1931; Letters of the Court of 
John III, King of Portugal, 1933; an edi- 
tion of Camoes’ Os Lusiadas, 1946. It was 
through Main Currents that many students 
intensified their first knowledge of the 
literatures of Spain and Spanish America. 

Professor Ford’s interest in Latin Amer- 
ica probably began in 1900 when he helped 
organize one of the most extraordinary sum- 
mer schools ever held in the United States, 
or anywhere else, for that matter. On the 
invitation of President Eliot and the Fel- 
lows of Harvard University 1450 Cuban 
teachers were invited to Cambridge for a 
special summer session. Teachers to the 
number of 1273 accepted the invitation. 
The number was later swelled to 1283, and 
eventually one Filipino and ten Puerto 
Ricans joined the group, making a grand 
total of 1294. Five army transports brought 
the teachers to Boston, and from there they 
were taken in special electric cars to Cam- 
bridge. The men (617) were assigned to 
the college dormitories, and the women 
(677) were lodged in private homes. Dur- 
ing the session Professor Ford delivered 
nine lectures in American history. Both 
Cambridge and Boston rolled out the plush 
carpet on this occasion and receptions, con- 
certs and numerous other social activities 
were very much the order of the day. 

J. D. M. Ford established himself as a 
pioneer in the field of Latin American 
studies with an article on Spanish Ameri- 
can literature, published in the Catholic 
Encyclopedia in 1912. He organized and 
directed the Harvard Council on Hispano- 
American Studies, which issued a series of 
bibliographies dealing with the literatures 
of the countries of Latin America. To this 
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series Professor Ford contributed A Tenta- 
tive Bibliography of Brazilian Belles-lettres 
(with Maxwell I. Raphael) in 1931, and 
A Bibliography of Cuban Belles-lettres 
(also with Maxwell I. Raphael) in 1933. 

J. D. M. Ford was a member of a vast 
number of learned societies, too many to 
enumerate here. Just when he joined the 
American Association of Teachers of Span- 
ish is not clear (the early records of the 
association are far from complete), but we 
do know that his name appears in the first 
published list of members in March, 1922. 

He was a member of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America, and held 
the office of Vice President in 1910-1911 
and in 1939-1940; a Fellow of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences, its Pres- 
ident from 1931 to 1933, and its delegate 
to the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties; a member of the Dante Society and 
its President in 1932, a post which he held 
for a number of years. He was a member 
of the Catholic Historical Association, and 
President in 1935; the Medieval Academy 
of America, and President from 1939 to 
1940; the Humanities Research Association 
of England, and President in 1937-1938. 
He was Director of the American Univer- 
sity Union for the Continent of Europe and 
held this post in Paris during the years 
1925-1926. He was Editor-in-Chief of 
Speculum from 1927 to 1936. 

All these interests and activities were 


recognized by honors both at home and 
abroad. He was Harvard Exchange Profes- 
sor at the University of Paris from 1921- 
1922. He received the Order of Isabella the 
Catholic and a number of other foreign 
distinctions, such as Officer of the Legion 
of Honor, and Corresponding Member of 
the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres, and the Spanish Academy. He was 
Vice President of the Hispanic Society of 
America for a number of years. He received 
the honorary degree of Docteur-és-Lettres 
from the University of Toulouse, L. H. D. 
from Fordham University, and the degree 
of Litt. D. from the University of Ireland, 
Trinity College in Dublin, Bowdoin Col- 
lege, and Harvard. 

Professor Ford was a man of strong likes 
and dislikes. He was a busy man and ap- 
peared to have something on his mind at 
all times. With all the activities that oc- 
cupied his attention, no doubt he did. To 
some he may have seemed austere. Never- 
theless, he was intensely interested in his 
students and their careers. He was always 
much pleased to hear from them, and in- 
variably answered their letters, not with a 
typewriter, but in his own clear hand. He 
was a man who left a definite impression 
on all those who came into contact with 
him, and he will be remembered with af- 
fection by the students who had the priv- 
ilege of being in his classes. 


MODESTIA Y ORGULLO: UNA NOTA SOBRE DON JUAN MANUEL 


Kennetu R. SCHOLBERG 


Ohio State 


Las obras de Don Juan, hijo del Infante 
Manuel, revelan una dicotomia, mds bien 
aparente que real, en la actitud de este pro- 
sista frente a su produccién literaria.* El 
sobrino de Alfonso X parece ser un autor 
tipico del medioevo en sus posturas de 
modestia, pero al mismo tiempo se destaca 
en sus libros un sello marcado de altivez que 
le aleja de todo otro escritor castellano 
medieval. Consideremos primero cémo 
patentizé su humildad. 

Los tépicos de falsa modestia se remontan 
al sistema retérico de la antigiiedad. En su 
exordio el orador tuvo que ganarse el favor y 
atencién de los oyentes, y para hacerlo le 
incumbid manifestar humildad y manse- 
dumbre. Naciendo de la oratoria judicial, 
los topoi de modestia no tardaron en pasar a 
otros géneros y tuvieron una larga y ho- 
norable historia a través de la antigiiedad 
pagana y cristiana y de la ed d media latina, 
incorporandose al fin a la naciente literatura 
en lengua vulgar.’ En la peninsula ibérica 
Don Juan Manuel fue un autor que los 
empleé ampliamente. Su manera mas usual 
de lamar la atencién sobre su supuesta in- 
capacidad era la que llamo el tépico de 
“falta de entendimiento.” Ya en el Prdlogo 
General de sus obras lo encontramos: “ 
non pongan culpa a la mi entencién.. . , 
mas pongan a la mengua del mi enten- 
dimiento . . . ,” p. 5.2 Lo repite en la intro- 
duccidn de la primera parte del Libro de los 
Estados: “. . . segunt la mengua del mio en- 
tendimiento . . . ,” p. 282b, donde contrasta 
su propia inhabilidad con los dones de su 
cufiado, el arzobispo de Toledo, a quien 
dirigia su obra; en la de la segunda parte 
del mismo libro: “. . . segunt yo pueda et 


* A paper delivered at the 40th Annual Meet- 
ing My the AATSP, New York, December 28-30, 
1958. 
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alcange en mio entendimiento 
p- 244a; en la del Conde Lucanor, pp. 2 y 5; 
en el Libro Infinido, p. 97; y en el Tractado 

. [de]... Sancta Maria, p. 440a. Ademis, 
sus personajes se sirven del mismo tépico. 
El Caballero Anciano de su primer libro* 
habla de su “flaco entendimiento,” p. 27, de 
su “mengua del entendimiento,” p. 47, de 
“lo que en mi entendimiento alcanga,” p. 
29, y pretende que “el mi entendimiento 
non alcanca mis desto,” p. 35. En otra 
ocasién afirma que “es cordura en conoscer 
omne la mengua que en si ha,” p. 56. Julio, 
el tutor del Infante en el Estados, usa los 
mismos: “tened que si fue errado, que lo fue 
por non entender, mas non porque mi 
voluntad non fuese complida de lo decir lo 
mejor que yo entendiese,” p. 342a; cf. 
pp. 290, 336. Patronio también habla, 
aunque raramente, de su “flaco entendi- 
miento” (Conde, p. 287). 

A menudo se vincula con el anterior el 
lugar comuin de “falta de ciencia o erudi- 


cién.” “Yo que so lego, que nunca aprendi 


nin léy ninguna sciencia,” se nos presenta 
Don Juan al principiar su Libro del Caval- 
lero et del Escudero, p. 10, y vuelve a ello 
en el Estados, p. 282; en el Conde: “esto fiz 
porque yo non so muy letrado,” p. 250; y en 
el Tractado, p. 440. Otra vez, Julio y el 
Caballero Anciano usan el mismo lenguaje 
que su creador. Fste, sobre todo, es in- 
sistente: “yo non ley nin estudié,” p. 25; “yo 
nunca ley nin aprend{ ninguna sciencia,” 

p. 26; “vo nunca non lo pude aprender de 
otri,” p. 39; “non ove tiempo nin logar de 
apender mucho de otras sabidurfas nin de 
otras sciencias,” p. 65; cf. pp. 13, 28, 35, 47, 
etc. Patronio la hace también, pp. 269, 275, 
aunque hay en el Conde una interesante 
inversién, donde es el sefior que se queja de 
falta de sapiencia mds bien que el mentor. 
El Conde ya le ha apremiado tanto que siga 
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hablando, que Patronio le amonesta con 
buen humor que “si mds me afincaredes, 
avervos he a fablar en tal manera que vos 
converna de aguzar el entendimiento para 
las entender,” p. 263. Entonces Lucanor 
confiesa su insuficiencia pero le asegura que 
prefiere que su amigo le hable oscuro que 
dejar tel todo de instruirle. 

Variante de este tema es la declaracién 
del autor de que escribe en lengua vulgar 
por no saber bastante bien el latin. Berceo 
ya lo usé en su Vida de Sancto Domingo de 
Silos: 


gee fer una prosa en roman paladino, 
n qual suele el pueblo fablar a su vegino, 

Ca non so tan letrado por fer otro latino: 

Bien valdria, como creo, un vaso de bon vino. 
Don Juan enuncia lo mismo en su Prédlogo 
General, en las conocidas lineas: “. . . et 
sabiendo tan poco de las scripturas commo 
aquel que, yo juro a Dios verdat, que non 
sabria oy governar un proberbio de tercera 
persona,” p. 5. Nos dice en otro lugar que 
escribié todos sus libros en romance, “sennal 
cierto que los fizo para los legos et de non 
muy grand saber commo lo el es,” (Conde, 
p. 2). 

Otro lugar comiin de largo abolengo es la 
pretensién de que el autor escribe porque 
alguien se lo pidid o mandé. Cicerén, Vir- 
gilio y Plinio el Mozo lo establecieron ya en 
la antigiiedad pagana. Don Juan Manuel 
lo usé para librarse de censura. Se encuentra 
en sus obras posteriores, es decir, en la se- 
gunda parte del Conde, el Libro Infinido 
y el Libro de las Armas. E] del Cavallero et 
del Escudero y el de los Estados fueron diri- 
gidos a su cufiado, Don Juan, arzobispo de 
Toledo (més tarde, patriarca de Alejan- 
dria), pero Don Juan no indica que los 
escribid a ruegos suyos. Pero si en estos 
libros el autor mismo no emplea el tépico, 
sus personajes se apoyan en él. El] Caballero 
Anciano siempre expone sus conocimientos 
porque el joven se los pide (pp. 56, 69, 
etc.), Julio habla después que el Rey Moro- 
van lo manda (p. 290), y Patronio da sus 
ejemplos porque su amo asi lo quiere (p. 
13). En la introduccién de la segunda parte 
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del Conde, Don Juan se disculpa de escribir 
menos claramente, echando la culpa a su 
amigo Don Jaime, quien le apremié a 
escribir en estilo menos accesible a todos. El 
Libro Infinido ofrece un caso que ha oca- 
sionado diferencias de opinién. Don Juan 
declaré que lo escribié porque su hijo se lo 
habia solicitado. He aqui lo que dice el 
manuscrito: “Et fizlo para Don Fernando, 
mio fijo, que me Rogo quel fiziesse vn libro. 
Et yo fiz este para él et para los que non 
saben mas que yo et él, que es agora quando 
yo lo comenge, de dos annos, porque sera 
por este libro quales son las cosas que yo 
proue et vi.”* Gayangos en su edicién puso 
una nota: “Quiza falte aqui ‘su madre’ u 
otra expresién equivalente, pues un nifo de 
dos afios mal podia rogar a su padre que le 
escribiese un libro.”® El senor Giménez 
Soler, quien considera el problema sobre 
todo desde el punto de vista de fechar las 
obras de Don Juan, arguye que no es vero- 
simil ni que un nino de dos afios pida tal 
libro ni que el padre lo escriba como si el 
nifio lo hubiera de entender. En vez de 
afiadir unas palabras para enmendar la lec- 
tura, él prefiere leer doce por dos, “entonces 
el libro es posterior a 1342, no de este afio, 
sino de otro que le siguidé; s4bese que Don 
Juan casé en terceras nupcias en 1329, pero 
se ignora cuando le nacié este hijo Don Fer- 
nando; si fue en 1332, en 1344 cumpliria 
los doce.”* Aunque prefiero la enmienda de 
Giménez Soler, creo que el problema no 
parece tan apremiante si nos damos cuenta 
de que las palabras del autor no son sino 
otro ejemplo de buen tépico medieval. Caso 
semejante se encuentra en el Libro de las 
Armas. A\ dirigirlo al Fray Juan Alfonso el 
autor dice que lo escribié porque el fraile se 
lo rogé C“paré mientes al ruego et afinca- 
miento que me fiziestes, que vos diesse por 
scripto tres cosas que me aviades o¥do, por 
tal que se vos non olvidassen et las pu- 
diésedes retraer quando cunpliese,” p. 75), 
pero de seguro su amigo no tuvo que 
apremiarle gran cosa para que Don Juan 
Manuel produjera este libro, el mds _per- 
sonal de toda su produccién, con las claras 
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alusiones a la superioridad de su linaje sobre 
el real. 

Curioso y nuevo uso literario de este 
tépico es el pretexto al final de Ja primera 
parte del Libro de los Estados que uno de 
los personajes le pidié al autor que escribiera 
el libro: “Al Infante plogo mucho desto 
que Julio le decia; et pues non complia nin 
|’ facia mengua de poner y mas, dejélo por 
acabado, et rogé a don Johan, su criado et 
su amigo, que lo cumpliese, et por su con- 
sejo et por su ruego acabé don Johan esta 
primera parte deste libro en Pozancos, lugar 
del obispado de Sigiienza, martes veinte et 
dos dias de mayo, era de mill et trecientos 
et sesenta et ocho afios,” p. 342b. Es uno de 
muchos ejemplos del mezclamiento de per- 
sonajes, autor y personas reales en las obras 
de Don Juan. 

Punto en que insiste Don Juan es que 
ciertos conocimientos 0 asuntos no son pro- 
pios de su estado. Las otras expresiones de 
inhabilidad—falta de entendimiento o ense- 
fanza, lo de que otro le pidié que escribiera 
—son pretextos rancios en |a literatura anti- 
gua y medieval. Esta, aunque igualmente 
tépico, parece mas original con Don Juan, 
una justificacién de si mismo que va mis 
alla de mera cortesia literaria. Tanto el autor 
como sus personajes se sirven de esta defen- 
sa. El Caballero Anciano no quiere hablar 
de la hierbas ni le pertenece saber qué es 
la mar porque tales asuntos no cumplen a su 
estado (Cavallero, pp. 58 y 66); Don Juan 
vacila en hablar de la medicina (Infinido, p. 
104), y se muestra cautisimo cuando se trata 
de lo espiritual: “Hablaré en este libro en 
las cosas que yo entiendo que los omes se 
pueden aprovechar para salvamiento de las 
almas et aprovechamiento de sus cuerpos en 
mantenimiento de sus onrras et de sus 
estados. Et commo quier que estas cosas 
non son muy sotiles en sf, asi commo si yo 
fablase de la sciencia de theologia, o meta- 
fisica, o filosofia natural, o aun moral, o 
otras sciencias muy sotiles, tengo que me 
cae mas, et es mds aprovechoso segund el 
mfo estado fablar desta materia que de otra 
arte o sciencia,” (Conde, 2a. parte, p. 250; 


cf .Tractado, p. 440). 

A veces el autor llama la atencién sobre 
su osadia: “fué atrevido a me entremeter en 
fablar en tales materias” (Prdélogo General, 
p. 5), “non me atrevi yo a publicar este 
libro fasta que lo vos viésedes” (Estados, p. 
282b), “tomo atrevimiento a non dejar de 
fablar en esto por mengua de entendimiento 
nin de letradura” (Tractado, p. 440b), v 
hay otros ejemplos en Estados, 2a parte, pp. 
343-344, Conde, 4a parte, p. 275. El tinico 
tépico de modestia en el Libro de la Caza es 
de este indole, donde Don Juan declara no 
atreverse a discutir ciertos puntos tedricos 
de la cura de aves (p. 82). Una muestra del 
concepto “es un deber transmitir conoci- 
mientos” se halla en su Libro Infinido: “. . . 
et porque [yo] don Johan . . . quer[r]fa 
quanto pudiese ayudar a mi et a otros a 
saber lo mds que yo pudiese,” Cp. 97). Lugar 
comun del final es el temor de ser prolijo, 
expresado en dos ocasiones por Patronio 
(Conde, |a parte, p. 239; 4a parte, p. 284). 
Pero la primera vez que lo usa el viejo ayo, 
insinia que la culpa no seré tanto de él 
como de “los que non an muy grand talante 
de oyr nin de aprender las cosas de que se 
pueden mucho aprovechar.” 

Ciertas expresiones de modestia deben 
titularse “tdpicos de tono religioso.” De 
ellas, la predilecta de Don Juan Manuel fue 
el tema de que todo bien viene de Dios. Por 
eso, “si alguna cosa [y] fallaren bien dicha o 
aprovechosa, gradescanlo a Dios. Ca Fl es 
aquel por quien todos los buenos dichos et 
fechos se dizen et se fazen,” (Conde, p. 5). 
Semejantes aserciones abundan en sus 
libros, en el Cavallero, p. 69, Estados, pp. 
282, 310, 337, 341, v en el Infinido, p. 97. 
Siendo asf, el escritor necesita invocar ayuda 
y esclarecimiento divinos: “diré ende se- 
gund el mi poco saber lo que Dios me en- 
derece a dezir, et quiera el por la su piedad 
que diga lo que fuere a su servicio et pro- 
vechamiento de los que lo leyeren et lo 
overen. . . .” (Conde, 4a parte, p. 269; tam- 
bién 2a parte, p. 251). Si todo lo bueno 
procede de Dios, se sigue que el individuo 
es sin valor. De la inteligencia humana en 
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general, ensena el Caballero Anciano que 
“los nuestros entendimientos son enbueltos 
en pecados et en esta carne que es muy 
menguada de saber a conparagién de los 
juyzios de Dios,” (CCavallero, p. 67). 
Cuando Julio bautiza al Infante pone en 
claro que tal deseado suceso resulta de la 
gracia divina y no por sus propios esfuerzos 
ni méritos (Estados, p. 300). El autor ex- 
presa igual actitud frente a su produccién 
literaria. Es Dios, dice, que por su piedad 
consiente que hombre tan pecador como él 
diga algo que valga (Estados, p. 282b, Trac- 
tado, p. 440b). Don Juan asegura una y 
otra vez que, si no logra hacerse entender, si 
no cumple tanto como quisiera, por lo 
menos Dios sabe que tenia buena la inten- 
cién (Prélogo General, p. 5, Estados, p. 
341b, etc.). También insistentes son sus 
protestaciones de ortodoxia, especialmente 
en el Libro de los Estados. En las introduc- 
ciones de ambas partes de esta obra Don 
Juan se sintié obligado a manifestar su ad- 
herencia a las doctrinas de la Iglesia. Me 
limito a citar la segunda: “Pero cualquier 
yerro o dubda que y fallaredes, non enten- 
dades que es y puesto por ninguna cosa 
que yo dubde en la sancta fe catdlica, ante 
creo et confieso toda la sancta fe et todos 
sus articulos, asi como la sancta madre 
Eglesia de Roma lo tiene et lo cree,” p. 
344a. 

Con todos sus lugares comunes, Don 
Juan Manuel fue artista, fue el escritor en 
prosa mas original de su época. Los proble- 
mas de estilo le preocuparon mas a él que 
a ningwin otro prosista castellano antes del 
siglo XV, y pulié su lenguaje cuanto pudo. 
Aun cuando hacia hincapié en su modestia, 
sabia dar a la materia un giro nuevo y es- 
tamparla con su propio genio. Cuando 
dirigiéd el Libro del Cavallero et del Escu- 
dero a su cufado, dijo que, sabiendo que 
éste tenia dificultad en dormirse, le enviaba 
su “fabliella” para ayudarle. Le invité a 
hacérsela leer cuando no podia dormir, y 
cuando encontrara algo no muy bien dicho, 
se reiria de ello y perderia su cuidado. 
Desde luego, Don Juan no esperaba que su 


libro sélo sirviera para tal propésito; es otra 
manera de patentizar su humildad, aunque 
lo ha efectuado con donaire. Hace lo mismo 
en el prélogo de la segunda parte del Es- 
tados, en la conocida comparacién de su 
obra con una saeta: “Mas vos et los que 
este libro leyeren faced como el ballestero, 
que cuando quiere tirar a alguna bestia o 
ave en algun lugar que non sea tan guisado 
como él querria, tira un virote o una saeta 
de que se non duele mucho, et si mata 
aquella caza que tira, tiene por bien em- 
pleado aquel virote; et si yerra, tiene que 
ha poco perdido. Et vos, si de las mis pala- 
bras mal doladas vos pudiéredes aprovechar, 
plegavos ende, et gradescedlo a Dios, et de 
lo que y fallaredes que non sea tan aprove- 
choso, faced cuenta que perdedes y tanto 
como el ballestero que desuso es dicho,” p. 
344a. Es un simil admirable, basado en la 
vida cotidiana, seguramente en su propia 
experiencia, y que todavia impresiona, aun- 
que ya no se caza con saetas y los ballesteros 
desaparecieron hace siglos. Son estas notas 
personales, expresadas con naturalidad y 
sencillez, que dan tanto interés a la obra de 
Don Juan. 

‘Seria engafioso dejar asi plantado el pro- 
blema de modestia en Don Juan Manuel sin 
considerar otros aspectos de su personalidad 
y obra. Es decir, si uno creyera al pie de la 
letra todas sus afirmaciones, las consi- 
derase aisladas, como las he presentado hasta 
aqui (sdlo por razones de claridad), el mag- 
nate castellano resultaria ser de los mas 
modestos y sumisos posibles. Don Juan 
Manuel no lo fue, ni mucho menos. Como 
dice el sefior Giménez Soler, “la soberbia 
fue el [pecado] que mas le dominé: Don 
Juan se creia mucho mas de lo que era 
tanto en la vida publica como en la priva- 
da: lo que debia al nacimiento atribufalo a 
su mérito propio; cuanto deseaba creia deber 
tenerlo por tener derecho a tenerlo: de 
aqui su quisquillosidad en materias de 
honra; de aqui las alabanzas de si mismo 
que se prodiga por muchas cosas y las bur- 
las de sus contempordneos por ellas.”” Este 
orgullo extendia a sus libros. El hecho 
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mismo de que hizo depositar en el monas- 
terio de Penafiel una versién “oficial” de 
toda su obra, como nos dice en su Prdlogo 
General, ya indica que la estimaba bas- 
tante para querer establecerla y preservarla 
para la posteridad, y desmiente sus afirma- 
ciontes de humildad. Don Juan escribié 
pensando no sdlo en los lectores de su 
época sino también en los de edades fu- 
turas. jLastima que su anhelo de conservar 
intacto el fruto de su intelecto resultara 
huero! Se perdié el ejemplar de Pefafiel y, 
excepto el Conde Lucanor, no nos queda 
sino un solo manuscrito defectuoso de al- 
gunas de sus obras, otras habiendo desa- 
parecido por completo. 

En los libros que tenemos, junto con sus 
protestaciones de modestia, muchas veces 
en el mismo parrafo y hasta en Ja misma 
frase con ellas, se leen elogios bastante 
ufanos de si mismo. En primer lugar, Don 
Juan tenia muy buena opinién del valor de 
sus escritos y de su extensa aplicacién. 
Afirma en el prélogo del Conde Lucanor, 
y lo repite en la introduccién de la segunda 
parte, que “seria marabilla si de qualquier 
cosa que acaezca a qualquier omne non 
fallare en este libro su semejanca que 
acaescio a otro,” p. 1; cf. p. 251. También 
le mandé a su hijo Fernando que estudiara 
y aprendiera bien lo que se presentaba en 
el Libro Infinido, porque seria dificil encon- 
trar otro libro tan pequefio que encerrara 
tanta materia de buen provecho (p. 97). 
Don Juan tampoco dejé de estimar su 
propio estilo; escribié el Conde, dice, en 
las palabras mds “falagueras et apuestas” 
que pudo hallar (Conde, p. 4). A menudo 
el autor encuentra la ocasién de referirse a 
otros libros suyos: en el Estados hay men- 
ciones del Cavallero et del Escudero; en ei 
Conde se habla del Estados; y en los 
Ultimos capitulos del Libro Infinido cous- 
tantemente refiere al lector al Estados. Los 
personajes elogian los libros anteriores de! 
autor. Don Juan, escribiendo para su cufia- 
do en la introduccién del Cavallero et del 
Escudero, habia hablado con menosprecio 
de sus propias habilidades comparadas con 


las del arzobispo, pero su creacién, Julio, 
pudo decir de esta historia: “Et como quier 
que este libro fizo don Johan en manera de 
fabliella, sabed, sefior infante, que es muy 
buen libro et muy «>rovechoso, et todas 
las razones que en é. sc contienen son 
dichas por muy buenas palabras et por los 
mas fermosos latines que yo nunca oi decir 
en libro que fuese fecho en romance, et 
poniendo declaradamente complida la ra- 
zon que quiere decir, pénelo en las menos 
palabras que pueden seer,” (Estados, p. 
335b). El Estados recibié semejante enco- 
mio, mas tarde, por parte de Patronio 
(Conde, 4a parte, p. 268). Que Don Juan 
puso las alabanzas de sus propias obras en 
boca de sus personajes atentia lo que de 
otro modo seria intolerable vanagloria, pero 
es evidente que sus pretensiones de inepti- 
tud no son sino topoi. 

En cuanto a sus conocimientos del latin, 
otros* ya han sefialado que era proficiente 
al punto de leer y traducir de esa lengua al 
castellano. El] mismo dijo que tradujo un 
tratado latin sobre el Pater noster para su 
cufado (Cavallero, p. 10), y en varios lu- 
gares explicé correctamente palabras latinas 
o cité y tradujo frases enteras. Hay que reci- 
bir con escepticismo su declaracién de ni 
poder regir un proverbio de tercera persona. 
Sus pretextos de iletrado quedan desvaneci- 
dos por las citas, de seguro no muy nu- 
merosas, de Fray Gil (de Columna), 
Vegecio, San Juan Damasceno y, claro, la 
Biblia. 

Los tépicos de tono religioso difieren al- 
gun tanto. Los de inhabilidad, de falta de 
entendimiento, etc. los podemos desechar 
como mera postura humilde que el autor ni 
sentia ni crefa. Y la pretensién de que algo 
no cuadraba bien con su estado parece mas 
que nada una actitud defensiva acarreada 
por ataques de otros. Pero nunca se ha 
dudado que Don Juan Manuel fue fer- 
viente y devoto catélico, gran pecador, pero 
también gran creyente que anhelaba el 
martirio. Al mismo tiempo las afirmaciones 
de su propia insignificancia, el tema de que 
todo bien viene de Dios y su insistencia en 
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la pureza de su fe son tépicos de la litera- 
tura medieval. Maria Rosa Lida de Malkiel 
ha mostrado claramente que sus protesta- 
ciones de ortodoxia se deben a que su 
pensamiento religioso fue moldeado por les 
dominicos. “Es un lugar comun de los 
eclesidsticos—dominicos en su gran mayoria 
—que tratan de la conversién y conviccion 
de herejes y judios la recomendacidén, sobre 
todo a los legos, de eludir los peligros de 
una discusién verdadera.”® Por eso, Don 
Juan evitaba, o queria dar la impresién de 
evitar, cualquier punto susceptible de falsa 
interpretacion. Se manifesté quisquilloso en 
tocar ciertos aspectos del papado. Julio, el 
ayo del Infante, se negé a entrar en dis- 
cusiones sobre los poderes temporales del 
papa porque, como dice, era de Castilla y 
los reyes de su pais estaban menos sujetos 
a intervenciones exteriores que todos los 
otros del mundo. Para informarse sobre ese 
asunto el joven tendria que preguntarselo 
a alguien del Imperio (Estados, 2a parte, 
p. 357b). Don Juan reflejaba aqui la situa- 
cién especial de su patria y su orgullo de 
castellano chocé con su sumisién a la Igle- 


sia. O no pudo o no quiso resolver el con-* 


flicto. También fue cauteloso en desviar a 
nadie en otros aspectos de Ja fe. El Caba- 
llero Anciano amonesté, sobre todo a los 
sabios y entendidos, no escudrifiar en los 
hechos de Dios, porque el diablo siempre 
anda y sabe donde atacar a cada uno 
(Cavallero, p. 31). Los escrapulos de Don 
Juan le Ilevaron a escribir unos trozos del 
Libro de los Estados en cifra, al parecer, 
para que los que no sabian el secreto no los 
pudiesen leer. El copista del Gnico manus- 
crito que tenemos omitiéd estas secciones, 
seguramente por no entenderlas, y no nos es 
posible barruntar lo que habrian dicho. 
Pero tenemos sus razones para tal proceder 
y son tipicamente manuelinas. No lo hizo 
por modestia, por temor de que él mismo 
cayese en error, sino porque creia que al- 
gunos de sus lectores no tendrfan la inteli- 
gencia de entender cabalmente lo que es- 
cribiéd, “porque es muy gran peligro de 
fablar en tales cosas en guisa que lo oyan et 
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lo sepan todos, ca en las cosas que se oyen 
o se leen acontesce asi que lo bien dicho 
non es gradescido, et lo que paresce que 
non es tan bien dicho et aunque culpa non 
sea del que lo dijo sinon del que lo oye et 
non lo entiende, siempre pornan la culpa 
al que lo dijo. Et por ende estas cosas en 
que los que non pudiesen entender podrian 
tomar alguna dubda por mengua de los sus 
entendimientos, estas tales cosas quiérolas 
yo poner por letras tan escuras que los que 
non fueren muy sotiles non las puedan 
entender” (Estados, p. 346b). No son éstas 
las palabras de una persona verdaderamente 
humilde o titubeante en cuanto a su pro- 
pia ortodoxia; mas bien son propias del gran 
sefor, seguro y orgulloso de si mismo y 
desdefioso de intelectos menos agudos.*® 
Don Juan recurrié a tépicos de modestia 
en las introducciones de todos sus libros, 
menos el de la Caza, aunque en éste tam- 
bién los elogios de su tio, Alfonso X, quiz 
pudiesen considerarse lugar comin del tipo 
“es un deber transmitir conocimientos.” 
Ademas, semejantes aserveraciones se ha- 
Ilan dentro de las obras, prevaleciendo 
sobre todo en sus libros mas tempranos, el 
Libro del Cavallero et del Escudeiv y el de 
los Estados, que tratan casi tanto de la re- 
ligién como de la caballeria, y en su ultimo, 
el Tractado, de asunto puramente religioso. 
En los dos primeros abundan los tépicos de 
modestia porque los pensamientos del autor 
son presentados por sus personajes, y éstos 
también tienen que proferir excusas de 
ineptitud y debilidad. A este respecto el 
Cavallero y el Estados ofrecen un contraste 
con el Conde Lucanor. El] Caballero An- 
ciano de la primera obra raramente abre la 
boca sin expresar su humildad. Cada vez 
que enfrenta nuevo problema expuesto por 
su joven interlocutor empieza por afirmar 
que no sabe mucho del asunto; apenas hay 
un capitulo entre el 29 y el 48, por ejemplo, 
que no comience de ese modo. Podemos 
decir lo mismo de Julio. Antes de contestar 
a las preguntas del Infante, tiene que sub- 
rayar sus faltas (Caps. 42, 58, 91, 92, 99, 
por ejemplo). Lo mismo que el Caballero 
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Anciano, Julio muchas veces es portavoz 
para expresar las ideas y conocimientos del 
autor, y como tal emplea los mismos lugares 
comunes que éste. El] Conde Lucanor sefiala 
gran mejoria en el arte narrativo de Don 
Juan Manuel en este sentido. Patronio 
también empieza con las consabidas locu- 
ciones de modestia (Ejemplos 1, 2 y 12), 
mas pronto las abandona por completo. En 
cambio, siguen por toda la obra los elogios 
de la inteligencia del ayo por parte del 
Conde, quien se expresa: “Et por el buen 
entendimiento que vos avedes, rruegovos 
que me digades . . .” o en palabras muy 
semejantes. Pero Patronio se abstiene de 
contestarle con un tdpico de modestia hasta 
el ejemplo 50, donde lo promueven las ala- 
banzas sobradas de su amo. Restringiendo 
los pretextos de menosprecio de si mismo, 
Don Juan supo crear aqui un personaje 
mas dotado de vida. La verdad es que no 
sabemos mas de Patronio que de los otros 
dos personajes, atin menos en cuanto a los 
detalles de su vida. Sin embargo, Patronio 
ha logrado una independencia que Julio y 
el Caballero Anciano nunca alcanzan. 


Parece mas vivo y mas real precisamente * 


porque no nos abruma con su humildad. 
Antes de dar fin a estas consideraciones, 
conviene decir unas cuantas palabras sobre 
los casos donde Don Juan no usé férmulas 
de modestia. Si el Libro del Cavallero et del 
Escudero ofrece la profusién mas notable 
de estos tépicos, igualmente proporciona la 
mejor idea de lo que Don Juan creia poder 
presentar sin disculpas. Son los aspectos 
practicos de los estados laicos (p. 13), la 
caballeria (pp. 13 y 33), las estrellas Cp. 
34), la educacién de los jévenes (p. 39) y 
la caza Cp. 51) que el Caballero Anciano 
discute de buena gana. Es propio de su 
caracter sentirse mas a sus anchas hablando 
de cuestiones de tal indole, y especialmente 
de la caballeria. Como él mismo dice, “por 
que so yo mucho anciano et bi et passé 
por muchas cosas en fecho de cavalleria, 
tengo que puedo fablar en ello con verdat, 
et mas conplidamente que [en] sciengia que 
oviesse mester grant sabiduria et grant 


studio, et que ovile}sse aprendido de muy 
buenos maestros,” (p. 33). Pero el Caba- 
llero Cy Don Juan mismo) también quisiera 
hacernos creer que todos sus conocimientos 
de astronomia son practicos y adquiridos de 
primera mano. Dice que aprendié de las 
estrellas y planetas viajando de noche y 
madrugando para ir a la guerra 0 a la caza. 
Puede ser, pero luego discute la estructura 
de los cielos: “Esto me da entender que son 
ocho giellos, et que anda en cada uno de 
los siete giellos cada una destas estrellas, et 
que uno es mas alto que otro. Ca si todas 
andudiessen en un ciello, non andarian las 
unas por las otras et cumplirian su camino 
tan 4yna commo la[s] otras. Et asi para estas 
siete estrellas conviene que aya siete ciellos. 
Et para que estén las otras que no se mue- 
ben et que lieven los otros ¢iellos en que 
stan las otras siete estrellas, conviene que 
aya otro ciello que faga esto . . .” Cava- 
llero, p. 34. No es éste un concepto basado 
en su observacién directa, sino un producto 
de su lectura. Es el sistema de Tolomeo, 
completo con esferas y primum mobile, que 
Don Juan habra aprendido en los libros de 
astronomia de su tio Alfonso, aunque no 
hace la menor alusién a una fuente escrita. 

Don Juan se ufanaba también de sus 
proezas cazadoras. Hablando otra vez por 
boca del Caballero Anciano, afirmé que no 
habia en su tiempo hombre que supiese 
mas que él de este deporte de sefores 
(Cavallero, p. 52). Se interesaba tanto por 
ella que escribié todo un libro sobre la caza 
y, como ya notado, esta obra queda casi 
totalmente exenta de tépicos de modestia. 
De paso, afadiremos que Don Juan dijo 
no saber tanto del arte de pescar, por falta 
de practica Cibid., p. 56). En este caso no 
es un tdépico, sino la pura verdad. 

El senor Giménez Soler ha escrito que 
“Don Juan, por modestia o por despistar, 
hablo siempre de si mismo como erudito con 
gran mesura. . . . Para él, su gran fuente 
de cultura era el mundo mismo, su expe- 
riencia y las conversaciones con hombres 
sabios; alabase de haber aprendido astrono- 
mia y botanica corriendo montes y llanos 
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cazando; y de conocer los hombres mediante 
el trato.”’* Era mucho mas por despistar que 
por modestia que Don Juan hablo de si 
mismo con mesura. No niego que él cono- 
ciese el mundo y pudiese apoyarse en su 
propia experiencia, pero es evidente que 
era este aspecto de su personalidad el que 
Don Juan preferia fuese aceptado por sus 
lectores. Quiso aparecer versado en las artes 
practicas de guerra, caza y administracién, 
mientras que disminuyé cualquier porme- 
nor que le revelara como hombre erudito y 
bien leido. El hecho de que ni siquiera 
nombré la fuente de inspiracién del Cava- 
llero et del Escudero y su afan de presentar 
como practicas sus pericias en astronomia 
confirman su temor de que demasiada sa- 
biduria no cuadrase bien con su condicién 
de hijo de infante. En el Libro Infinido 
Don Juan declaré que era “mejor pasar el 
tiempo en fazer libros que en jugar los 
dados o fazer otras viles cosas” (p. 128). 
Tuvo que incluir esta defensa porque se 
habia visto objeto de ataques por su aficién 
a las letras. El mismo temor de escarnio 
esté a base de muchos pasajes en que 
disculpa su falta de saber. Don Juan no era 
de veras modesto; es mas exacto decir que 
era muy atento al que diran. Quizd tuvo 
raz6n; sdlo hay que pensar en la reputacién 
que se gané Enrique de Villena, siglo mas 
tarde, por no ser mas que hombre de letras. 
Si Don Juan no era completamente sincero 
en sus protestaciones de modestia, éstas pue- 
den atribuirse en parte a cortesia pedagé- 
gica y en mayor parte a su deseo de evitar 
las censuras, muy reales, de sus contem- 
poraneos. 
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1 Constiltese la seccién “La falsa modestia” en 
Ernst Robert Curtius, Literatura Europea y 
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Media latina, tr. esp. de Margit F. Alatorre y 
Antonio Alatorre (México, 1955), 1, 127-131. 

2 He usado las siguientes ediciones de Jas obras 
de Don Juan Manuel y las citas siempre se 
refieren a ellas: Prélogo General, Libro del Cava- 
llero et del Escudero, Libro de las Armas y Libro 
Infinido en Obras de Don Juan Manuel, ed. de 


José M. Castro y Calvo y Martin de Riquer (Bar- 
celona, 1955); Libro de los Estados y Tractado en 
que se prueba por razon que Sancta Maria esta 
en cuerpo et en alma en paraiso, ed. de Gayangos, 
BAAEE (Madrid, 1952), 11, 278-367 y 439-442; 
Conde Lucanor, ed. de Hermann Knust (Leipzig, 
1900); Libro de la Caza, ed de J. Gutiérrez de 
la Vega (Madrid, 1879), Biblioteca Venatoria, 3. 
3 Es decir, el primero de sus libros conservados. 
Sigo la cronologia de Andrés Giménez Soler, Don 
Juan Manuel; Biografia y Estudio Critico (Zara- 
goza, 1932), p. 176. 

4 Asi lo da Giménez Soler, p. 170. Gayangos, sin 
advertirlo, imprimiéd sepa por serd, correccién 
admisible y necesaria. 

5 BAAEE, 265a. 


® Giménez Soler, p. 171. Me parece que debilita 
un tanto su argumento cuando escribe, p. 175: “El 
Libro de las Armas . . . es posterior a 1337; me 
fundo para creerlo en que tampoco se titula el 
autor adelantado de la frontera de Murcia; habla 
con tal seguridad de sus hijos y de que no faltara 
heredero a su linaje, que hay que creer a Don 
Fernando ya mancebo y hasta que se pensaba en 
su matrimonio; si habia nacido en 1330, tenia 
doce afios en 1342... .” Pero si habia nacido 
en 1330, no es posible suponer que nacié en 1332. 


7 Giménez Soler, p. 130. 


8 Vea Maria Rosa Lida de Malkiel, “Tres notas 
sobre Don Juan Manuel,” en Romance Philology, 
Iv (1950-51), 179-80; Giménez Soler, p. 136. 


® Lida de Malkiel, p. 161. 


‘0 Aunque Don Juan por lo comtin quiere hacer 
creer que comparte intelectual de sus 
lectores, de vez en cuando deja escapar una nota 
despreciativa hacia ellos; ademas del ejemplo que 
acabamos de citar, en el Cavallero et del Escu- 
dero, p. 35, dice que la gente no se fija en las 
muchas cosas buenas que un hombre ha dicho 
sino en la unica que no sea tan buena; en el 
Estados, p. 314, se queja de los que o dicen que 
un libro es demasiado largo o lo tachan de breve 
y oscuro; Patronio, aunque usa el tépico de temor 
de ser prolijo, echa Ja culpa a los lectores u 
- mas bien que a si mismo (Conde, p. 


11 Giménez Soler, p. 137. 
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“:Que tendra este Portugal—pienso—para 
asi atraerme? ¢Qué tendra esta tierra, por 
de fuera riente y blanda, por dentro ator- 
mentada y tragica? Yo no sé; pero, cuanto 
mas voy a él, mas deseo volver.” Esta emo- 
cionada confesién la hizo don Miguel en 
diciembre de 1908, a raiz de haber pasado 
“todo un mortal dia en esa Guarda fria, 
ventosa, htimeda, fea, denegrida y fuerte, 
que vigila Espafa’—ciudad que no figura 
entre los diecisiete lugares que, segtin la 
Sociedad Propaganda de Portugal, merecen 
ser visitados (374). Seguramente no fue el 
recuerdo de “aquella terrible Guarda,” de 
cuyas “ridiculas e inofensivas murallas” no 
quedaban “sino menguadisimos restos” 
(380), lo que le impulsara a meditar sobre 
la imperiosa atraccién que por él tenia 
aquel “jardim da Europa, 4_beira-mar 
plantado.” 

La respuesta parece implicita en otro 
recuerdo, recuerdo que le despertaron unos 
estudiantillos de Guarda que sofiakan acaso 
con “aquella encantadora Coimbra. . . hen- 
chida de leyendas estudiantiles . . . donde 
resbala el Mondego entre los chopos, so- 
llozando las estrofas que Camoens dedicé 
a Inés de Castro y murmurando cantos de 
Jodo de Deus” (379). El secreto parcial del 
perenne encanto esta en el recuerdo de 
aquella fatidica doia Inés, y también en su 
aficién decidida a la literatura portuguesa— 
mas a la moderna que no a la clasica—en 
cuyas paginas se encierra todo el alma de 
aquella “atormentada y tragica” nacién que 
“fugira da terra para a regiado aéria da poesia 


e dos mitos.”* “Riente y blanda” por de 


fuera, si, pero de por dentro Portugal le 
recuerda a Inés. Y le intriga la posibilidad 
de que Portugal, “que, como Inés, ha amado 
mucho y ha amado trdgicamente bajo el 
yugo del Destino,” también reine después 
de morir (395). El Portugal eterno y au- 
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téntico lo buscaba don Miguel en la poesia 
y ea la leyenda. Y los viajes mas fructiferos 
eran mas bien los que realizé en el tiempo 
a través de su amorosa y elegiaca literatura, 
y no los como el de su paso por Guarda, 
porque, en resumidas cuentas, el fruto 
mayor que de é¢ste sacd, no fue sino el 
poder decir alguna vez, cuando de Guarda 
se hablara o se la mentara: “También la he 
visto” (380). 

¢Qué es lo que nos revela don Miguel 
de esos viajes suyos en el espacio y en el 
tiempo por tierras de Portugal? Y ¢cémo fue 
ese Portugal por él descubierto? 

Nada preciso dice Unamuno respecto a 
sus andanzas lusitanas, es decir, nada 
metdédicamente documentado—omite la hora 
y el lugar y los detalles a lo Baedeker. Que 
yo sepa, no dejé tales informes entre sus 
papeles atin inéditos, y nadie ha intentado 
verificar cuando primero entré en Portugal, 
cuantas veces volviéd, y cuanto vio de esa 
tierra a donde fue “a renovar viejas im- 
presiones de sosiego en la congoja” (1055). 
Los datos mds seguros encuéntranse en 
aquellas p4ginas escritas o en el mismo 
Portugal 0 a poco de su regreso a Salaman- 
ca, recogidas la mayoria en el pequefio libro 
Por tierras de Portugal y Espaiia, publicado 
en 1911. Empero, no pocos de estos datos 
parecen contradecirse. Lo tinico que de 
veras se saca en claro, y en conjunto, de 
ellos es que el perfodo mas intenso de su 
comunién ibérica debe haber abarcado los 
afios 1907-1909. 

En su articulo “La literatura portuguesa 
contempordnea,” firmado en Salamanca en 
marzo de 1907, don Miguel anuncia que 
hace “un viaje all4 por lo menos una vez al 
ano,” y cada vez vuelve “mds prendado de 
ese pueblo sufridor y noble” (305). Nunca 
dice cudndo empezé esa serie de viajes 
anuales, ni tampoco cudntos viajes habia 
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hecho hasta el afio 1907. Pero si hemos de 
aceptar en estricto sentido literal las pala- 
bras “varias veces” que puntualiza un afio 
después, en febrero de 1908, en un articulo 
motivado por la noticia del asesinato del 
Rey Don Carlos: “He estado varias veces 
en Portugal, trato con muchos portugueses 
y a ninguno he oido jamas defender al di- 
funto rey” (322), entonces se nos entra la 
sospecha de que su contacto fisico con el 
pais vecino no pudiera haber sido muy fre- 
cuente, y no muy anterior a 1907. Nuestra 
sospecha decae algo, sin embargo, al saber 
que en diciembre de 1908 le vienen a la 
memoria “los dias que, hace ya unos anos” 
(379), pasé en la hermosa Coimbra. “Unos 
anos” bien pudiera adelantar aquel primer 
contacto hacia los afios 1905-06, si no hacia 
una fecha ain mas temprana. Nos queda 
sélo una referencia mas sobre este punto. 
En una carta a Manuel Laranjeira fechada 
en Bilbao el 19 de agosto de 1908, don 
Miguel promete visitarle “cuando vuelva a 
Portugal” porque va “por lo menos una vez 
al afio a Oporto, a cierta asamblea ferro- 
viaria . . Encuéntranse en la corres- 
pondencia de don Miguel archivada en 
Salamanca—todavia inédita y no catalogada 
—una que otra carta que tiene que ver con 
su nombramiento como delegado salman- 
tino a la aludida asamblea ferroviaria. Em- 
pero, las pocas que la premura de tiempo 
me permitié examinar no contribuyeron 
ningun dato preciso sobre la iniciacién y la 
duracién de su papel de delegado. 

Ni la obra ya publicada—inclusive las 
cartas—ni el archivo hasta hoy inédito nos 
proporciona ningun dato especifico sobre su 
primera entrada al pais vecino. Se espera, 
sin embargo, que su correspondencia toda- 
via dispersa e inédita contenga tal informe 
aclaratorio. Y, en efecto, se ha traido a luz 
una carta inédita—entre varias recogidas por 
John M. Fein—de la cual se puede deducir 
con certeza que el primer viaje que hiciera 
Unamuno a Portugal fue a Coimbra poco 
antes del 29 de abril de 1904, y muy 
probablemente durante las vacaciones de 
Semana Santa. En una carta a Eugénio de 
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Castro correspondiente a tal fecha don 
Miguel pide perdén por haber tardado en 
escribirles a él y a todos que ahi le acompa- 
faron, protestando que su visita a esa ciu- 
dad no fue “uno de esos sucesos pasaderos 
que apenas dejan huella en nuestra vida.” 
De ahi—escribe—regresé con una “visién de 
los contornos del Mondego agarrada a las 
entraias de mi sentido y hecha ya parte del 
escenario de mi alma.” Y luego dice lo 
siguiente, lo cual parece indicar que esa 
visita le ocasioné el placer de conocer por 
primera vez en persona no sélo a los amigos 
de Coimbra sino también al suelo de Portu- 
gal: “Estimo que si gané y acrecenté mi 
espiritu con recibir la gracia visual de esa 
tierra lo acrecenté aun mas con haber cono- 
cido de presencia y haber tratado a ustedes, 
a usted, y a los Sres. Silva Gayo y Mendes 
dos Remedios muy en particular. Ha em- 
pezado, gracias a ustedes, a subir de punto 
el interés que hacia Portugal y sus cosas 
hizo nacer en mi Guerra Junqueiro.”* De 
ese primer contacto fisico con Portugal, 
guardé un “imperecedero recuerdo,” porque 
alla pasé “los dias mds serenos y mas fe- 
cundos de mi vida, recorriendo en com- 
pafifa de Castro las riberas del Mondego” 
(301). 

Poco se sabe de sus viajes al pais vecino 
desde fines de 1908, cuando volvié de paso 
por “la terrible Guarda,” hasta su retorno 
en agosto de 1914. Volvié por lo menos una 
vez mas en esos seis afios, pero no precisa 
la fecha. En el “Prefacio” que escribié para 
las Cartas de Laranjeira, dice sencilla- 
mente: “Hice después [alude al verano de 
1908 cuando conocié a Laranjeira en Es- 
pinho], otro afio, un viaje a Espinho no 
mas que a ver a mi amigo y a conversar con 
él.”> zSera éste el mismo viaje que en una 
carta a Laranjeira fechada en Salamanca el 
8 de octubre de 1908, es decir, sdlo dos 
meses de regreso de Espinho, dice tener ya 
en proyecto: “. . . un viaje asi: Guarda— 
Bussaco—Thomar—Batalha, y entonces daré 
una vuelta por ah?” El “otro afio” serfa el 
de 1909, y la época, quiz4, la de Semana 
Santa o de verano en vista de que en la 
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carta de octubre 8 espera que “su visita sea 
para unas vacaciones.”* Por el momento, 
pues, lo unico cierto parece ser que su época 
de mas intensa comunién ibérica se redu- 
jera a un periodo relativamente corto que 
se iniciara por 1904 y que no pasara de 
1909. 

En los 27 aos que le restan de vida 
Unamuno no volvera a Portugal sino por 
unos dias en agosto de 1914, a poco de des- 
tituido del rectorado de Salamanca, y por 
unas semanas durante junio de 1935, como 
miembro de una caravana de escritores de 
lenguas francesa, castellana y alemana, in- 
vitada por el Secretariado de la Propaganda 
Nacional, con ocasién de las fiestas de Lis- 
boa (1059). En este viaje, el ultimo al seno 
del “noble pueblo portugués . . . que tanto 
le habia dado que sofar,” quiso, como 
siempre, “penetrar mas alla del velo de 
aquellas fiestas” (1061). Pero los agasajos 
oficiales apenas le permitieron tiempo para 
escribir cuatro articulos basados en rapidas 
impresiones politico-econémicas y_litera- 
rias." Desde luego no le fue dado buscar 
una vez mas alla la paz—paz negativa y de 
mentira que filoséficamente negaba a todos 
—que, segtin un suspirado anhelo suyo, le 
fuera permitido gozar a veces en Portugal: 
“(Qué bien me vendria ir al mas olvidado 
rincén de esa su tierra, tan dolorosa pero 
para mi tan sedante, y echarme al pie de 
un pino y ver pasar las nubes por entre sus 

De todo lo cual se colige, pues, que don 
Miguel no pasé largos ratos en Portugal y 
que sus visitas, a fuer del periodo en que 
escribié los ensayos de Por tierras de Portu- 
gal y Espata, eran pocas y distanciadas 
entre si. Innegable es, sin embargo, que 
aquel pais “mitolégico” ejercié sobre él una 
perenne y poderosa atraccién, que alli tenia 
muchas amistades de largos afios, y que 
pocos de su época en Espaiia lograron reali- 
zar mas que él hacia una mejor y mas dura- 
dera comprensién ibérica. Una ojeada, aun 
lo mas rapida que sea, sobre sus primeras 
impresiones del pais ha de revelar el secreto 
del encanto que le atrafa hacia la frontera, 
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camino del extremo Atlantico occidental. 

Antes, empero, resulta provechoso notar 
algunas de las razones que motivaron sus 
visitas y recordar unas observaciones suyas 
sobre diversos aspectos del viaje fisico. Sa- 
bemos ya del viaje anual a Oporto como 
delegado salmantino a la asamblea ferro- 
viaria. Sabemos también del viaje que reali- 
z6 a Lisboa en noviembre de 1908—el mis- 
mo en que de regreso pasé por Alcobaga, 
Figueira da Foz y Guarda “fea, denegrida 
y fuerte”—viaje que le llevé alla “el tener 
que acompaniar a la viuda de un amigo de 
Chile que embarcaba para su patria.”® Y, 
finalmente, sabemos del viaje que hizo poco 
antes de su muerte a invitacién oficial de 
Lisboa. 

“Ver pueblos!, jver nuevos pueblos, ver 
los mas posibles! jPoder decir: también ahi 
he estado!” (380). Esto, si, en cuanto al 
némada, al peregrino andariego y errante 
que habia en don Miguel, el de tantas an- 
danzas por su tierra natal, el caminante 
incansable del camino de Zamora, el pa- 
seante parlante de la Plaza Mayor de aque- 
lla Salamanca de donde no queria salir sino 
en tiempo de vacaciones. Pero ¢qué hemos 
de deducir de esa honda queja suya: “Es 
cosa terrible esto de ver algo para escribir 
de ello, mas bien que escribir porque se ha 
visto” (374)? :Fue el oficio, pues, el oficio 
de “los forzados del cdlamo,” lo que le im- 
pelia hacia lugares como Guarda donde ni 
siquiera tenia un solo amigo? No pudo 
haber sido sdlo eso, lo del oficio—llegando a 
un sitio “hay que sacarle el jugo.” Siempre, 
confiesa, la habian atraido “esos lugares y 
villas que desfilan a nuestros ojos segtiin va 
el tren ganando tierra, campos adelante” 
(380). Y cada vez que pasaba por la linea 
de Beira, ibansele los ojos “tras de aquella 
ciudad que all4 en lo alto, sobre la mon- 
tana, levantaba sus torres contra el cielo” 
(375). La Sociedad Propaganda de Portu- 
gal no recomendaba una visita a Guarda. 
Asi y con todo, no le bastaba ni aquel 
aviso ni el haber visto tantas veces de por 
fuera esa Guarda encaramada en su mon- 
tafia. Tuvo que saber cémo era por dentro, 


por dentro y no por fuera. Y si de Guarda, 
villa desconocida, le envolvié la melancolia 
otonal, fue porque es de aquellos pueblos 
sin historia, donde a nadie conocemos. Sin 
historia propia, es decir, sin alma. Por for- 
tuna, por ser muy cortos los ultimos dias de 
noviembre, pudo acostarse a las siete, con 
una novela de Camilo Castelo-Branco 
(1826-1890) a la cabecera de la cama: 
“Leer Camilo es viajar por Portugal, pero 
por el Portugal de las almas” (375-76). Y 
leyendo todavia a Camilo, atravesé Ja fron- 
tera. 

Guarda, sin alma, era una excepcién, 
mas no la unica. Sdlo habria visitado dos 
veces a Lisboa: por primera vez en noviem- 
bre de 1908 para despedirse de la viuda 
chilena y por ultima vez en junio de 1935 
por invitacién oficial. En ambas ocasiones 
esa cosmopolita capital de un pueblo suici- 
da—que hoy celebra haber sacudido la so- 
berania de los Felipes de Espafia y mafiana 
habla de bancarrota y de intervencién ex- 
tranjera—, esa Lisboa le hizo pensar en las 
ironias de Eca de Queiroz, el autor de A 
cidade e as serras, “el que no creyé en su 
pueblo, o por lo menos no creyé en la ciu- 
dad portuguesa, yendo a buscar a Portugal 
en las sierras, lejos del contacto de la civili- 
zacion” (381). Encontraba a Lisboa mas 
triste, mucho mas triste que Madrid, hasta 
aparentemente, y para distraerse en el triste 
cuarto de un triste hotel esas largas noches 
de fines de noviembre, se puso a leer A 
mulher fatal del suicida Camilo (388). Y 
entre la enigmatica y triste sonrisa de Ega 
de Queiroz y la amargura sardénica de 
Camilo, pensaba que ese pueblo, “que 
moteja de duro y Aspero al castellano es 
mucho mas duro, mucho mas dspero que 
él” (389). 

Como Eca, pues, don Miguel se huyé de 
la metrépoli, o mejor, la evité, para buscar 
al auténtico Portugal en el campo, y en los 
pequefios pueblos, y en el seno de los in- 
timos amigos lusitanos. Era de esperarse, 
por ende, que también eludiera en lo posi- 
ble a la segunda metrépoli lusitana, la cual 
menciona casi tinicamente como punto de 
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llegada y de partida entre Portugal y Es- 
pana por la ruta de Guarda y Ciudad Ro- 
drigo. A Oporto iba, si, para la asamblea 
ferroviaria, pero una vez alli apenas cita el 
cementerio como “una de las cosas mas dig- 
nas de visitarse.” Y de ahi resulta que las 
quejumbres del cercano mar le suenan 
como “las voces de las d4nimas portuguesas 
que vagan errantes” en ese inmenso cemen- 
terio donde “descansa la gloria de Portugal, 
cuya historia es un tragico naufragio de sig- 
los.” Es el mar de Camoens, el mar que le 
metié a Portugal “no gosto da cobica, e na 
rudeza / duma austera, apagada e vil triste- 
za,” versos que le hacen comentar, mientras 
huye del cementerio y de Oporto: “jApaga- 
da y vil tristeza! Esto es lo que se ve hoy 
[agosto de 1908] aqui. Y viéndolo se le 
ocurre a uno pensar si las Animas serdn las 
que descansan bajo tierra, en los templos o 
junto a ellos, y en el seno del mar, o no 
seran mis bien las que habitan en los cuer- 
pos de los que vemos por aqui trajinar y 
buscarse el pan de cada dia. Portugal es hoy 
un purgatorio poblado de Animas” (344). 
Y mientras esperaba el tren que habia de 
llevarle a Espinho, 0 a Amarante, 0 a Fi- 
gueira da Foz, o a Coimbra, alli en un rin- 
cén de la estacién, bajo una mala luz, 
devoraba las paginas de A enjeitada, nuevo 
paliativo de su inseparable amigo de viaje, 
el portuguesisimo novelista Camilo Castelo- 
Branco (363). 

2QOué pensaba de Braga—el visitar a Bra- 
ga es “uno de los deberes del turista, inelu- 
dible en el que quiere escribir sobre lo pin- 
toresco de Portugal,” esa antiquisima Braca- 
ra Augusta de los romanos, donde estuvo 
dos dias en 1908, y de paso en 1935? Ciu- 
dad turistica del Bom Jesus do Monte, el 
cual subié. Luego de haber bajado, se eché 
sobre la cama a leer A doida don Candal 
de Camilo, buscando alivio de esa melan- 
colia que le agarra a uno en esas ciudades 
provincianes donde no se conoce a nadie y 
donde no hay recuerdos que le liguen a lo 
que se ve. Y llegé a la estacién con cerca 
de 40 minutos de anticipo, siguiendo su 
lectura de Camilo mientras el coche corria 
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por tierras del mifo y llevando consigo “una 
neblonisa [2neblinosa?] memoria . . . de 
una ciudad agradable, espaciosa, cehida de 
verdura, con templos vulgarisimos, con 
calles banales, con bonitas muchachas . . .” 
y donde devoré novela y media de Camilo 
(362-63). 

Si, para don Miguel leer Camilo fue via- 
jar por el Portugal de las almas, y Camilo 
le acompaniaba siempre dondequiera que le 
faltaran amigos y alma del pasado. Por 
contraste, jcudntos recuerdos imborrables, 
aquellos de lugares como Coimbra, Ama- 
rante, Espinho, donde los amigos de en- 
trahable memoria y el hechizo del paisaje 
mimoso le proporcionaron algunas de las 
horas mas felices de su vida! En Coimbra 
Camilo cedié la palabra a otros, vivos y 
muertos, que también le revelaban a don 
Miguel lo eterno y lo auténtico de Portugal. 
En “esa maravilla de Coimbra” pasé los 
dias mas serenos y mas fecundos de su vida, 
recorriendo, en compafia del delicadisimo 
poeta Eugénio de Castro, las riberas del 
Mondego y las paginas de cuantos hubieran 
hecho de aquel “remanso en la corriente 

. tierra de encanto, ciudad bautizada 
por las l4grimas de Inés, vivero de la poesia 
de un pueblo que vive por el amor y por el 
amor muere” (642-43). 

Fue en el encantado rincén de Amarante, 
en el intimo ambiente de la casa natal y 
solariega del dulcisimo poeta de As som- 
bras, que don Miguel conocié a Teixeira 
de Pascoaes, el que vivia su vida y sus 
cantos a orillas del humilde T4mega. Y en 
Espinho—aquel pueblecito que se est4 tra- 
gando el mar—que formé “una amistad 
intima, firme, fraternal,” con el poeta de 
Comigo (Versos dum solitdrio), amistad que 
duré hasta la desgraciada muerte de Ma- 
nuel Laranjeira, el que le ensefié a “ver el 
alma trdgica de Portugal ... y... no 
pocos rincones de los abismos tenebrosos 
del alma humana.”*® Y fue una solemne 
puesta del sol en esa playa de Espinho, 
donde van los bueyes, arando el mar, 
bueyes en cuyos “grandes ojos mansos, ojos 
homéricos, se ponfa también el sol en un 


mar tenebroso” (351), que le inspiré esta 
bellisima evocacién romantica: “jQué tris- 
teza infunde, después de recorrer con la 
memoria Ja espléndida historia de las glorias 
marinas de Portugal, la patria de los mas 
grandes navegantes, fijar la vista en estos 
pobres mansos bueyecitos rubios tirando 
playa arriba las cuerdas de las redes, sumi- 
sos sus astados testuces bajo los ornamenta- 
dos yugos, en cuyo centro brilla el blasdén, 
un tiempo resplandeciente de gloria, de 
Portugal!” (353). 

Fue, empero, en Alcobaga, ante los timu- 
los de don Pedro y de su Inés de Castro, 
donde las brumas de la leyenda emboza- 
ronle el corazén, que se sentia don Miguel 
“rodeado de majestad como bajo el manto 
de la Historia” (390). Y la leyenda se hizo 
verbo en los alados versos de Camoens, en 
las crénicas del viejo Ruy de Pina y del en- 
cantador Ferndo Lopes, quienes lo cuentan 
todo homéricamente, y en Camilo, el que 
ha dado en sus novelas toda el alma tragica 
y patética de Portugal. Al llegar a Figueira 
da Foz cayé “sobre una de aquellas duras 
camas portuguesas” y se durmié con una 
novela de Camilo y con el recuerdo de la 
fatidica Inés de Castro cuyos despojos dejé 
durmiendo en Alcobaga. 

Poco o nada dice don Miguel de otros 
sitios que visité, o por los cuales pasdé. El 
mar tenebroso camoniano y la playa de los 
bueyes mansos y de los pescadores humil- 
des y sufridos de Nazaré, Vila do Conde, 
Aveiro, Cabo de la Roca, le habrian en- 
vuelto mas de una vez en las agoreras bru- 
mas del mitolégico Portugal. A Viana do 
Castelo Ilegé por lo menos una vez cuando 
la gira oficial de 1935. Estarreja y “el ri- 
suefio, verde y soleado Estoril, donde se 
aislan los turistas,” le eran conocidos. Ya en 
junio de 1907 quiso hacer una excursién a 
Guimaraes y a Lamego", y en octubre de 
1908 habia proyectado el viaje a Guarda, 
Bussaco, Tomar, Batalha. Ya sabemos de 
todo aquel mortal dia que pasé en Guarda. 
A Batalha llegé en 1935. Y pasé por Gui- 
mardes. Pero que jamds realizara una excur- 
sién a Bussaco, 0 a Tomar, o a Lamego, no 
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lo sabemos. Parece haber entrado en Portu- 
gal casi siempre en linea directa por Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo y Guarda, y sélo una vez por 
Marvao, Marvao donde se le decayé el 
d4nimo al pasar la aduana y ser requisitados 
los periddicos por si traia “algunos de los 
registrados en el Indice de la Inquisicién 
de Estado pbrtuguesa” de 1935 (1055). 
Nunca habria viajado por el bajo Alemtejo 
o el Algarve. Si hasta alla hubiera llegado, 
jcudnto no se habria emocionado ante la 
blanca Elvas fronteriza, la torreada y agri- 
cola Estremoz del Rey Denis, la romana 
Evora monumental, la Sagres sebastianista 
de donde el Infante D. Henrique lanzé “el 
corvo navio de negra prora”—por “mares 
nunca d’antes navegados!” Todo eso le 
hubiera exacerbado la profunda tristeza que 
siempre le infundié contacto con ese Portu- 
gal para el cual el sol no nace nunca. . . 
por morir “siempre en el mar que fue teatro 
de sus hazafias y cuna y sepulcro de sus 
glorias” (298). El sosiego momentaneo que 
le hacia falta, lo encontraba en el paisaje 
mimoso del “Portugal campesino y sencillo, 
padre del Portugal navegante y heroico” 
(312). 

Y encontrabalo también en el Portugal de 
los intimos amigos ya rememorados y de 
otros con quienes trabé amistad 0 mantuvo 
correspondencia. De todos esos amigos los 
mas apreciados eran Teixeira de Pascoaes 
(1877-1952), Manuel Laranjeira (1877- 
1912), Eugénio de Castro (1869-1944), y 
Guerra Junqueiro (1850-1923). Es posible 
fijar fechas mds 0 menos precisas y decir 
el recinto retirado donde iba a buscar a los 
tres primeros—a Eugénio de Castro en 
Coimbra, a Teixeira de Pascoaes en 
Amarante, a Laranjeira en Espinho. No 
fue asf en el caso del “gran poeta peninsu- 
lar, 0 mejor ibérico,” como calificaba don 
Miguel repetidas veces al cdustico poeta 
civil Guerra Junqueiro. No sabemos cudn- 
do ni dénde primero conocié a aquel ex- 
traordinario causeur, 0 monologuista. Pero 
en vista de tantas referencias que hace al 
efecto: “deciame en cierta ocasién . . .,” 
“decfame una noche . . .,” “me decia mi 
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amigo. . .,” “seguin se lo of una vez. . ., 
es innegable que por unos cuatro lustros 
dialogaba con Guerra—o mejor que Guerra, 
cuyo poder supremo era el poder verbal, 
monologaba—por dondequiera en Portugal 
y en Salamance hasta Ja muerte del “anti- 
guo y buen amigo” en 1923. zDe qué le 
hablaba aqué! con quien trabé una “larga y 
estrecha amistad,” nacida “el dia mismo en 
que queriendo tomarme de oyente se en- 
contré con un interlocutor y nos pusimos al 
nivel”?!* Creador, en parte, de Portugal, y 
gran conocedor de Espafia y de su literatura 
y lengua, aquel hombre fronterizo del ape- 
llido Guerra—“genuinamente espafiol”—le 
hablaba de tantas cosas y de tantos hom- 
bres: politica, religi6n, Camilo, Azorin, “la 
misién universal de Portugal en la historia,” 
sehalando semejanzas y contrastes entre 
ambos paises y sondeando siempre el hondo 
filén comin ibérico. De tantas cosas que 
don Miguel no pudo ni siquiera aludir a 
todas en las repetidas referencias a quien 
“una vez decfa.” Por eso prometié que al 
recoger los recuerdos de aquellas largas 
conversaciones con el amigo, “aquf, en esta 
Salamanca, que él queria tanto, en Barca 
de Alba, en Vila do Conde, en Oporto, en 
otros lugares,” ampliarfa sus notas: “jCudn- 
to podria decir de Guerra Junqueiro y de 
las cosas que le of. Pero es para mds largo 
trabajo.”38 

También para mas largo trabajo seria un 
comentario sobre la correspondencia entre 
Unamuno y estos y otros amigos, de la cual 
hasta hoy se ha publicado poco mis que la 
que sustuvo con Manuel Laranjeira. Se 
espera que pronto nos faciliten las cartas 
que recibié de Eugénio de Castro—y tam- 
bién las que escribié a Castro, copiadas 
hace tiempo por John M. Fein," igual que 
las cambiadas entre don Miguel y Teixeira 
de Pascoaes, reunidas hace tiempo por 
Ramén Martinez Lépez. De Guerra Jun- 
queiro hay tres 0 cuatro breves, de poco in- 
terés, en el archivo salmantino. Su amistad 
con el poeta de A patria debié ser mucho 
mas intensa en lo personal que en lo epis- 
tolar. Un examen minucioso del epistolario 
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—hoy en camino de ser catalogado—de la 
“a” a la “ch” inclusive, no descubri6é nin- 
guna correspondencia con amigos portu- 
gueses de marcado relieve literario. Hay, 
claro esta, de aquellas cartas en que se le 
pregunta a uno dénde poder obtener tal 
libro suyo, o en que se le pide el autégrafo. 
Lo unico de interés entre ellas son unas 
cartas de Anténio Corréa d’Oliveira 
(1880- ), autor de Ara, Raiz, Parabolas, 
leidos todos por don Miguel. Mucho mas 
numerosas, por contraste, son las de Blanco- 
Fombona, Chocano, Argiiedas. Interesa 
notar que del Brasil no hay sino una, la de 
Camara Cascudo. 

Y tampoco cabe aqui comentar los libros 
dedicados a don Miguel por sus amigos 
portugueses. Los hay de los cuatro amigos 
intimos, y de otros. Viene al caso observar 
que la fecha de la dedicatoria, si se la da, 
o la del mismo libro (siempre que se acepte 
que le fuera enviado a poco de publicarse) 
sirve para indicar aproximadamente cuan- 
do primero hubo contacto, espiritual por lo 
menos, entre don Miguel y aquéllos. ¢Ya 
en 1895 habria recibido el Sagramor de 
Castro?'® zY en 1902 la segunda edicién de 
Sempre de Teixeira de Pascoaes? 

Como punto final de contacto fructifero 
con Portugal, hubo los libros de otros portu- 
gueses, vivos y muertos, a quienes jamas 
conociera, libros citados a través de sus 
escritos—unos regalados por los amigos, 
otros por él comprados, de los cuales la gran 
mayoria constituiran todavia un segmento 
importante de su biblioteca particular de 
4000 tomos que doné a la Universidad. Y 
en no pocas de estas obras, las que mas leyé 
y estudié, habra apuntes y notas marginales 
autégrafas—muchas de las cuales incor- 
porara mas tarde en sus propios libros—que 
deben de echar tanta mas luz sobre su con- 
cepto de Portugal y los portugueses. Las 
obras citadas por don Miguel pasan de 
ochenta. Los autores mejor representados, 
numéricamente, son Teixeira de Pascoaes 
con 17—de las cuales 15 figuran todavia en 
su biblioteca, y Eugénio de Castro con 11— 
de las cuales figuran 8. Por contraste, de 


aquel Camilo que le acompafaba siempre 
en sus viajes, s6lo menciona cinco novelas 
de entre tantas que debe haber leido. Y es 
curioso notar que no alude sino a cuatro 
obras del otro gran novelista portugués, Ega 
de Queiroz. ¢Sera esto una clara indicacién 
de su actitud, nada acogedora, ante el cinico 
escritor “que no creyé en su pueblo”? Ya 
notamos que preferia la literatura moderna 
portuguesa a la clasica. A Camoens, por 
ejemplo, le encontré “perfectamente inso- 
portable,” a quien, “si no fuese por un mal 
entendido patriotismo,” los portugueses cul- 
tos declararian “inferior a muchos escri- 
tores portugueses, sobre todo contempo- 
raneos” (619). Empero, fue fuertemente 
atraido por el “culto al dolor” del buen 
fraile Tomé de Jests (1529-1582), tan 
imaginativamente exaltado en su libro Os 
trabalhos de Jestis, y recordamos esa admira- 
cién suya por Fernao Mendes Pinto, Jodo 
Alvares, Ruy de Pina, que le hizo decir: 
“!Qué encanto el de estos antiguos cronistas 
portugueses!”'® Con los pedantes modernos, 
“el formidable comtista . . . y latoso pe- 
dante Tedfilo Braga” (1843-1924), por 
ejemplo, no pudo simpatizar, ni con los 
extranjerizantes 0 modernistas—“eternismo 
y no modernismo . . . que sera anticuado 
y grotesco de aqui a diez afios, cuando la 
moda pase.”'? Entre los modernos cita con 
frecuencia a Joao de Deus y su Campo de 
flores—“uno de los mas grandes (liricos) de 
la Europa toda en el siglo XIX”'*; a aquel 
hidalgo portugués Almeida Garrett (1799- 
1854) y su inmortal tragedia Frei Luis de 
Sousa; al angustiado Anténio Nobre (1867- 
1900) y su desesperado soneto que termina 
con el verso “amigos, / que desgraca nascer 
em Portugal:” al austero y fuerte poeta 
Herculano (1810-1877); a Fialho de Al- 
meida (1857-1912) de Os gatos y Aes- 
quina; y a Fidelino de Figueiredo de As 
duas Espanhas. 

Merecen sendos estudios dos figuras que 
sobre don Miguel ejercieron una influencia 
constante y poderosa. Poeta angustiado fue 
uno, Antero de Quental (1842-1891), el de 
los terribles y lapidarios sonetos en elogio 
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de la muerte, hermano de Obermann, 
Thomson, Leopardi, Kierkegaard, intensos 
todos en la desesperacién. Y el otro, Oliveira 
Martins (1845-1894), historiador, no sdlo 
“el historiador mas artista que dio en el 
pasado siglo la Peninsula Ibérica, sino el 
unico historiador de ella que merece tal 
nombre.” Don Miguel mismo confesé que 
el autor de la Histdria da civilizagao ibérica 
—obra que deberia ser “breviario de todo 
espanol y de todo portugués culto”—era una 
de sus debilidades: “;Cudnto he aprendido 
en esa su obra triste. . . !""® 

jCuanto mas nos dice don Miguel de los 
literatos, de la literatura, y de la lengua de 
aquel pais cuyos poetas “mas que memorias 
de su tiempo de gloria, nos dan . . . sus- 
piros y quejas, saudades y dulzuras liricas. 
Y nos los dan en una lengua que es un 
halago, sobre todo para los que tenemos 
hechos los oidos al recio martilleo del 
huesudo castellano” (313). 

Mas ja vae tarde. Ya es hora de que con 
Unamuno, y con Camilo, dejando atras a 
Guarda, atravesemos la frontera que por 
esa parte no se senala ni por rio, ni por 
montafias, ni por demarcacién alguna na- 
tural. La otra frontera, la de por dentro, la 
habremos franqueado en parte, gracias a 
esta excursién con don Miguel a ese Portu- 
gal que tanto nos ha dado a todos que sofiar. 


NOTAS 


* Revisién y ampliacién de un trabajo leido en 
la reunién ‘oaut de la South Atlantic Modern 
Language Association, Atlanta, noviembre de 
1956. Ensayo de una obra en preparacién. 


1 Obras completas (Madrid, Afrodisio Aguada, 
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1951), 1, 379. De aqui en adelante se refiere a 
esta edicién con las siglas OC. A no ser otro tomo 
de la serie, la pagina sigue inmediatamente a la 


cita. 

* Oliveira Martins. Historia de Portugal (1942), 
11, 69. 

3 Manuel Laranjeira. Cartas (Lisboa, Portu- 


galia, 1943), pp. 169-70. 

* John M. Fein. Eugénio de Castro and the De- 
velopment of Cosmopolitanism in Hispanic 
Poetry (Harvard, tesis doctoral inédita, 1949), 
pp. 330-31. 

> Op. cit., p. 19. 

6 Ibid., p. 172. 

7 Publicados en Ahora de Madrid. Véanse OC, 1 
1055-65 y De esto y de aquello (Buenos Aires, 
Editorial ‘Sudamericana, 1953), m1, 391-98. De 
aqui " panes se refiere a esta edicion con las 
siglas 

Cartas, p. 181. 

* Ibid., p. 174. Es obviamente errénea la fecha 
de 9/VII/08 que se da a esta carta. Debe ser. del 
9/XI11/08, a la cual responde Laranjeira en carta 
fechada ° 11 del mismo mes. 


1° Thid., 19-20. 

11E pistolario exire Miguel de y Juan 
Maragall ( (Reanatone, Edimar, 1951), p. 75. 

12 FA, m1, 374. 

13 Thid., pp. 369-71. 


14 Véase su obra ya citada, pp. 325-33. 

* Probablemente que no, porque en una carta 
fechade el 28 de febrero de 1903, la cual parece 
senalar el comienzo de su amistad, don Miguel 
escribe: “Sdlo conocia a usted por una traduccién 
de su Belkiss, que me envié mi amigo Berisso de 
Buenos Aires, y por referencias.” Vease Fein, 
op. cit., p. 325. 

16 FA, m1, p. 362. 
'T OC, m, p. 1262. De Contra esto y aquello, 


1912. 

18 OC, v, p. 960. 

19 OC, 1, p. 330. Para unas observaciones muy 
acertadas sobre Unamuno y Oliveira Martins, 
véase Miguel de Ferdinandy (“Unamuno y 
Portugal,” Cuadernos de la catedra de Miguel 
de Unamuno, 1951, mu, p. 112): “La magnifica 
propaganda espiritual y literaria de Unamuno, 
en cuanto toca al problema de convivencia de los 
pueblos peninsulares, se basa expresamente en 


ideas de Oliveira Martins.” 
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DON QUIJOTE AND THE “PECADOS MORTALES” 


Rurs C. 


The major strands in the intricate texture 
of the Quijote have long since been disen- 
tangled, identified and analyzed. In three 
and a half centuries scholarly ink has 
been lavishly spilled on varying interpreta- 
tions and painstaking exegesis.Less atten- 
tion, however, has been paid to the richly 
evocative quality of Cervantes’ style, to the 
multiplicity of echoes and images called 
forth by phrases too slight to be dignified 
as sources or even as allusions. There is, 
for example, a suggestion of Dante in 
the description of Grisdstomo, who “aleanzé 
por premio ser despojos de la muerte en 
la mitad de la carrera de su vida.” There 
is the opening of the Captive’s tale—that 
most autobiographical of the interpolations 
—with the folk-lore father who divides his 
goods between his three sons and sends 
them out to seek their fortune after the 
manner of innumerable fairy-tales. There 
is even a fleeting suggestion of the pic- 
torial representations of the Flight into 
Egypt in the arrival of Zoraida and the 
Captain at the inn. Slight as these pas- 
sages are, they nevertheless are added evi- 
dence of Cervantes’ love of reading every- 
thing that came to hand, “aunque sean los 
papeles rotos de las calles” and of his 
impressive verbal and auditory memory. 
For the reader there is charm in the echoes 
themselves and in his own recognition 
of them. 

One such echo in chapter 8 of the 1615 
book has strangely enough escaped the 
notice of commentators. Don Quijote and 
Sancho are discussing the universal desire 
to achieve fame. After naming the famous 
deeds of a series of heroes of antiquity, 
Don Quijote points out that the Christian 
knight should seek glory in the world to 
come rather than the vain fame of this 
world. He says 
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Hemos de matar en los gigantes a la soberbia; a 
la envidia, en la generosidad y buen pecho; a la 
ira, en el reposado continente y quietud del dni- 
mo; a la ba % y al suefo, en el poco comer que 
comemos y en el mucho velar que velamos; a la 
lujuria y lascivia en la lealtad que guardamos a 
las que hemos hecho sefioras de nuestros pensa- 
mientos; a la pereza, con andar por todas las partes 
del mundo, buscando las ocasiones que nos pue- 
den hacer y hagan, sobre cristianos, famosos 
caballeros. 


Soberbia, envidia, ira, gula, lujuria, pereza: 
here are six of the seven mortal sins. 
Avaricia understandably is absent. Cer- 
tainly it is one sin that caused neither Don 
Quijote nor his creator any qualms of 
conscience. Now it is not at all strange 
that Cervantes as a practicing Catholic 
should list these obstacles to sanctity. Nor 
is he without precedent in thus incorporat- 
ing them into a work of literature. Dante, 
Juan Ruiz de Hita and Pedro Lépez de 
Ayala, to mention only a few writers, had 
already done so in their very different 
fashions. The remarkable thing is the role 
of this list in the changing characterization 
of Don Quijote. Gula, lujuria and pereza, 
of course, can be dismissed from consider- 
ation, for they were never his besetting 
sins, but soberbia and ira were frequent 
stumbling blocks to the Don Quijote of the 
1605 book. Soberbia blinds him repeatedly 
to the true nature of his activities and to 
surrounding reality. By 1615, however, he 
is no longer the proud hero who boasts 
that his strength is as the strength of a 
hundred men, who will not draw his 
sword against men of low degree, and who 
steadfastly insists on denying the evidence 
of his senses. He is now aware of the 
delusive nature of soberbia, for he tells his 
niece “Al caballero pobre no le queda otro 
camino para mostrar que es caballero sino 
el de la virtud, siendo afable, bien criado, 
cortés, y comedido, y oficioso; no soberbio, 
no arrogante, no murmurador, y sobre todo 
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caritativo . . .” (Pt. u, 6) 

The early Don Quijote was also quick 
to anger, even going so far as to strike 
Sancho. Twice he excuses his eruptions 
of rage by saying that “los primeros movi- 
mientos no son en manos de los hombres.” 
Ten years later he answers Sancho’s re- 
marks, which he would formerly have re- 
garded as blasphemous, with relatively mild 
reproofs. The Caballero Verde’s strictures 
on the books of chivalry would have pro- 
voked a furious outburst from the early 
Quijote, but now the Knight takes instead 
the tack of conciliatory persuasion. He even 
counters the sarcastic attack of the priest 
in the house of the Duke and Duchess 
with dignity and an unexpected degree of 
restraint. 


The significance of the passage quoted 
from chapter 8 of the second book seems 
to be that it marks the beginning of a 
process of identification of the real values 
in the chivalrous ideal with those of the 
Christian ideal. Don Quijote appears to 
be particularly concerned with the dangers 
into which soberbia could lead. “Nuestras 
obras,” he tells Sancho, “no han de salir 
del limite que nos tiene puesto la religién 
cristiana que profesamos.” This is a process 
of change which, despite temporary and 
very human set-backs, is to terminate with 
the Knight's return to sanity in the final 
chapter of Part 1. 
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RECOGNITION AND THE GALEOTES EPISODE 


James R. Browne 
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In his excellent essay, The Genesis of 
“Don Quixote,” Menéndez-Pidal makes 
quite clear the shift in Cervantes’ thinking 
with regard to motivating the character 
of his own invention, when he adjusts the 
source of Don Quijote’s inspiration from 
the Romancero to the novels of chivalry. 
In this process, as Menéndez-Pidal shows, 
instead of remaining a clownish figure like 
Sachetti’s Agnolo di Ser Gherardo, or 
Bartolo of the Entremés de los romances, 
Don Quijote becomes a man with a mis- 
sion, and from then on Cervantes “begins 
to look upon the madman’s fancies as an 
ideal deserving of respect.”* The humor 
Cervantes has in mind can now be carried 
to a fuller development, while the “national 
ideals of the Romancero” are preserved. 

Another shift of value, one to my mind 
of equal importance, but which I have 
never seen commented on, is found in the 
difference between two attitudes of Don 
Quijote—the first being the way in which 
he recognizes his error during the after- 
math of the galeotes episode; and the sec- 
ond, the nature of his recognition in the 
sequel to the Andrés episode (I, 31). 

The keynote of the former reaction is 
the comic. One remembers that when Don 
Quijote and Sancho are recovering in 
Chapter XXIII from their mistreatment 
at the hands of the galley slaves, the knight 
says—“Siempre, Sancho, lo he ofdo decir: 
que el hacer bien a villanos es echar agua 
en la mar.” He then admits he should have 
listened to Sancho, a remark which the 
latter receives scornfully. 

There can be no question here that 
Don Quijote is recognizing the folly of 
what he has done in the previous chapter, 
in releasing the galley slaves. The import- 
ant thing about the recognition at this 
point is that it is only a rueful kind of 
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recognition, and not that of deep or painful 
regret. Resulting from frustation, from ex- 
asperation, as it does, it falls within the 
range of the comic. 

A different kind of recognition appears 
in Chapter XXXI of Part One with the 
reappearance of Andrés. Here we find the 
recognition of real regret. One remembers 
that Don Quijote, Sancho, the Priest, the 
Barber, Dorotea, and Cardenio are sup- 
posedly on their way to Micomicén, but are 
actually approaching the inn of Sancho’s 
blanket-tossing. They encounter Andrés. 

The reader knows, but Don Quijote still 
does not know, that Andrés did not fare 
at all well after Don Quijote’s well-inten- 
tioned meddling in Chapter IV, when he 
rescued the boy, at least for the moment, 
from being beaten by his employer, Juan 
Haldudo, for neglectfulness in shepherd- 
ing. Don Quijote thought the matter settled 
when he loftily ordered Haldudo to pay up 
the boy’s back wages. 

Now, when Andrés happens along, Don 
Quijote expects gratitude, just as he did 
in the case of the galeotes, and takes ad- 
vantage of the occasion in order to deliver 
his bombastic speech, telling the others of 
the great benefits he has brought into the 
life of Andrés. 

Thus he is surprised when Andrés says— 
“but the end of the business turned out 
very much the other way from what your 
grace imagines.” And then the boy goes on 
to give an account of the misfortunes that 
have befallen him as a result of Don 
Quitote’s interference. 

The latter promises to avenge him when 
he has finished the mission he is now on, 
but Andrés, now wary, will have none of 
this. Tust before his departure he begs Don 
Quijote never to come to his rescue again, 
no matter in what plight he may find him. 


| 


The final blow comes for Don Quijote 
when the boy curses him and all knights 
errant. Then he runs off, too swiftly for 
the knight to overtake him and punish him. 

What a let-down this represents for Don 
Quijote’s belief that he has performed a 
good deed! It is a bitter disillusionment. 
“Qued6 corridisimo don Quijote del cuento 
de Andrés, y fué menester que los demas 
tuviesen mucha cuenta con no reirse, por 
no acaballe de correr del todo.”—the chapter 
ends. 

There can be no doubt whatever that 
here Don Quijote has faced reality com- 
pletely. He is troubled when he realizes 
that he not only has accomplished nothing; 
he has actually caused harm. The case of 
the galeotes had no poignancy such as this, 
for they were a pack of rascals. But with 
Andrés, a helpless child has been made to 
suffer, and this is what pains the Knight 
errant.* 

Thus we observe two kinds of recogni- 
tion—that of the galeotes episode, falling 
within the range of the comic; and that 
of the Andrés episode, belonging in the 
category of more serious self-criticism. 
When one considers the nature of the 
later moments of recognition in the novel, 
one sees that Don Quijote’s mood in con- 
nection with the Andrés episode is more 
consistent with these, which tend to be 
basically serious even though frequently 
clouded with his notions of chivalrous 
behavior, than is his reaction after the 
galeotes episode. Such moments, for ex- 
ample, are—his surprisingly rational dis- 
cussion with Sansén Carrasco (II, 3); the 
adventure of the carro de la muerte CII, ID, 
when the fantastic figures of the players 
appear to him only as players, and it takes 
the clown with the bells and bladders to 
arouse his wrath; the adventure of the 
lions CII, 17), with all its foolhardiness, 
but at the same time its acceptance of the 
lions as lions and not enchanted beasts; 
and his conversation with Don Diego de 
Miranda in the same chapter (“—:Quién 
duda, sefior don Diego de Miranda, que 
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vuesa merced no me tenga en su opinién 
por un hombre disparatado y loco?”). 

Then there are the occasions of his recog- 
nizing inns as inns and not as castles CII, 
24, 59, and 71); his doubts about things 
seeming now real, now enchanted, in the 
superb chapter of the puppet show CII, 
26—“Ahora acabo de creer—dijo a este 
punto don Quijote—lo que otras muchas 
veces he creido: que estos encantadores que 
me persiguen no hacen sino ponerme las 
figuras como ellas son delante de los ojos, 
y luego me las mudan y truecan en las que 
ellos quieren.” Surely this is a positive re- 
cognition that appearances and reality may 
not coincide!); his groping efforts to ration- 
alize these hesitancies CII, 29), in the 
adventure of the water-mills (“—Calla, 
Sancho—dijo don Quijote—; que aunque 
parecen acefas, no lo son; y ya te he dicho 
que todas las cosas trastruecan y mudan de 
su ser natural los encantos. No quiero decir 
que las mudan de uno en otro ser real- 
mente, sino que lo parece, ...”); his 
almost cynical comment on the cave of 
Montesinos, following his skepticism over 
the Clavileho episode CII, 41)”—Sancho, 
pues vos queréis que se os crea lo que 
habéis visto en el cielo, you quiero que vos 
me credis a mi lo que vi en la cueva 
de Montesinos. Y no os digo mas.”); the 
bitterness of his remark (II, 68), when 
he and Sancho are trampled by pigs 
(“—Dejalos estar, amigo; que esta afrenta 
es pena de mi pecado, y justo castigo del 
cielo es que a un caballero andante vencido 
le coman adivas, y le piquen avispas, y 
le hollen puercos.”); and his final renuci- 
ation of the novelas de caballerias at the 
end of the novel. 

To compare the kind of recognition that 
follows the galeotes episode to these mo- 
ments brings the former into sharper relief 
and to my mind causes it to emerge as 
something unique. For one sees in it that 
Don Quijote is taking not only a fully 
conscious point of view of what has hap- 
pened to him, but a humorously sophisti- 
cated one as well. Nothing else could be 
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indicated by—“hacer bien a villanos es echar 
agua en la mar.” 

But now, if in this aftermath of the 
galeotes episode Don Quijote’s attitude is 
different from his reactions to other epi- 
sodes, one cannot help but ask—is there 
something that differentiates this adventure 
itself from the others, and if so, what is 
the significance of this uniqueness? 

The answer lies, I think, in the fact that 
the galeotes episode stretches to the ex- 
treme the original conception Cervantes 
had for this novel. It places the madman in 
the center of contemporary life more surely 
and squarely than at any other moment in 
the book; and we find Don Quijote con- 
fronting (and accepting in so far as he can 
and still retain his character) the actuality 
before him. The actuality consists of an 
explosive situation. It cannot be compared 
to other incidents or adventures in which 
Don Quijote also accepts reality, as with 
the troop of players or the lions, for in 
these there is no social factor involved; 
they represent purely personal adventures. 

But here there is a powerful contrast 
between the basic situation of the adven- 
ture and the personality of the knight 
errant; and the sharper the contrast the 
more inevitable the result. For such wide 
disparity, unless treated in a purely didactic 
way, can result only in the comic;* gloomy 
comedy here, to be sure, but comedy, which 
Don Quijote sums up wryly in his own 
words. His noble efforts have resulted only 
in a waste of time, and he himself recog- 
nizes this to be the case. 

One might well ask why Cervantes 
doesn’t repeat the perfection of the galeotes 
episode, continue with other adventures in 
the same vein. But this would have meant 
having to place Don Quijote in one situ- 
ation after another involving pressing, con- 
temporary reality; perhaps his even going to 
join the life of the court, confronting 
social problems of the day, adopting a 
critical attitude toward society. From this, 
there could have been only two significant 
results. 


Either Don Quijote would be depicted 
as successful, or as a failure. If the former, 
he would probably have reformed all 
Spain, in which case the book could be 
nothing but fantasy; or, as an anachronistic 
figure confronting sheer reality, he would 
have been doomed to failure, suffering one 
defeat after another, always emerging by 
saying, in a worldly way—“that business 
was a waste of time.” I think it was here 
that Cervantes drew the line. 

Everyone is aware that Cervantes, as he 
wrote, seemed to acquire a respect and an 
affection for the character of his own 
creation. One cannot forget the dignity of 
his reply to the ecclesiastic in the Duke's 
household, nor his contemptuous reproval 
of Don Diego de Miranda in the adventure 
of the lions. Cervantes must have been re- 
luctant to project Don Quijote through a 
series of adventures from which he would 
emerge not only always defeated, but re- 
signed over the result of a bad choice of 
action. He would quickly have no illusions 
left, and thus could not for very long go 
on serving as the idealistic man with a 
mission. It would not have been in keeping 
with the irascible, likable, monomaniacal, 
strenuous character Cervantes obviously in- 
tended him to be. 

Recognition was bound to come, yes, if 
this work were to represent something 
superior in the world of literature, but it 
had to come the hard way, in a process 
leading to high pathos (“en los nidos de 
antaio no hay pdjaros hogafio”), rather 
than through any humorous acceptance of 
adverse circumstances. If this had not been 
the case, the book might well have ended 
on the perfection of the galeotes episode. 
But Cervantes has him remain true to the 
chivalrous tradition until, even though in 
the end he renounces the novels of chivalry, 
we realize that the thing which finally de- 
feats him, his overthrow by Carrasco, is a 
chivalrous episode itself. It is this stead- 
fastness which is not compatible with the 
matter of fact worldliness and humor of 
the statement—“hacer bien a villanos es 


echar agua en la mar.” 

As a final note, it would be difficult to 
discuss the episode of the galeotes without 
acknowledging the fact that to some it rep- 
resents a tragic episode, or points up a tragic 
attitude. I cannot agree with this point of 
view, however, nor even in this particular 
case with Américo Castro, whose monu- 
mental contributions are an example and 
an inspiration to Hispanic scholarship. His 
statement is this: 


No obstante, la justicia pura, como tantas otras 
construcciones de la razon o del anhelo, cuando 
llegamos realmente a asirlas, se nos van de las 
manos. La justicia encantadora, prometida por el 
humanismo, queda maltrecha y abollada por la 
nube de pedradas que los galeotes arrojan sobre 
su libertador. Hay cosas que no son para este 
mundo, no obstante no tener sentido sino dentro 
de este mundo. He ahi la tragedia cervantina.* 


I take the phrase “tragedia cervantina” 


to mean that Castro believes Cervantes has 
a consistent point of view, a feeling of 
sharp regret, over the disparity between 
human achievement and aspiration and 
that he expresses this through his literary 
creations and what he has happen to them. 
Thus Don Quijote is made to suffer for 
trying to establish ideal justice on earth. 
But I question that this is actually the 
case with Cervantes. Cervantes was capable 
of strong feelings over injustice, as everyone 
knows and as Castro has explained in the 
same chapter from which the above quota- 
tion is taken; and was tolerantly cynical 
at other times; but I cannot accept the idea 
that his character, a basically merry one, 
brooded on human affairs in a_ tragic 
attitude. 

In fact, I question whether the contrast 
between achievement and aspiration and 
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our awareness of it is tragic at all. It is a 
serious human problem, but not tragedy. 
Tragedy affects and focuses on the indi- 
vidual soul, shows dignity and fortitude 
shining forth in the midst of failure and 
defeat. But the human race is too optimistic 
basically to make a general philosophy of 
defeat; cultivate it for its occasional inspira- 
tion. 

I am convinced that we tend to think of 
the galeotes episode as tragic because of 
the gloomy atmosphere of it, the cynicism 
and brutality that show through from its 
background, the overwhelming irony. But 
the final effect after the shock of the galeo- 
tes’ turning on Don Quijote is one of merri- 
ment over human presumption. Don Qui- 
jote is hurled back with more violence 
than in any other episode from his charge 
against reality, and quite consistently with 
its conception, judges it with bitter humor. 
The laughter of the gods hovers over this 
scene. It could only be done once. 


NOTES 


1 Ramon Menéndez—Pidal, The Genesis of “Don 
Quixote,” in Cervantes across the Centuries, ed. 
by Angel Flores and M. J. Benardete (New York, 
1948), p. 45. 


2It is noteworthy, I think, that in his Vida de 
don Quijote y Sancho, Unamuno ignores com- 
pletely what Andrés has had to say in Chapter 
XXXI: possibly for the reason that it is not con- 
sistent with his own interpretation of Don Quijote 
as a saintly person. 


3 This point, and how Cervantes developed his 
own course of action, are discus in Castro’s 
La estructura del “Quijote.” This essay ap- 
pears in his Semblanzas y estudios espafioles 


Sergey ofrecido a don Américo Castro; Ma- 
rid, 1956), as well as elsewhere. 


4 Américo Castro, El pensamiento de Cervantes 
(Madrid, 1925), p. 209. 
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MYTHOLOGY IN THE POETRY OF JULIO HERRERA Y REISSIG 


GeorcE D. Scape 
University of Texas 


Like the majority of the Modernist poets 
in Spanish America, Julio Herrera y Reissig 
(1875-1910) of Uruguay was enchanted 
with the exotic. Among the most important 
exotic elements found in Modernist poetry 
is classical mythology, which plays a prom- 
inent role in Herrera y Reissig’s work and 
is treated by him in a highly distinctive 
fashion. From which authors he derived his 
mythological knowledge is difficult to as- 
certain with complete certainty: he knew 
little or nothing of Greek and Latin,’ but 
he read widely in French and Spanish 
literatures,” rich stockpiles of classical lore, 
and was influenced as well by the mytho- 
logical poems of Rubén Dario.* Along with 
the other Modernist poets, Herrera y 
Reissig turned zealously to mythology for 
inspiration in order to lose himself in a 
world suffused with beauty, splendor and 
opulence, far removed from humdrum actu- 
alities. To a greater degree than most of the 
other Modernists, he dwelt in the poet's 
ivory tower, wrapped up in the clouds of 
his subjective world and nourished by the 
images suggested from his readings.* He 
shunned facile expressions and sought out 
the subtle, the bizarre and the glittering 
phrase in which to convey his thought, 
using mythology with more originality than 
most of his contemporaries in Spanish 
America. It is true that routine mythological 
allusions do occur in his work, e.g., “que 
apacigua como un Leteo,”® but do not to 
the extent that they appear in the bulk 
of Modernist poetry. Reading Herrera y 
Reissig’s poems, one is soon caught up and 
spun about in dazzling cascades of imagery, 
many of which refer to mythology. 

Rubén Dario, the outstanding figure of 
the Modernist movement, devotes a con- 
siderable number of poems to specific 
mythological themes as well as employing 


mythology in a conventional decorative 
way. Herrera y Reissig has fewer poems 
given over entirely to a mythological theme. 
He usually weaves allusions to mythology 
into the fabric of his poems with little 
organization and unity. His first poetic 
collection, Las pascuas del tiempo (1900), 
is stuffed with mythological allusions. This 
series of poems depicts a dance of the dead 
presided over by Father Time, and pre- 
sents a confusing array of historical and 
mythological characters. Venus arrives in 
the midst of the motley throng of dancers: 
. todos se desvisten, tiemblan, juran, / se 
arrojan al suelo y sélo se oye un inmenso rugi- 
do / de fiera hambrienta: los hombres se aba- 
lanzan a la diosa / (ya no hay nadie que esté 
en calma, todos perdieron el juicio); / todas la 
san, la muerden, con una furia espantosa, / y 


Adonis llora de rabia . . . en medio de ese des- 
quicio. (39) 


Also among the group of revelers 


Bailan Nemrod p Sansén, Anteo, Quirén y 

Eurito; / bailan Julieta, Eloisa, Santa Teresa y 

Eulalia, / y los centauros: Caumantes, Grineo, 

Medon y Clito / (Hércules no: le ha prohibido 

bailar la celosa Onfalia).* (40) 

Similar enumerations, most of them not 
very remarkable, are encountered through- 
out Las pascuas. The paraders include 
Orpheus, the Muses, the Sirens, the Parcae, 
Actaeon and Diana, Pan, centaurs, satyrs, 
Hydras, Pluto, Proserpine, nymphs, the 
Furies and “Negras Amazonas . . . a horca- 
jadas en palos de escoba” (60). 


In another early and more abstruse poem, 
“La vida” (1900), Herrera y Reissig makes 
use of the Amazon queen, Penthesilea. 
Here she assumes a symbolic role, repre- 
senting the divine ideal for which the poet 
strives, and the steed ridden by her repre- 
sents the poet’s spirit.’ Herrera y Reissig 
describes at some length the effect she has 
upon him. Among her attributes is her 


excellent horsemanship, which he conveys 
by the following image: 

Con el halago del si, 

leve y fugaz como el aura, 

iba la briosa Centaura 

siempre delante de mi. (73) 

The poet is unable to capture his elusive 
ideal. He cries out to her pleading for 
death: “Cifieme la ardiente tinica / que 
dié de morir a Neso” (75).° Penthesilea ap- 
pears later in one of the sonnets of Las 
clepsidras (1910) entitled “Amazona.” 
Here she is a more concrete figure, with 
flashing whip, shining out above the sun, 
“roja y solemne / como un Arcangel incen- 
diando un mundo” (272). 

“Los ojos de Julieta” is a long poem filled 
with mythological references describing 
eyes that attract and repel the poet at the 
same time. Again some of the allusions are 
quite ordinary: “petrifying Medusas, fright- 
ful Gorgons, divining Melampus, bloody 
Danaids, the fall of Bellerophon;”’ but 
others show imagination and originality: 

jComo la frente de Jove, 
tienen la luz que repele: 


la luz que did vida a Baco 
e hizo morir a Semele! (136) 


Cuando adora ~ sus ojos 
un “fiat lux” de placeres: 
como las piedras de Pirra 
cristalizaban (137) 


Radamanto que juzga 
son Minos que perdona! (140) 


indulgente 
para el Plutén que (139) 


Bellos ojos que surgieron 

de las iras de Neptuno, 

cual la insigne Via Lactea 
broté del seno de Juno! (142) 


Apparently the origin of the Milky Way 
was a myth that Herrera y Reissig fancied, 
for he describes it again in more detail in 
“Génesis,” another of the sonnets of Las 
clepsidras: 

uno duerme cien noches . . . Vorazmente, 


ércules nifio, con precoz desvelo, 
en un lubrico rapto de serpiente, 


le muerde el seno. Brama el Helesponto . 
Surge un lampo de leche. Y en el cielo 
la Via Lactea escintil6 de pronto. (274) 
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Here the myth takes on a libidinous and 
sinister cast: rather than suckle contented- 
ly, the child Hercules bites Juno’s breast 
with desire and like a serpent. “Génesis” 
also contains other interesting references to 
mythology: 

. . . Proserpina arroja 

su sangre al mar.® Las horas son eternas. 

Jupiter en la orgia desenoja 

su cefio absurdo; y junto a las cisternas, 

las Ménades, al fs que las sonroja, 

arman la columnata de sus piernas. (274) 

Herrera y Reissig’s imagination works 

feverishly in “El laurel rosa,” a panegyric 
to the French poet, Sully Prudhomme. In 
this poem he has drawn more heavily from 
mythology than in any other, and many 
of its mythological images rank among the 
best to be found in his work. A Chilean 
critic remarks shrewdly about this poem: 
“Parece que el tema es sdlo un pretexto 
para desbordar su fantasia, la que se tras- 
lada al Olimpo para presenciar la recepcién 
del que el poeta llama ‘olimpico dios 
joven.’”*° On Mt. Olympus there reigns 
an atmosphere of heady joy and festivity: 


suave 7 redonda 
plenitud del goce; 
rie el Agora estridente 
y Vulcano a cada bote 
quema, en locas geometrias, 
una gloria de asteroides; 
Febo aterciopela el éxtasis 
vago de los horizontes; (243-244) 
Although the poet has chosen Olympus 
as his setting, he introduces mythological 
figures usually found on the sea, the earth 
or in hell. Thus we encounter a charming 
group of sea deities in a scene shot through 
with color, music and the gay splashings of 
cabalgatas de hipocampos 
rizan el piélago informe; 
muge sus trompas un coro 
de viejos Tritones; 
ja cromaticos ayes 
las Sirenas y en i 
trampolines de agua vi 
ruedan Nereidas de poe (245) 
In the midst of all these frolicking and 
carefree divinities 


por la montafia implacable 
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Sisifo empuja su mole; 

coros de ninfas hurajias 
repican su leve trote, 

mientras que faunos velludos 
guinan con ojos bribones .. . 
Todo exulta. Atropos rie; 

rie el moroso Aqueronte; (246) 

The poet seems chiefly concerned in 
“E] laurel rosa” with producing a series of 
unusual figures employing as many mytho- 
logical allusions as possible. If they appear 
incongruous at times, he seems either not 
to care or to be aware of it. What matters 
is that he achieves the effects he is striving 
for, creating startling images and beautiful 
lines. 

Among Herrera y Reissig’s best known 
poems are the idyllic sonnets which com- 
prise several volumes of his work, notably 
Los éxtasis de la montana (1904, 1910). 
Even in these poems that deal with the 
Uruguayan countryside and with local 
color, the poet can not resist the exotic and 
gives to the peasants described in them 
names culled from classical mythology." 
Regarding these sonnets, Pino Saavedra cor- 
rectly maintains: “La aparicién de nombres 
griegos—también los hay latinos y biblicos 
—no pasa mas alla de la esfera de una deco- 
racién antroponimica” (p. 43). 

“La tertulia lunatica,” which appears in 
one of the poet's last volumes, La torre de 
las esfinges (1909), is studded with unus- 
ual imagery. Herrera y Reissig’s straining 
for originality of expression leads him here 
to yoke together odd combinations of words 
teeming with metaphors that some critics 
have found quite disconcerting. Rufino 
Blanco-Fombona, who was completely en- 
chanted with “E] laurel rosa,” thought that 
“La tertulia lundtica” was in need of the 
strait-jacket and the icy shower.’* In these 
madcap verses there are occasional refer- 
ences to mythology with an emphasis on 
the gruesome, the morbid, the sanguinary: 

y rie el desequilibrio 


de un satiro de ludibrio 
enfermo de absintio verde . 


(251-252) 


Caronte, con el murciélago 
de su barca—vela sorda . 


en las riberas aborda 


el desgreiado turbion, 

iy como la interjeccioén 

de un rayo sobre la Nada 

se raja la carcajada 
estridente de Pluton! (264) 
funambulesca Danaida (259) 


y una espectral Edad Media 

danza epilepsias abstrusas, 

como un horror de Medusas 

de la Divina Comedia. (256) 

Scattered through the pages of Herrera 

y Reissig’s poems are other impressive 
mythological images: 

. . . El humo hace un fantoche 

de pies de satiro y sombrero oblongo. (100) 


peina el mar con su tridente 
Neptuno desde la Célquide 
y entre pluviales gavillas, 
una fragancia salobre 
denuncia el bafio de Venus 


en el dmbar de su cofre . . . (246) 


Mythology for Herrera y Reissig is a 
coffer filled with treasures into which he 
dips at will, fashioning what he finds there 
into his own peculiar creations. He experi- 
ments with it just as he experiments with 
words. Its voluptuousness furnishes him 


with an abundant supply of sensory images 
to which he is greatly addicted, and its 
rich and luxuriant details provide him with 
opportunities for conceits and_ pictorial 
ornaments. Because of Herrera y Reissig’s 
originality, mythology comes alive in his 
poetry. 


NOTES 


1 Osvaldo Crispo Acosta, Motivos de critica (Mon- 
tevideo, 1929), p. 131. 


2 Especially nineteenth century French poets who 
exerted a considerable influence on him. See the 
excellent study by Bernard Gicovate, Julio He- 
rrera y Reissig and the Symbolists (Berkeley—Los 
Angeles, 1957); also Gustavo Correa, “The Poet- 
rv of Julio Herrera y Reissig and French Sym- 
bolism,” PMLA, txvim (December 1953), 935- 
942; Elizabeth Colquhoun, “Notes on French 
Influences in the Work of Julio Herrera y Reis- 
sig,” Bulletiz of Spanish Studies, xx1 (1944), 
145-158; Guillermo de Torre, Estudio preliminar 
in Herrera y Reissig, Poesias completas (Buenos 
Aires, 1945), pp. 17-18. 


3 Gicovate, pp. 21-25; Crispo Acosta, pp. 148-150. 


+ Alberto Zum Felde, Proceso intelectual del Uru- 
guay y critica de su literatura, 1 (Montevideo, 
1930), p. 124. 
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5 Herrera y Reissig, Poesias completas (Buenos 
Aires, 1945), p. 288. Subsequent quotations 
from Herrera’s poetry are all from this edition 
and page numbers will appear in the text. 


® Most of the Modernist poets refer to the episode 
of Hercules’s subservience to the Lydian queen 
Omphale. As far as I know, Herrera injects a new 
detail into the myth here when he declares that 
Omphale forbade Hercules to dance. 


7 Guillermo de Torre, pp. 69, 71. 


8 According to the standard versions of this myth, 
Hercules died from the effects of the poisoned 


tunic of Nessus, while Nessus was struck down 
by one of Hercules’s arrows when he attempted 
to ravish the latter’s wife, Deianira. It seems likely 


that Herrera confused the two here. 


® Proserpine’s action here of casting her blood into 
the sea refers to no well established mythological 
version. 


10 Y, Pino Saavedra, La poesia de Julio Herrera y 
Reissig. Sus temas y su estilo (Santiago de Chile, 
1932), p. 59. 


11 Following the example of the French poet, Al- 
tt Samain, whose collection of sonnets, Aux 
ncs du vase, Herrera translated into Spanish. 

See Gicovate, pp. 32-39, for a discussion of 

Samain’s influence on Herrera. 


12 El modernismo y los poetas modernistas (Ma- 
drid, 1929), p. 209. 
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Critics who have written about Lorca in 
America feel that New York had little in- 
fluence on his work and that his opinion of 
the United States was almost completely 
negative. For Angel del Rio, “whatever sig- 
nificance Poet in New York may have does 
not spring from any genuine contact with 
actual American life, which the poet saw 
only from the outside.”* Gil Benumeya 
quotes Lorca as having said: “fuera del arte 
negro no queda en los Estados Unidos mas 
que mecdnica y automatismo.”* Conrad 
Aiken says: “He hated us, and rightly, for 
the right reasons.”* Yet in August, 1929, 
Lorca spent ten days in an unspoiled sec- 
tion of colonial New England and came 
away from his experience enriched and un- 
derstanding its way of life. 

Some two or three years before he came 
to the United States, Garcia Lorca had met 
Philip Cummings, a young American poet- 
student at the Residencia in Madrid. Lorca 
and Cummings became friends and Cum- 
mings invited him to stay at his parents’ 
cabin at Lake Eden, Vermont. In the fol- 
lowing letter, written some six weeks 
earlier, even though Lorca calls New York 
“babilénica, cruel y violenta ciudad,” he 
mentions that it is “llena por otra parte de 
gran belleza moderna.” 

Querido amiguito mio 

Recibi tu carta con gran alegria. He encontrado 
ya un sitio en New York. Deseo verte muy pronto 
y pienso constantemente en ti pero me he matricu- 
lado r consejo de Onfs, el profesor en la Uni- 
versidad de Columbia y yo no puedo por esta 


causa ir contigo hasta dentro de seis semanas. Si 
entonces ti sigues queriendo, yo iré a tu lado 
encantado. 

Si para entonces ti no estds en tu casa, te 
ruego vengas a verme a New York. ¢Te parece 
bien? Escribeme con toda confianza si esto puede 


ser. 

Estoy confundido por tu gran amabilidad en- 
vidndome el dinero para el billete y desde luego 
si no se arregla mi viaje dentro de seis semanas te 
lo devolveré guarddndote siempre gratitud y leal- 
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tad hidalga que es todo lo mejor que puede dar 
un espanol. 


Escribeme enseguida querido amigo y dime si 
te parece bien el retraso de mi viaje. Yo debo 
hacer, ya que estoy matriculado, este curso de 
inglés. aah 0 yo pasaria unos dids contigo y serian 
deliciosos para mi. 

Espero que ti me contestards y no te olvidards 
de este poeta del Sur perdido ahora en esta ba- 
bilénica cruel y violenta ciudad, llena por otra 
parte de gran belleza moderna. 

Vivo en Columbia y mis sefias son éstas. 

Mister Federico G. Lorca, 

Furnald Hall, 

Columbia University 

New York City. 

Espero que tu me contestar4s enseguida. Adids 
Recibe un abrazo ederico. 
aluda con todo respeto a tus padres.* 

Cummings was Lorca’s only contact with 
a native creative writer in this country. 
Lorca spent a good part of the day at Eden 
scribbling away on an overturned boat, and 
he and Cummings pursued the subject of 
poetry for hours on end in the cool dusk 
of the northern Vermont lake shore. At 
night they would lie awake arguing about 
words, religion, life and death. Cummings 
translated Lorca’s Canciones while the lat- 
ter sat beside him with his legs dangling 
over the porch railing. Although Lorca of- 
ficially knew no English, he would argue 
constantly over the exact shade of meaning 
to be conveyed by a word. Thus, the 
Canciones, as translated by Cummings, re- 
gardless of its intrinsic poetic worth, is the 
only personally approved version of a 
translation of Lorca’s poetry into English. 
Lorca later sent him an autographed copy 
as a “recuerdo carifioso de la estancia en mi 
cabafia de Vermont,” as well as an auto- 
graphed copy of the Romancero Gitano. 


Lorca had undergone a grave personal 
crisis, which need not be commented upon, 
but his suffering and loneliness were well 
known. Lorca’s dislike for his family, stem- 
ming from more than his father’s reserva- 
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tions about his son’s spending more time 
with his poetry than with his studies, con- 
tributed somewhat to this melancholy, as 
did his feelings about Spanish Catholicism. 
It would appear ironic that the very poetic 
contributions which made the name of 
Lorca great were opposed as foolishness by 
those who have since profited so much by 
their relationship to him. In Lorca’s poems 
the conflict between impulse and constraint 
is with us constantly, but he found a par- 
tial, if temporary, alleviation for his sor- 
row in the calm and friendly atmosphere 
of the Cummings’ menage. 

In a letter to his friend, Angel del Rio, 
from Eden Mills, Lorca called it, “Un 
paisaje prodigioso pero de una melancolia 
infinita. Una buena experiencia para mf. 
. . » Nocesa de llover. Esta familia es muy 
simpatica y llena de un encanto suave, pero 
los bosques y el Jago me sumen en un es- 
tado de desesperacién poética muy dificil de 
sostener. Escribo todo el dia y a la noche 
me siento agotado.. . . Ahora cae la noche. 
Han encendido las luces de petréleo y toda 
mi infancia viene a mi memoria envuelta 
en una gloria de amapolas y cereales. He 
encontrado entre los helechos una rueca 
cubierta de arafias y en el lago no canta ni 
una rana. . . . Esto es acogedor para mi, 
pero me ahogo en esta niebla y esta tran- 
quilidad que hacen surgir mis recuerdos de 
una manera que me queman.”* Vermont 
was the first real “earth” Lorca had ex- 
perienced since leaving his own country, 
and though his restlessness and uncertain- 
ty were ever recurring, Vermont was an 
interlude of peace which helped him regain 
his emotional equilibrium. 

Although not overgiven to physical exer- 
cise, he and Cummings tramped all over 
that part of Vermont. Federico had a spe- 
cial love for old tree stumps, left over from 
lumbering operations, and he called them 
Moorish castles to be attacked. He was 
fascinated by stone walls which for him 
were the castles of men’s minds. He claimed 
that man has always built with stone. “In 
Europe they built castles; here they build 
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walls.” An examination of Vermont paint- 
ers reveals the same love of stumps, walls 
and fence posts. When not composing, 
Lorca would sit for lengthy periods on the 
white kitchen stool and watch Mrs. Cum- 
mings make doughnuts—which he adored. 
He talked to her in Spanish while she 
talked to him in English, and in spite of 
the barriers they somehow understood one 
another. 

Two ladies named Tyler, one a school 
teacher, had a nearby cabin, and Lorca 
would pick flowers for Dorothea and 
Elizabeth. In the afternoons he would 
drink tea, “una desesperacién de te,” in 
their house which he called the “casa del 
arco iris.” Even in the brief time he was 
there he grew to know the woods and farms 
of the district. He liked the way the “pue- 
blo” lived and played concerts for the 
farmers and their wives at a dance hall, 
since burned down. Everything interested 
him, even the outhouses which he called 
“rincén de los sacerdotes.” He reserved his 
special dislike for the constantly noisy frogs 
and their “fanfarronada.” 

In the minds of most of the Spaniards or 
Spanish Americans who wrote about Lorca, 
there is no norm for Vermont or New Eng- 
land. Yet on his long walks in the woods, 
his visits to the stone quarry, his trips for 
milk, or while sitting at the lake or playing 
for the farmers, Lorca was next to the real 
earth and spirit of America. As Cummings 
says, “I suspect—with me—maybe a little 
through me—Federico knew the traditional 
heart of America—at least of Colonial New 
England.”* Lorca was familiar with Whit- 
man, at least, and it is doubtful that he 
could have experimented so significantly 
without some awareness of the traditions 
within which he was working. In New 
York, even in the country, he felt he was in 
a tertulia atmosphere on display for his 
friends, and not one with the earth. Ver- 
mont for him was a refuge as it was for 
“todo lo que huye de la tierra” (Tierra y 
luna, O.C., 557). 

Which are the Vermont poems of Poeta 
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en Nueva York? Lorca composed dozens 
of verses, inspired by Vermont, which he 
never wrote down but which he recited to 
his friends. Of his written work, usually, 
Poemas del Lago Edem Mills, section 1v of 
Poeta en Nueva York, are the only poems 
assigned to Vermont inspiration. Although 
Poema Doble del Lago Edem and Cielo 
Vivo are the only poems specifically dated 
at Lake Eden, Tierra y Luna and Vaca also 
beloug to his Vermont stay. Vaca, listed in 
all editions as belonging to section v, En la 
Cabana del Farmer, stems from a real ex- 
perience well remembered by Cummings. 
- Section v1, Poemas de la Soledad en Ver- 
mont, though written later in New York, 
depend on Vermont for much of their 
symbolism. 

In Poema Doble del Lago Edem (O.C., 
426) Lorca calls for his ancient voice of 
love and truth, his former poetry, as he re- 
calls older emotions and sorrows. The poet 
seeks to find himself, and he needs to cry 
“como lloran los nifios del ultimo banco,” 
because he is not all man, poet or leaf, but 
only a wounded pulse that explores the 
things of beyond. Nevertheless, through his 
crying he will blurt out his “verdad de 
hombre de sangre, matando en mi la burla 
y la sugestién del vocablo.” Lorca, in Ver- 
mont, attempts to define and recover his 
personality, almost lost “entre la multitud 
que vomita,” (Paisaje de la Multitud que 
Vomita) in New York. He feels the nega- 
tion of the mysterious forces with which 
he works. Inwardly he is gnawed by a 
primitive nostalgia which would lift his 
eves to the heavens, to Paradise where Eve 
eats ants and “Adan fecunda peces deslum- 
brados,” but the poet is torn from the 
heights where he finds no support. He then 
sorrows at the unending anguish which 
pursues him along with “el suefio y la 
muerte” which seek him, as he looks for 
an escape from the infernal reality in which 
he has lived. In New York only “the mur- 
dered dogs, the interminable milk trains, 
the cat’s paw smashed by the motorist” an- 
swered his cry. He could only offer him- 


self there “a ser comido por las vacas es- 
trujadas cuando sus gritos Ilenan el valle 
donde el Hudson se emborracha con aceite.” 
(New York Oficina y Denuncia) But Ver- 
mont, “alli donde mugen las vacas que 
tienen patitas de paje,” offers the possi- 
bility of another direction, a temporary 
escape through genuine contact with the 
earth. Lorca’s poetry is far from simple 
as he dislocates language into his complex 
meaning. He uses the imagery of every- 
day life, but he elevates and intensifies it 
so that it represents the reality as it is and 
yet much more. 

Cielo Vivo (O.C., 428) was inspired by 
a night of brilliant aurora borealis activity 
as the lake reflected the lights against a 
pitch black Mount Norris. Lorca claimed 
the light was held prisoner by Lake Eden, 
and he referred constantly to the “misti- 
cismo del lago” and the “lodo eterno del 
lago” in his discussions with Cummings. 

In this poem, also dated August 24, 1929, 
the poet, through nature, is trying to obtain 
a spiritual tranquility which the multitudes 
of the cities cannot have. They have lost 
their battle to dominate and possess nature 
through inventions and science. “La luz es 
sepultada por cadenas y ruidos en impidico 
reto de ciencia sin raices.” (La Aurora) 
They cannot come to grips with the an- 
guish of their inner being and in New 
York when Dawn arrived, there was no- 
body there to receive it, for “no hay 
mafiana ni esperanza posible. A veces las 
monedas en enjambres furiosos taladran y 
devoran abandonados nijios.” (La Aurora) 
Lorca felt abandoned, isolated, in New 
York, but in Vermont, newly born, he re- 
turns to a clean and fresh landscape to try 
to understand himself. “Pero me iré al 
primer paisaje de choques, liquidos y ru- 
mores que trasmina a nino recién nacido 
y donde toda superficie es evitada, para 
entender que lo que busco tendr4 su blanco 
de alegria cuando yo vuelo mezclado con 
el amor y las arenas.” It is true that the 
poet may not find what he seeks, but he 
continues the search as he goes “al primer 
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paisaje de humedades y latidos.” Guiller- 
mo Diaz-Plaja clearly sensed the struggle 
in Lorca between the dramatic clash of 
the two worlds: the artificial in New York 
and the natural in Vermont. “Entre Nueva 
York y la casita de madera de Vermont 
en que residié el poeta se da_plistica- 
mente y en sus formas supremas el choque 
entre la naturaleza y la civilizacién.”? Hope 
and despair, life and death are inextricably 
meshed in the coruscation and darkness of 
his total work, but in the Lake Eden poems 
expectation outweighs despair. 

Diaz-Plaja places the poem, Tierra y 
Luna, with the Vermont group. “Es una 
obra representativa todavia de su etapa 
americana. E] dramatico choque entre lo 
instintivo y lo racional, segiin la simbologia 
repetidamente estudiada (Vida-Tierra; 
Muerte-Luna), se da en este poema de 
aire dionisiaco que el poeta fecha en plena 
selva americana—en la Cabafia de Dum 
Kunium, Vermont, agosto de 1929). Lorca 
again seeks “another time’s voice,” where 
he will find “en el nifio y en las criaturas 
que pasan los arcos,” the idea of earth, 
“tierra alegrisima.” There is, of course, the 
continuing contrast with the “nifo desnudo 
que pisotean los borrachos de Brooklyn,” 
for he has not shed the anguish of modern 
living, but it is “tierra lo que vengo bus- 
cando.” In the clash of the double world 
of Ciudad and Naturaleza as Guillermo 
Diaz-Plaja puts it, “Nuestro poeta nos 
presenta constantemente . el choque 
dramatico de estos dos mundos: el de la 
naturaleza y el de la artificiosidad; . . . Y 
no hay que afadir que el poeta se re- 
suelve siempre con un empuie biolédgico, a 
favor de las cosas vitales y libres.”® 

Vaca (O.C., 431) also belongs to the 
Lake Eden series of part tv. The two 
friends had gone to a neighboring farm 
for milk. A cow had been hurt and the 
farmer had sent for a veterinarian. Lorca, 
astonished at the thought of a doctor for 
a cow, remarked, according to Cummings, 
that in Spain, “We don’t even have doc- 
tors for people.” 
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Perhaps the real background for his 
inspiration is not always the vital factor in 
Lorca’s poetic creation, but the sensory 
impact is so vital here that we receive the 
spontaneous sentiment and sensation with- 
out loss of intensity. Lorca stresses organic 
tangibility in portraying the hurt cow with 
her bleeding muzzle. “Se tendié la vaca 
herida. Arboles y arroyos trepaban por sus 
cuernos. Su hocico sangraba en el ciclo.” 
He makes us feel the atmosphere of the 
“honey of stables” and the “cows bawling 
with half-opened eyes.” In Lorca’s work 
concrete reality and the visionary fuse in 
typical Spanish fashion, but in this poem 
the realistic and external elements seem 
to predominate. Yet even here the reality 
is touched by the startling imagery and 
subtle genius which never desert him as 
he tells us that the “cow of ashes has 
departed and gone bawling through the 
debris of a motionless sky where the drunk- 
ards lunch on death.” 

The poems of section v1, Poemas de la 
Soledad en Vermont, reflect on the ever- 
present Lorca concern with death. But his 
death is not the one found in the desolate 
and divided cities of Rilke, nor the “unreal 
city under the brown fog of a winter 
dawn” of Eliot’s The Waste Land, nor yet 
the ant-heap city “ou le spectre en plein 
jour raccroche le passant” of Baudelaire’s 
“Les Septs Vieillards.” Death in these 
forms waits for Lorca in New York. In 
Vermont his death is closer to Whitman's 
“knowledge of death as walking one side 
of me, and the thought of death close- 
walking the other side of me” (“When 
Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d”). 
Often a memory in retrospect is more vital 
and intense than the subjective immediate 
expression of an experience, and although 
these poems were written later, their con- 
temporary analysis of death makes use of 
American symbols as well as of his Mozara- 
bic heritage and clearly reflect the Vermont 
background. 

In Vermont he had sought to escape his 
pain and sublimate his hate through the 
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power of love. In a new symbolism, Lorca 
returns to death, which for him is love's 
companion. He weaves new rhythms in his 
pursuit of death and one discovers a bio- 
logy of death in his lyric world. Death 
paradoxically enables him to understand 
life, as in the life of the rose, for example, 
one finds the components of its destruction: 

iY el caballo, 

qué flecha aguda exprime de la rosa! 

qué rosa gris levanta de su belfo! 

iY la rosa, 

qué rebaiio de luces y alaridos 

ata en el vivo azucar de su tronco! (Muerte, 

O.C., 434) 

Honig insists that Lorca feared “that what 
is precious in each passing moment will 
be eternally lost as soon as one has allowed 
himself the luxury of believing that the 
flux has stopped.”® In nature Lorca found 
an incessant and eternal conflict shared 
by living things which must undergo 
change and even disappear. 


{Qué esfuerzo del caballo por ser perro! 
jQué esfuerzo del perro por ser golondrina! 
jQué esfuerzo de la golondrina por ser ow 
jQué esfuerzo de la abeja por ser caballo! 
(Muerte, O.C., 434) 
Para ver que todo se ha ido, 
para ver los huecos y los vestidos, 
dame tu guante de luna 
tu otro guante perdido en la hierba, 
amor mio. (Nocturno del Hueco, O.C., 
435-437) 

Lorca had mentioned as some of the 
principal images of death in Spain, “La 
cuchilla y la rueda del carro, y la navaja 
y las barbas pinchonas de los pastores, y la 
luna pelada, y la mosca, y las alacenas 
htimedas, y los derribos, y los santos cubier- 
tos de encaje, y la cal, y la linea hiriente 
de aleros y miradoes. . .” (“Teoria y Juego 
del Duende,” O.C., 42) He adds to these 
symbols in Nocturno del Hueco the im- 
print of bloody branches, dead snails, mum- 
mified arm, deserted square, the cry of the 
grasses, the dagger-struck moon. Man’s 
efforts seem futile for only nothingness, 
the void and death wait for him in his 
contact with the universe: “No hay siglo 
nuevo ni luz reciente. / Solo un caballo 
azul y una madrugada.” 


Paisaje con dos tumbas y un perro asirio 
continues the images of the cold moon, the 
warm blood found in Romancero Gitano 
and other works, and combines them with 
that of the howling dog. In Impresiones y 
Paisajes Lorca had commented on the im- 
pact of the “aullidos . . . que les salian de 
lo mas hondo de su alma. . . es la muerte 
inevitable que flota en los ambientes en 
busca de sus victimas, es la muerte el 
pensamiento que nos inquieta al conjuro 
diabélico del aullido . . . con la voz pro- 
funda que mana de muy hondo, con la 
cual el espanto tiene fastuosidades asiati- 
cas.” (O.C., 1467-68). In this poem the 
howl of the Asiatic dog is “una lengua 
morada que deja hormigas de espanto y 
licor de lirios.” 

The last two poems of the Vermont 
section, Ruina (O.C., 438-439) and Luna 
y Panorama de los Insectos, CO.C., 440- 
442) recombine death symbols with the 
earth. Earlier Lorca had contemplated 
clouds, the rocks, the waters, the shores 
of the lake, the insects, as escapes from 
the slavery of man and machine. The sky 
was a manifestation of nature’s beauty and 
peace, although midst the lowing of the 
cows, death was seeking the author: “La 
muerte me estaba buscando” (Poema Doble 
del Lago Edem). Even though the author 
did not find a permanent refuge from the 
city, he listened to the flow of water and 
felt the freshness of the breeze. But in this 
section the grasses are the servants of 
death. “Yo vi llegar las hierbas y les eché 
un cordero que balaba bajo sus dientecillos 
y lancetas” (Ruina). The moon is a “guante 
de humo” (Luna y Panorama de los In- 
sectos) as in Ruina it was “una calavera 
de caballo,” images of death. In the Lake 
Eden poems the manifestations of nature 
were usually symbols of hope. Here they 
are symbols of death. 

Lorca’s earth continues to be populated 
with plants, animals, insects, the grass, 
the horse, as he adds further dimensions to 
his concept of death, but even here, occas- 
ionally, a simple, even fresh, lyrical note 
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intrudes: “Las nubes, en manada, se 
quedaron dormidas contemplando” (Ruina), 
and “Si el aire sopla blandamente mi 
coraz6n tiene la forma de una nina” (Luna 
y Panorama de los Insectos). They are 
quickly overwhelmed, however, by the 
“saliva swords,” for the law of life has 
become that of death. 

Alfredo de la Guardia relegates Eden 
Mills to an insignificant role in Lorca’s 
life: “A orillas del lago Edem Mills no se 
sienta captado por la tierra inmensa y 
joven, por el continente que recorre el 
planeta de un polo al otro polo, entre los 
dos mds grandes océanos. Porque, sin em- 
bargo, América ha servido para abrirle los 
ojos a la angustia de la humanidad, a la 
miseria del mundo.”’° The theme of social 
protest can be read into many parts of the 
volume, it is true. Lorca, as one who had 
suffered in his own life, and with a poet’s 
insight, understood and sympathized with 
the miseries of the “pueblo,” but while we 
need not deny his understanding and 
sympathy for any man imprisoned by the 
“river of oil,” to read his work as a social 
document is in this writer's judgment an 
error. In examining his stay at Lake Eden 
with people close to nature, one reaches 
the conclusion that Lorca came away with 
more than his oft-quoted Gil Benumeya 
interview would indicate. 

The sadness of Poeta en Nueva York 
and Lorca’s preoccupation with death stem 
from sources deeply interwoven into the 
fabric of the poet’s personality and sub- 
conscious. New York and Vermont are 
simply new facets of the eternal considera- 
tions for Lorca, life and death. In nature 


he found both. At Lake Eden he saw both. 


With a true poet’s imagination and inspi- 
ration, in poems written at Eden, and in 
others drawing upon the storehouse of 
memory in Vermont, he _ transformed 
reality, reconceived it in his imagination, 
and gave it a purer and more essential if 
more complex meaning. Honig, in compar- 
ing Poeta en Nueva York with Rimbaud’s 
Saison en Enfer, comments that both works 
were “an attempt to escape .. . from a 
traditional poetic inheritance . . . In the 
release of imagination both poets sought 

. a deeper truth in the experience of 
nature . . . Saison en Enfer and Poeta en 
Nueva York are a surrender to death at 
the same time that they mark the begin- 
ning of a new life for the writers .. . 
Lorca found himself a surer, more respon- 
sible artist in consequence of the moment- 
ary deviation.”" 
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Theater-loving Spaniards each year look 
forward eagerly to Holy Week, for Sabado 
de Gloria is the day that ushers in the 
theatrical season, and many plays have 
their premiére at this time.* However, the 
Spanish contemporary theater seems to be 
in a decadent period which disturbs many 
critics. One must not assume from this 
that the theater is dead. On the contrary; 
Spanish inventiveness has not disappeared, 
and writers do not cease to pour forth a 
stream of plays—good, bad, or indifferent. 
To Sdinz de Robles this is not an encourag- 
ing sign; he thinks that the voluminous 
production of plays is an indication of 
theatrical decadence. 

One cannot blame the lack of quality 
on lack of incentive, for in Spain many 
prizes for literature and drama are offered 
annually. I shall mention only a few. The 
premios nacionales de teatro are given for 
the best drama, the best comedy, the best 
dramatic company, the best provincial 
dramatic company, the best. actress, the 
best article on the theater, the best zarzuela, 
the best choreography. The Premio Calde- 
ron de la Barca is for new writers of plays. 
The winner of the Lope de Vega prize, 
in addition to winning 25,000 pesetas, has 
his play presented at the Teatro Espafiol. 
It is understandable that many playwrights 
should compete for these prizes: 243 
works were in competition for the Lope 
de Vega prize in 1954. However, that 
same year a significant thing occurred: a 
number of prizes were not awarded be- 
cause of the inferior quality of the works 
submitted. Strangely enough, a prizewin- 
ning play is not always a great success. 


*A paper read at the Mountain Interstate 
Foreign Language Conference, Oct. 12, 1957, in 
Berea, Ky. 


“El hogar invadido,” by Julio Trenas, 
which won the Lope de Vega prize in 1954, 
was not very successful on the boards. 

In this contemporary production two 
things stand out: First, the writers in many 
cases do not have clearly in mind any 
message for the public. Should there be a 
message? Or should the theater offer merely 
amusement? Alvaro de Laiglesia is of the 
opinion that the public goes to the theater 
in order to forget all it thought during 
the day; it does not go in order to think. 
He believes plays should be “suaves 
masajes que alivien la jaqueca de todos 
los craneos.”* Laiglesia calls his play “El 
nifo esta servido,” produced in 1955, a 
“juguete frivolo,” but the critics called it 
a “disparate cémico.”* It quite clearly is 
intended only to amuse and is a trivial 
piece of work. 

Alvaro de Laiglesia’s “Amor sin _pasa- 
porte,” of 1953, was called a “juguete 
cémico” and was much better, with inter- 
esting situations and witty dialog. It 
would be a good play for a Little Theater 
group. However, it also is meant only to 
amuse. One must remember that Alvaro 
de Laiglesia has made a name for himself 
as a humorous novelist. 

The second noticeable thing about 
contemporary drama is that the writers 
apparently are trying out all sorts of dra- 
matic styles—tragic, humorous, fantastic, 
realistic, romantic, and combinations of all 
these. Likewise, they are more or less 
influenced by, and to some extent imitate, 
foreign writers such as O'Neill, Pirandello, 
Sartre, and Ibsen, among others. Benavente 
also has his followers. Too often the plays 
lack dramatic conflict. 

Dramatic production nowadays may be 
divided into three groups: First, revivals 
of works of the great Spanish playwrights, 
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both old and modern—Calderén de la 
Barca, Lope de Vega, Tirso de Molina, 
Moreto, the Quintero brothers, and Mar- 
tinez Sierra, to name a few. Calderén’s “La 
cena del rey Baltasar” was presented in 
1954 before the facade of the cathedral in 
Murcia and was later given in other cities. 
That same year, “La destruccién de Sa- 
gunto,” an arrangement by José Maria 
Peman and Francisco Sanchez Castafer, 
was performed in the Roman theater at 
the ruins of Sagunto. The performance 
cost a million pesetas and there were six 
hundred persons in the cast. The reviewer 
confessed that he felt unable to describe 
the grandeur of this play in its setting of 
ancient ramparts, and I can well under- 
stand his feeling. Pemdn has long been 
active in dramatic circles, and a poll of 
public opinion in 1954 revealed him as 
one of the two best writers of that year.* 
He has this year (1957) been awarded 
the “Fundacién March” prize of 500,000 
pesetas. 

“La vida es suefio,” by Calderén de la 
Barca, was given in Paris in 1954 and in 
Madrid early in 1955. It was my privilege 
to see this, and I enjoyed it because this 
play is a favorite of mine and I had never 
seen it on the boards. However, the critics 
poured forth vitriolic comments. It was 
“un cimulo continuo de errores y horrores,” 
which encompassed the acting, costuming, 
and lighting. The actors failed because 
they were not orators, and Golden Age 
plays require oratorical ability. The famous 
critic, Alfredo Marquerie, said that if one 
wants to know how poetry should not be 
recited he should go to hear “para tormento 
de su ofdo y de la coherencia gramatical 
del castellano, esta tremenda representa- 
cién de La vida es suefio.”* The Teatro 
Espanol on the Calle del Principe in Mad- 
rid, an historic spot, is the official Spanish 
theater, and so severe was the criticism of 
this production that the manager had to 
resign. 

It may be of interest to describe briefly 
the theaters of Madrid. They are small 
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and intimate, and most of them need re- 
furbishing; the upholstery is worn, the 
carpets are threadbare, and there is a layer 
of dust on the often elaborately decorated 
walls and ceilings. The Teatro Espanol is 
all gold and red. 

It was here I saw “Don Juan Tenorio,” 
by José Zorrilla, presented, according to 
tradition, the first week in November. Un- 
fortunately, this tradition is beginning to 
disappear, for only the Teatro Espafol 
gave the play in Madrid in 1954, and 
several cities did not have it at all. 

The play is so famous that a few words 
about this performance might well be said. 
It was a wretched production, in truth, 
with the actors perfunctorily reciting their 
lines and people munching sandwiches on 
the front row. The staging was good; Don 
Juan was all in scarlet; Don Luis wore 
green, and on Brigida was a headdress 
which resembled two horns. Inés, in white, 
had the great red cross of Calatrava on her 
breast. Madrid suffers from electrical 
interruptions, so it was no surprise to have 
all the lights go out during the first scene. 
Candles were brought on stage, but Don 
Juan, who had apparently never troubled 
to memorize his list of conquests, casually 
remarked that he was unable to read by 
the dim light and would allow Don Luis 
to read his list first. Luckily, Don Luis 
could oblige. Many years ago Benavente 
played the role of Don Juan, and so many 
people came to rehearsals that he ordered 
a collection taken. All left hastily. 

The second group of dramatic produc- 
tions consists of translations, of which 
Spain sees many. I shall mention only one 
which has been extremely popular: “La 
ratonera,” a Spanish version of a murder 
mystery by Agatha Christie. 

In the third group of dramatic works 
are the plays in which we are most inter- 
ested: Spanish plays written in Spanish 
by Spaniards for Spaniards. We want 
especially to mention some of the newer 
writers on the scene—the Post-War drama- 
tists—and specifically a number of plays 
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produced no earlier than 1953, not neces- 
sarily prizewinners, but successes. It might 
be mentioned here that Spanish play- 
wrights have the interesting custom of 
writing an autocritica for the newspapers 
the day before the estreno of their plays. 
Should an author be falsely modest or 
should he manifest a little self-confidence 
or should he confess his fear of the critics? 
I found the autocriticas singularly unre- 
vealing. 

Let us begin with Calvo Sotelo, who is 
a prolific writer. In 1953 two of his plays 
had their premiére. “El Jefe” might make 
a good movie, but it lacks dramatic con- 
flict. It is didactic and tries to show that 
humanity must agree that society needs 
laws and that these cannot be transgressed. 
The play is inferior; the characters are 
not well drawn or motivated, the dialog 
is mediocre, the plot not unusual. 

His second play for 1953 was “Milagro 
en la Plaza del Progreso,” which borders 
on the fantastic. However, it is quite 
plausible and has enough plot to give it 
zest. Briefly, it concerns the taking of a 
million pesetas by one Claudio, partially 
drunk, who then proceeds to give it all 
away in lots of 100,000. Claudio is jailed, 
and the people begin to return the money. 
Strangely enough, when Claudio’s wife 
casts up accounts, there is an extra sum 
of 100,000 pesetas. Well, it is a good 
story, and the reader will enjoy it. 

Calvo Sotelo’s “La muralla,” which had 
its premiére in 1954, is said to be the 
most successful play ever presented in 
Spain. It gave rise to a polemic which 
probably helped it remain before the 
public for some 2500 performances.’ The 
play castigates hypocrisy and greed; the 
plot turns on the falsification of a will, with 
the resultant theft of property. The culprit 
later wants to save his soul by making 
restitution, but his entire family selfishly 
thwarts him. The question raised is a 
truly dramatic one, but to me the play is 
greatly weakened because there is really 
no solution; the protagonist dies without 


succeeding in clearing up his problem. One 
cannot but wonder what he would have 
done had Death not stepped in. None- 
theless, the play was a tremendous success, 
and I wondered what catharsis was exper- 
ienced by the audience. I departed with 
a sense of frustration, but quite apparently 
it was only another enjoyable play to the 
audience. 

Antonio Buero Vallejo is undoubtedly 
one of the contemporary playwrights to 
watch, and yet not all his plays are suc- 
cesses. However, he always has a play on 
hand. Many teachers already know him 
from “En la ardiente oscuridad,” which 
has been edited for class use. He says this 
is the work it would have displeased him 
most not to have written.® I confess I do 
not like this play as much as “Historia de 
una escalera,” which won the Lope de 
Vega prize in 1949, and his 1953 work, 
“Madrugada.” In 1954 Buero Vallejo 
brought out “Irene o el tesoro,” which he 
calls a fdbula. It is so fantastic that the 
public did not understand what the author 
meant, because it is a play of personified 
emotions, with a plot based on an improb- 
able situation. 

It seems clear from a study of his plays 
that Buero Vallejo has been testing various 
dramatic techniques. Critics have been 
expecting much from him, but some have 
noted a lack of spiritual depth. He does 
know how to write mechanically excellent 
plays. Torrente Ballester calls him “. . . el 
mas interesante de los dramaturgos surgidos 
después de la guerra, el nico en cuya 
produccién se advierte una continuidad 
tematica y estética, un estilo, y, sobre todo, 
una clara voluntad de expresién y crea- 
cién.”? Another critic has said of him: “Por 
lo pronto, Buero Vallejo es, entre los 
autores de hoy, el tinico quiz4 que tiene 
cosas que decir dramdticamente y, por 
contera, sabe decirlas.”* 

José Lépez Rubio is a writer who can 
be counted on to produce the unusual, yet 
not all his plays are good. He confesses he 
has no important thesis but prefers the 
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half-jesting, half-serious tone of the 
comedia.® The dialog in his plays is often 
brilliant, and his chief characteristic is his 
ability to combine real and imaginary 
planes. He brought out two plays in 1954: 
“La otra orilla,” which I saw in Madrid 
and greatly enjoyed, and “La venda en 
los ojos,” which I saw a year ago in Mexico 
City. This play, although it won the 
Premio Nacional de Teatro, was not uni- 
versally praised by the Spanish critics, but 
it was a great success, nevertheless. There 
is a sort of logic in the illogical conduct 
of the characters, the suspense is maintain- 
ed throughout, and the audience is kept 
in a gale of laughter. “La otra orilla” is a 
frankly humorous play based on a macabre 
subject and has an unexpected ending. It 
has been called one of the best comedies 
of the contemporary theater. When Lépez 
Rubio selects a good problem, makes it 
sufficiently complicated and adorns it with 
his excellent and witty dialog, he will 
produce a stupendous play. So said one 
critic.*° 

Miguel Mihura, one of Spain’s leading 
humorists, wrote one of the two best 
comedies of 1953.1! He received the Premio 
Nacional de Teatro for “Tres sombreros 
de copa,” and that same year produced “A 
media luz los tres.” In collaboration with 
Alvaro de Laiglesia he wrote “El caso de la 
sefora asesinadita,” which broke a record 
in Mexico when it reached its 415th 
performance in 1954. 

In 1954 Mihura produced “El sefior 
vestido de violeta,” about which Jean 
Cocteau remarked, “This play could have 
been written by an astute bull, one of the 
famous bulls which bear a name almost 
that of the author (Miura) . . . If one of 
these days a bull is missing . . . don’t be 
alarmed. He has retired, before handing 
himself over to the muletillas, to write his 
memoirs.”!? 

“Sublime decisién,” first given in 1955, 
concerns the entrance of woman into 
man’s world of work. The critic Sergio 


Nerva has said that this play and “La otra 
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orilla” are the two outstanding comedies 
of our time.* For my part, 1 find Mihura’s 
plays extremely light for reading; they 
would be more amusing on the stage. 

Alfonso Sastre, who uses green and red 
ink to write his plays, in 1953 called atten- 
tion to his ability with “Escuadra hacia la 
muerte,” a forceful, pessimistic, purely 
masculine play which posed interesting 
questions. Hence, the public was not 
surprised when, in 1954, “La mordaza” 
was such a hit. It has been compared to 
O’Neill’s “Desire under the Elms” because 
of its anguish, pathos, and the wind of 
fatality which blows through it. One critic 
thought there was lacking that elusive 
quality which makes the spectator identify 
himself with the character. 

Victor Ruiz Iriarte is another playwright 
who has made his name well known since 
1943, for he has eighteen successes to his 
credit. “El pobrecito hablador,” of 1953, 
although superficial, has a pathos and 
tenderness that please, and in 1954 “Usted 
no es peligrosa” was quite a success. 

Another Laiglesia— Juan Antonio — has 
made his appearance with an ingenious 
play, “La rueda,” which won the Premio 
Calderén de la Barca for 1954, said to be 
the first time this prize has been given to 
a single author.’* The play had its estreno 
in 1955. It requires a revolving stage and 
concerns a ring which goes from one to 
another until it again reaches the first giver. 
Actually, we see here an ingenious repre- 
sentation of life as a wheel on which 
humanity turns. The play received tre- 
mendous applause, and I feel sure we shall 
hear more of this author. 

In 1954 there appeared “Otofo del 
3006,” by Agustin de Fox4, in which we 
find ourselves in a world of robots where 
men do not die. The author remarks in 
his autocritica that, because of the strides 
of science, he fears his futurist comedia 
will soon become antiquated.*® The play 
was not very successful, but science-fiction 
fans may like it. 


Another success of 1953 was “Murié 
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hace 15 afos,” by José Antonio Giménez 
Arnau, winner of the Lope de Vega prize 
for 1952. Although it is an effective play 
and timely in its treatment of the traitor 
theme, it is much weakened because the 
outcome is pre-determined. It was made 
into one of the most excellent Spanish 
films of 1954. 

No discussion of contemporary drama 
could fail to mention the grand old man 
Benavente who, like the Cid, “continued 
conquering after death,” for his play “Por 
salvar su amor” appeared posthumously in 
the fall of 1954. It posed a really dramatic 
question, but the author seemed to tire and 
hastily completed the work, omitting the 
dramatic conflict needed to stir an audience; 
nor did he concoct a clever solution to the 
difficulty. 

Also in 1954, “Los intereses creados” 
was re-staged in homage to Benavente. It 
was a fine performance and quite moving 
at the end, when a laurel wreath tied with 
a huge black crepe bow was lowered over 
the stage on which the actors stood silently 
for a minute. 

It is apparent that the contemporary 


theater has not as yet produced any master- 
piece, but there are some gleams of light in 
the shadows which have closed over the 
Spanish stage of today. 
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SYMBOLISM IN BUERO’S “HISTORIA DE UNA ESCALERA” 


L. SHELNurr, Jr. 


The critics and public alike have ac- 
claimed Buero as a first-class dramatist, one 
of the few men capable of revitalizing the 
Spanish theater and whose Historia is per- 
haps the best post-war Spanish drama.' | 
believe, however that this play contains a 
consistent symbolism that apparently has 
been overlooked. 

In this play, Buero seems to be reviving 
the problem which beset the generation of 
98: whither Spain and by what means? 
The two factions of this generation had 
two opposite methods which they believed 
Spain should use to catch up with the rest 
of the world. One faction believed that 
Spain should bring in new ideas, new 
technical advancements. The other faction 
believed that Spain’s regeneration must 
come from within, by looking back to the 
“Siglo de Oro,” to the great theologians of 
Spain, and to the traditional Spanish pre- 
occupation with self and soul.? For the 
progressives, “La muerte de lo muerto es 
la vida,” and the traditionalist cry was, 
“Mantener vivo el pasado.”* 

Buero is a progressive. If Spain wants 
to catch up with the rest of the world, 
again to become a member of the European 
family, she must seek new ideas, develop 
her resources through scientific knowledge, 
and, above all, learn to work together and 
cast off the characteristic self-centered 
Spanish individualism. 

Perhaps a brief synopsis of the play 
would be helpful at this point. Historia 
de una escalera depicts very realistically 
the history of four families dramatically 
intertwined and tragically confused. The 
stairway of an apartment building is the 
background for a simple plot which reveals 
the demoralization and even the tragic end 
of groups of people. Here we see the four 
families at three successive times—1919, 
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1929, and 1949—which correspond to three 
generations and to the three acts of the 
play. In this way the author presents the 
daily lives of a cross-section of Madrid 
tenants who occupy adjacent apartments. 
The lives of these people, from grand- 
parents to parents, to children, with all 
their domestic problems aired within ear- 
shot of neighbors, the love affairs that 
develop in the course of time, the quarrels 
and rivalries between families, the discus- 
sions of labor unions and other matters 
natural to any middle class in Spain or 
anywhere else—these constitute the plot of 
Historia de una escalera.* 

In an article Buero wrote for Infor- 
maciones, entitled “Lo Tragico,”> he ap- 
pears to be pleading for the intellectuals to 
read between the lines, and understand his 
symbolism. In this article he explains that 
although he is a tragic writer, tragedy is 
not pessimism, but optimism. It reveals a 
situation which is detrimental to the 
country, and should awaken the people. To 
substantiate his views of the tragedy he 
writes, “Puede ocurrir que el joven escritor 
guste de expresarse con una romantica y 
artificial tristeza que no le va ni de sincera; 
hasta una época entera de la literatura 
incurrié en ello.”* 

For him comedy is pessimistic. People 
who are disgusted by tragedy and only 
want to see presentations which entertain 
and divert are the real pessimists. Of the 
comic theater he writes, “. . . es el mds 
terrible pesimismo posible, aunque se dis- 
frace y adobe con la risa y las diversiones.”’ 
His dejection in that the intellectuals do 
not understand his drama is expressed in 
the same article: “La confusién de lo 
tragico con lo pesimista que llega, increfble- 
mente, a formularse con frecuencia en 
letras de imprenta es tal vez la muestra 
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mas triste y pesimista que pueden ofrecer 
de si mismas esas gentes apresuradas y a 
veces reidoras que la sufren.”* 

We can understand his dejection by 
looking at the interpretations which the 
critics have made of his play, Historia de 
una escalera. One critic calls the play 
“pesimismo subjectivo,"® and says the 
characters are subjected to the narrow limits 
of the stairway, “. . . sobre la cual no brillan 
jamas, ni el sol ni el horizonte.”?® Another 
writes, “The play appears to have subjec- 
tive pessimism, romantic pessimism as in 
the last part of the nineteenth century, of 
lost hopes and illusions.”** Another critic 
writing a review of the play said: “The 
first two generations are depicted as fail- 
ures, but the author only implies that the 
third generation will also fail.”** The first 
two generations are depicted as failures, 
but for the third generation, I believe the 
author implies not failure, but success: 
the success of Spain to become again a 
great nation. Buero is not so foolish as to 
paint only success for the future, for he 
clearly shows us an impending danger that 
could cause Spain to continue to be a fifth- 
rate nation. 

We can see Buero’s symbolism in the 
first character to appear in the play, the 
bill collector. Every age has its bill col- 
lector. He represents all the elements man 
must fight against to preserve his life: 
nature, time and ensuing old age, disease, 
or the lack of money to provide the essen- 
tials of life. Life is not easy; man must 
fight to live. 

The Biblical quotation Buero gives be- 
fore the play begins appears to be a key to 
the interpretation of his symbolism.** In 
this quotation, the house represents Spain, 
the man is the soul or spirit of Spain; and 
the son, father, daughter, mother, sister-in- 
law and mother-in-law represent the selfish 
interests that strive for self-gain and prevent 
Spain from becoming a great nation. 

The two leading male characters, Fer- 
nando and Urbano, represent the Spanish 
intellectuals, those who could lead the 


country. Urbano symbolizes the tradition- 
alists, those who believe Spain must revita- 
lize herself from within. Angel Ganivet 
said that Spain had lost her will power, 
but he was not willing to call for Euro- 
peanization as a remedy. He proclaimed, 
as did others, that regeneration must come 
from within. The traditionalists were not 
interested in a new civilization, such as 
the American one, but only in the fact 
that the Spaniard “had a soul, and con- 
templated life, death, and _ salvation.”** 
Miguel de Unamuno supported this view 
in his essays. He believed Europe was 
indulging in a debauch of optimism, while 
Spain preserved her noble pessimism. 
Spain had no great mathematicians, but 
had great mystics; no great engineers, but 
great saints. Europe's civilization was con- 
trasted with Spain’s culture, intelligence 
with her intuition, sensuousness with her 
passion, “the leveling effect of democracy 
with her élite.”?* Urbano was speaking for 
this traditionalist group with his ideas of 
“solidaridad y el sindicato.” Fernando 
symbolizes the other faction, the progres- 
sives, who believe Spain’s only hope lies 
in bringing in new scientific and technical 
ideas to develop the country’s resources. 
José Ortega y Gasset said, in speaking of 
the traditionalists: “: No es un cruel sar- 
casmo que luego de tres siglos y medio de 
descarriado vagar, se nos proponga seguir 
la tradicién nacional?,” then adds, that 
Spain must go, “.. . contra la tradicién, 
mas alla de la tradicién.”?* Again he says, 
“La realidad tradicional en Espafia ha 
consistido precisamente en el aniquila- 
miento progresivo de la posibilidad Es- 
pafia.”"” The belief that only new scientific 
ideas could save Spain is what Fernando 
was speaking about with his “planes y 
proyectos.” 

The two leading female characters, 
Carmina and Elvira, represent the innate 
characteristics of the Spanish intellectuals. 
Elvira symbolizes the traditional, extreme 
individuality, self interest, and selfishness. 
In short, the Bad. Carmina symbolizes the 
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opposite, love of one’s fellow man, the 
ability to work together with others for 
the common good. In short, the Good. 

The only possible way to regenerate 
Spain, then, is through a victorious union 
of the progressive intellects with the spirit 
of unselfishness and brotherly love. These 
two combined could very well form a 
force capable of leading Spain to a new 
life. This is symbolized in the first act 
where there is a strong possibility of a 
marriage between Fernando and Carmina. 
Their marriage appeared to be imminent, 
for the two certainly loved each other, 
and Fernando definitely did not love Elvira. 
But something suddenly happened which 
prevented the marriage. This something is 
symbolized in the knocking over of the 
milk pitcher. Could this possibly represent, 
in Buero’s mind, the end of World War I 
and the ensuing depression? Symbolic here 
is the fact that Fernando took the easy 
way out, and married Elvira, for selfish and 
financial reasons. 

With Fernando married to Elvira, the 
only choice Carmina had was Urbano, 
and as expected, both marriages failed and 
Spain was left in its backward condition. 
The traditionalist Urbano was not capable 
of developing Carmina, and the progressive 
Fernando was held back by his selfish wife 
Elvira. So Spain, having lost the oppor- 
tunity, marked time. 

Dofia Asuncién is symbolic of the poor 
nobility who try to live as they feel 
nobility should. The bill collector reminds 
her of this in Act I. She has title through 
blood only. Don Manuel is symbolic of 
the common man who, through hard work, 
has made something of himself. He is not 
of noble blood, but deserves the Don that 
Buero gives him. Pérez Galdés treated this 
subject in several of his works. 

Juan, who appears in Act II, symbolizes 
the extreme Spanish preoccupation with 
pride and honor, a theme so popular in 
the theater of the Golden Age. Juan is 
completely disgusted with his daughter, 
Rosa, for living with Pepe, and says that 


the disgrace she is bringing him will cause 
his death. The author again shows op- 
timism, in that Juan’s extreme pride and 
honor turn to kindness as when he gives 
Rose money in Act II. Gregorio symbolizes 
the typical Spanish disdain for work. As 
he says in the play: what good does it do 
to work, if in the end you are thrown out 
in the street, no better off than before? 
Juan and Gregorio go hand in hand in 
symbolizing the Spanish tradition. Buero 
shows considerable optimism in Act II, 
after Gregorio has died. Juan looks into 
Gregorio’s apartment and says, “Ya no 
jugaremos mas a las cartas, viejo amigo.” 
Could this be the author expressing his 
belief that the Spanish disdain for work 
is dying out, and that soon, the extreme 
preoccupation with honor and pride will 
die out also? Generosa seems to symbolize 
religion that is not aware of what is hap- 
pening in Spain. In Act I, when talking 
with Trini about Elvira, she thinks Elvira 
just a spoiled child. She does not see her 
as a crafty schemer. She is easily shocked 
as in her conversation with Paca in Act 
I, and cannot believe Paca when she tells 
her that Fernando is the one who is after 
Elvira and her dowry. Again she shows 
naiveté when she asks what an “agencia” 
is. In Act II she shows her true feelings, 
as now that Gregorio, representing disdain 
for work, is dead, people will start working 
hard, obtaining material things. Then 
when Juan dies, they will lose the extreme 
preoccupation with self and soul and, con- 
sequently, religion as a profession will 
suffer. This, I believe, is the cause of 
Generosa’s sadness, as symbolically pictur- 
ed by Buero. 

To continue chronologically, we must 
next discuss the symbolism of Rosa and 
Trini. These two women represent the 
Spanish people who want to be led and 
who want good government and good 
leaders. When Rosa goes to live with Pepe 
in Act II, we may well have here a symbol 
of the Second Spanish Republic and its 
failure. Rosa loved Pepe and wanted, 
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more than anything, marriage and happi- 
ness with him. But because of Pepe’s 
selfishness and his desire to exploit Rosa 
by attempting to make her a harlot, the 
union failed. In Act III, Rosa and Trini 
are old women, talking about Rosa’s affair 
with Pepe. Rosa says she would have 
liked to have had a child by Pepe, and 
would have wanted him to resemble, but 
not be like Pepe. What Rosa is symbolically 
saying is that she, the people, wanted the 
Republic to succeed and be an _ honest, 
good government, not corrupt and selfish, 
as symbolized by Pepe. 

In Act III, Fernando, the son, and 
Carmina, the daughter appear. Neither of 
the parents wants his children to associate 
with the other’s and near the end of the 
act, a huge quarrel begins, involving the 
members of both families. This quarrel 
seems to symbolize the Spanish Civil War, 
where, as in the play, neither side wins. 
Franco's forces, bulwarked by Nazi and 
Fascist elements, were victorious; but as 
far as Spain was concerned, neither side 
won, for the country might very well be 
just as badly off under communist domina- 
tion as it is under Franco’s regime. 

Buero’s greatest optimism is expressed in 
the children of Carmina and Fernando: 
Carmina the daughter, represents what her 
mother did, and Fernando the son, repre- 
sents what his father did. They are young, 
love each other, and are living in the pres- 
ent. There is no Elvira to corrupt young 
Fernando, nor is there a milk pitcher at 
hand which could be easily knocked over. 

At the beginning of Act III Paca is 
seen climbing the stairs. She represents the 
few old traditionalists who remain. She 
says she does not want to die, but only 
to be able to talk again with Juan and 
Generosa, and wants her young grand- 
daughter to have more respect for her and 
old things. This appears to be a picture of 
the traditionalist’s dreaming of the so- 
called good old days, and now, although 
realizing defeat, wanting the present 
generation to respect him and his views. 


The two businessmen who appear after 
Paca, simply called Joven and Senor, show 
more optimism. They speak of their un- 
desirable neighbors, and how they would 
like them to move out so they, the busi- 
nessmen, could move from their inside 
apartments to the neighbor’s outside apart- 
ments, then they could “recibir gente.” Or, 
as Buero is bravely trying to say, if these 
old traditionalists were out of their in- 
fluential positions, we, the progressives, 
could then influence the people and show 
them the light. Then they talk about the 
apartment house, which symbolizes Spain, 
and say that although it is old, it really is 
not bad, and that the apartments are 
roomy. Here Buero seems to be telling us 
that Spain, as a land, has wonderful 
possibilities. There is nothing wrong with 
the land, it needs only to be disinfected 
and repainted, as the characters in the 
play put it. The businessmen say that the 
only thing wrong with the apartment house 
is that it needs an elevator, an inspiration 
which can be attained by progressive 
thinking which must replace the traditional 
way: the stairs. Both Paca and the business- 
men say they need an elevator. Paca says 
the landlord is too stingy to put one in, 
but the businessmen say that one will soon 
be put in. The landlord symbolizes the 
government which adds frills, such as 
doorbells, to give a false appearance of 
progress, but which does not provide 
inspiration. The optimism of the business- 
men about soon getting an elevator could 
mean that Buero believes that Spain will 
soon have a progressive government. Final- 
ly, the two businessmen talk about the 
new model automobiles and agree that 
they are magnificent. De-symbolized, are 
they not saying, have you seen what other 
countries are doing? They are doing won- 
derful things! 

In the final act, Urbano and Carmina 
are now old people and Carmina is suffer- 
ing from heart trouble. Urbano cannot 
understand why she stubbornly refuses to 
see a different doctor, as perhaps he could 
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help her. Carmina, representing the Good, 
realizes that she can never be helped or 
developed, no matter what methods are 
tried, as long as she is married to the 
traditionalist, Urbano. 

In the final love scene Fernando, the 
son, pleads with Carmina, the daughter, 
to have faith in him, the progressive intel- 
lectuals, and in their love, a new Spain. 
Carmina, the daughter, is in despair be- 
cause of the quarrels and says she cannot, 
but young Fernando encourages her and 
says, “Podras, porque yo te lo pido.” Be- 
cause I, the progressive, not the traditiona- 
list, am asking you. She agrees, saying, 
I need you, Fernando; don’t leave me. 
The daughter, like her mother, knows that 
only with a husband like Fernando can 
she be happy and their marriage develop 
as a new, progressive Spain. 

Young Fernando says he is going to 
work “en seguida,” not “mafiana” as his 
father did. Then the steps which Spain 
must take are mentioned by young Fer- 
nando. First, he is going to become an 
overseer or foreman. Once this step is 
attained, he can take charge of things and 
put Spain’s house in order. Then he will 
become an engineer. And what do engi- 
neers do? They plan, they construct, they 
build new things: a new Spain. 

As said before, Buero points out a bad 
element that exists and which could cause 
a catastrophe for Spain if permitted to 
succeed. This is represented by Manolin. 
He is young, clever and ambitious, capable 
of deceiving as he deceives his parents. 
His desire to lead the people is seen when 
he childishly asked Trini if she would 
marry him when he became of age. Trini, 
who represents the people, wants to be 
led, desires good government, but cannot 
distinguish the good leaders from the bad. 
This can only be done by the intellectuals. 
Even with this evil element symbolized by 
Manolin, the ending is still optimistic for 


Manolin is only a child, whereas his bro- 
ther, Fernando, is a grown man. 

At the end of the play the parents, 
Fernando and Carmina, see their children 
together and stare longingly at each other 
through the stairwell (which represents 
time and space), for the parents now realize 
what their marriage could have been for 
Spain. Carmina is probably thinking of 
the painful scene at the end of Act Il, 
where the two couples were discussing 
whom the baby resembled. Fernando said 
he could look like Carmina, but her reply 
was, “Me va usted a hacer reir, Fernando, 
en un dia como éste.” How much she 
wanted to be Fernando’s wife and the 
baby theirs! Lost was a chance to have a 
new Spain. Will Spain now lose a similar 
opportunity? 

After the curtain has fallen, Buero 
seems to be thinking from his seat in the 
audience, for God’s sake, Fernando, marry 
Carmina! And kill that Manolin! 
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MARTIN LUTHER AND HERNAN CORTES: 
THEIR CONFRONTATION IN SPANISH LITERATURE 


Winston A. REYNOLDs 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


Baltazar de Obregon, in 1584, offers a 
novel rationalization for the birth of 
Protestantism in his century. According to 
him—and he claims to be merely repeating 
a statement made earlier by other chronic- 
lers—God punished man for his sins and 
transgressions by permitting “the infernal, 
abominable, contagious, and pernicious 
sect of the basilisk Martin Luther.” But, 
continues Obregén, God further ordered 
that on the very day when the perfidious 
Luther was born there should also be born 
the Christian marquis Hernan Cortés for 
the conversion and salvation of countless 
idolatrous Indians in America who were 
blinded and deceived by the devil. 

Obregén, though not necessarily the 
originator of the idea, is evidently the 
first writer to have linked Martin Luther 
and Hernain Cortés together this 
relationship. The most significant fact, 
however, is that other Spanish writers 
continued to do so for almost two centuries 
afterwards. The subject has not previously 
engaged the attention of scholars and 
critics. The purpose of the present study 
is to examine this literary confrontation 
of the two men, champions respectively 
of Protestantism and Catholicism, and to 
invite the reader's consideration of their 
portrayal from the Spanish viewpoint. 

The religious position and spirit of the 
country need scarcely be recalled. Chival- 
ric ideals and religious zeal were a powerful 
impetus in the day of Spain’s splendor 
under the Holy Roman Emperor Charles 
the Fifth. The country was experiencing 
a new sense of national cohesion and 
creative exuberance. Led by the emperor, 
Spain’s military and political power spread 
over Western Europe and on to the distant 
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shores of the New World. But the historic 
conquest of Mexico by Hernan Cortés was 
more than a military and financially profit- 
able enterprise of hardy adventurers: it 
was simultaneously felt to be a holy cru- 
sade, decreed by Heaven for the conversion 
of the heathen Indians. This feeling was 
real and sincere, 4 natural continuation 
of the centuries-long conflict in Spain 
against the infidel Moors.* Cortés, as the 
greatest Spanish conqueror in America, 
thus came in time to be identified by 
Spaniards as a religious hero as well as an 
intrepid military and political leader. 

A relatively few discordant voices in 
Spain rose against the validity of this 
recognition of Cortés as a religious hero 
and uncompromisingly assailed the con- 
quistadors. Best known and most outspoken 
was Fray Bartolomé de las Casas, whose 
most condemning statements are common- 
ly regarded by reliable historians today as 
exaggerations.’ This zealous Spanish friar 
planted the seed that soon commenced to 
flower into the much promoted Black 
Legend of Spain among non-Hispanic 
peoples.* Accusations of Spanish cruelties 
in America, along with the Inquisition and 
monarchical despotism, became the main 
themes thereafter of the Legend’s per- 
petuators. 

Concurrent with the rise of Spain was 
the birth of a rebellious element that 
touched her honor in a vital spot. The 
religion that she so ardently championed 
was threatened by heretical reform move- 
ments to the north. It was natural that the 
emperor, pledged to his office and to 
Catholic Spain, should launch the Counter 
Reformation, with the initiation of the 
Council of Trent in 1545. The great power 
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of Spain soon began to wane under 
Charles’ son and successor, Philip the 
Second. It is during the latter’s reign, 
while Spain was in the throes of the 
Counter Reformation and for many years 
afterwards as the Black Legend gained 
momentum abroad, that Spanish poets, 
playwrights and historians came to use 
Martin Luther as a symbol for the hated 
Protestant foreigner. Luther in effect be- 
came, as will be seen, an antichrist and 
instrument of the devil. Cortés was brought 
forward to be the loyal and _ chivalric, 
Spaniard who nullified and offset the 
evil.5 

Following Obregén, the next writer to 
link the names of Luther and Cortés was 
the Castilian poet Gabriel Lobo Lasso de 
la Vega. His epic poem Mexicana, publish- 
ed in 1594, proclaims that Mexico lay in 
the grip of Satan until Cortés came into 
the world, and that it was the same year 
in which the “horrible and fierce monster” 
Luther was born.® Lasso contrasts the two 
men by singing that Cortés fervently saved 
a thousand million souls for Heaven and 
won an entire world for the Church, while 
Luther poured innumerable souls into 
Hades with his barbarous doctrines and 
profanation of the Faith: 

Este para sembrar mil opiniones, 

Torpes, sin fundamento, ciegas, vanas, 

Y henchir de almas las Tartaras regiones 

Con mil dotrinas barbaras, insanas: 

Aquel para ocupar de mil millones 

Dellas i altas sillas soberanas, 


Donde se esconde el sol la fee plantando 
Un mundo entero a su obediencia dando. 


Uno para abrasar los templos santos, 
Y profanar su culto misterioso, 
Usando con las virgines de quantos 
Insultos pudo un monstruo tan vicioso: 
Otro para fundar lugares tantos, 
. Cp. 259) 


Do la Cruz introduxo fervoroso . . 
These verses are fundamentally the same 
as the statements of Obregén. Greater 
caution is evident, however, because the 
poet does not have God order Cortés’ birth 
directly and it is not claimed that the 
latter was born on the same day as Luther 
but merely in the same year. 

The ecclesiastical historian Gerénimo de 


Mendieta, who finished his Historia ecles- 
idstica indiana in 1596, also believes that 
Luther and Cortés were born in the same 
year.” He expressly states that the Church 
was compensated for its great losses at the 
hands of the “accursed” Luther by the 
birth of the zealous Cortés. Moreover, God 
signally chose Cortés for this purpose. 
Luther upset the world and enrolled many 
long-standing Catholics under the banner 
of the devil, while Cortés brought into the 
fold of the Church an infinite number of 
people who had been under the power 
of Satan: “aquel para turbar el mundo y 
meter debajo de la bandera del demonio 
4 muchos de los fieles que de padres y abue- 
los y muchos tiempos atras eran catélicos, y 
este para traer al gremio de la Iglesia infini- 
ta multitud de gentes que por afios sin 
cuento habian estado debajo del poder de 
Satands envueltos en vicios y ciegos con la 
idolatria” (pp. 174-5). Mendieta notes fur- 
ther that Luther “began to corrupt the 
Gospel among his friends” at the same time 
that Cortés commenced to spread it among 
the infidels of Mexico, which was in 1519.8 
Juan de Torquemada plagiarized all that 
Mendieta said about Luther and Cortés, 
almost word for word, in his history La 
Monarquia indiana, first published in 
1615.9 

The poet Antonio de Saavedra Guzman, 
whose epic poem El Peregrino indiano ap- 
peared in 1599, reverts back to the idea 
that Luther and Cortés were born on the 
same day.’® His reference to them is brief 
and only incidental and suggests that 
Christianity profited from Luther’s birth 
because Cortés was born in compensation: 

Tres Antipanas entre los que ha avido 

Han a la Christiandad aprovechado, 


Quando nacio Lutero en Alemafia, 
Nacio Cortes el mismo dia en Espafia. (p. 85) 


Cortés and Luther are only indirectly 
brought together in the Gongoristic laby- 
rinths of Canto intitulado Mercurio, a 
heroic poem by Arias de Villalobos printed 
in 1623.11 The Indian God of the Lake 
frightens Moctezuma into going to the 
evangelizing Cortés to embrace the Christ- 
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ian faith by showing to him in a dream, 
among other things (particularly Charles 
the Fifth gloriously covered with infidel 
blood), the apostate minotaur Luther in 
Hell: 

Y al Minotauro apéstata Lutero, 

Con la clava de fe, en su laberinto, 

Por el que en cruz, por él, su carne clava, 

Le clava, y con mortal clavo le enclava. (p. 

229) 

The first play to contrast Luther and 
Cortés is the Segunda Parte de Santa 
Juana, 1636, by Tirso de Molina. In the 
first act, before a statue of Cortés, Saint 
Joan and an angel comment with fervor 
on the feats of “this second Alexander.” 
If a small corner of Europe pays tribute 
to the perverted, ambitious Luther, Catho- 
licism is spread over infinite regions by 
Cortés: 

Si un pequefio rincén paga tributo 

en Europa a Lutero pervertido, 

por la ambicién que le hace disoluto, 


Por él [Cortés] se extiende nuestra ley 

cristiana, 

por infinitas leguas, y al Bautismo 

regiones inauditas vence y gana.'2 
Tirso’s contrast is clearly drawn, but it is 
conceived in more general terms than those 
of other writers. 

The last of the historians, Fernando 
Pizarro y Orellana, includes in his Varones 
ilustres del Nuevo-Mundo, 1639, the more 
engaging details of the traditional con- 
trast. Cortés came into the world “the same 
day that that infernal beast, the false 
heretic Luther, entered it,—by way of com- 
pensation, no doubt, since the labors of 
the one to pull down the true faith were 
counterbalanced by those of the other to 
maintain and extend it.”!* 


The same thoughts are expressed in a 
play attributed to Gaspar de Avila, Fl 
Valeroso espatiol y primero de su casa, 
which appeared in 1650.4 The Duke of 
Béjar, in the first act, speaks of Cortés to 
the Duke of Medina: 


El mismo dfa nacié, 
Seguin dicen, que salié 


Lutero 4 inquietar el mundo; 
En que contrapuso el cielo 
Dos sugetos que le did; 


Pues mas almas dié en un dia 

Cortes a Dios que en un aio 

Lutero 4 su ciego error. (p. 568) 

Avila’s assertion that Cortés gave more 
souls to God in one day than Luther gave 
to his blind error in a year is an interesting 
addition. But he does not suggest that 
Luther was inspired by the devil, as does 
Pizarro y Orellana by alluding to him as 
“that infernal beast.” 

Over a hundred years elapse before the 
paths of Luther and Cortés again cross in 
Spanish literature. This occurs indirectly 
in the baroque epic poem Hernandia, 1755, 
by Francisco Ruiz de Leén.'® The advance 
of Cortés on the Mexican capital threatens 
the cult of the devil there, which causes 
Satan himself to convoke his ministers in 
Hell. It is ordered that the venomous 
heresy of Luther spread quickly over 
Europe and idolatry over America so that 
the sacred bark might run aground, if not 
sink: 

Ponzoniosa en Europa la Heregia, 

Desde Saxonia cunda cruél veneno, 

De Lutero 4 la infiel Apostasia, 

Aborto de infeliz Incubo obsceno: 

En America brote Idolatria 

Nuevos Dogmas, y Errores de su seno; 

Pueda el Sacro Batél de la Fe ciega 

Encallarse, si 4 zozobrar no Ilega. (p. 99) 
Cortés and his Faith triumph, of course, 
despite Satan’s machinations and efforts to 
help the Aztecs. 


Satan again mentions Luther while 
haranguing his infernal hosts against 
Cortés in the epic poem Las naves de 
Cortés destruidas, written in 1777 by 
Nicolas Fernandez de Moratin.?® Satan 
rants that he has been dishonored by 
Cortés and that he has lost to him all that 
he has won through Luther, both born on 
the same day: 

Mas jay! que ese adalid [Cortés] el mismo dia 

Que nacer vimos al sajon Lutero 

Nacié tambien para la afrenta mfa, 


Pues pierdo en él cuanto en esotro adquiero. 
Cp. 497) 
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Satan also complains that Cortés has 
abolished human sacrifices in Mexico and 
is saving too many people from Hell. 

The fact that eight authors stated with- 
out hesitation that Luther and Cortés were 
born on the same day or year requires 
further comment. The alleged coincidence 
of birth doubtlessly helped to give rise to 
the contrasting of the two men in literature 
—as well, probably, as in the minds of 
many lay Spaniards. The mistake is for- 
givable, because it has only somewhat 
recently been established that the dates of 
Luther were 1483-1546, while those of 
Cortés were 1485-1547. It is ironic that 
Luther's mother may have contributed to 
the confusion. Fisher reports that she often 
said that while she remembered with cer- 
tainty the day and hour of his birth, she 
could not remember the year in which he 
was born.’? Others thought that the year 
was 1484.'* Luther’s birthday was Novem- 
ber the tenth, but the month and day of 
Cortés birth are still unknown. 

Thus have Martin Luther and Hernan 
Cortés been confronted eleven times in 
Spanish literature: in four prose histories, 
five epic poems, and two verse plays.'® This 
incidence of the theme’s recurrence is not 
especially large, although sufficient to sug- 
gest that the two men were associated in 
the minds of many Spaniards. Catholic 
Spain saw in Luther a symbol of the Protes- 
tant foreigner who, unwilling to forgive 
Spain’s former supremacy, harshly ma- 
ligned that country through the continued 
propagation of the Black Legend. It has 
always generally been a characteristic of 
Spaniards to ignore such censure from 
abroad, and in fact to expend considerable 
energy in discontented self-criticism. But 
Spain creatively offered, sublimated in its 
literature, its greatest conqueror in America, 
Cortés, as an answer to its enemies, through 
the symbol Luther. 

The fact that Luther did not have a 
Moor’s chance to fare well in the compari- 
son with Cortés was a natural consequence 
of the national feeling. The eleven works 


that made the comparison were produced 
over a span of 193 years, from 1584 to 1777. 
Nine of them had been written by 1650, 
however, and the last two were merely 
faint echoes heard over a century later. 
Luther, though not Cortés, had almost 
ceased to stir the religious sentiments of the 
Spanish writers. This is understandable 
when one considers that by then the Coun- 
ter Reformation and the Golden Age of 
Spanish literature had run their course. 
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A NOTE ON 18th CENTURY ARISTOCRATIC EDUCATION: 
THE SEMINARIOS DE NOBLES UNDER THE JESUITS 


Mixprep Boyer 
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One of the most urgent problems created 
by Spain’s exile of the Compania de Jestis 
in April of 1767 was the rather sudden 
necessity of replacing all Jesuit masters in 
Spain and her territories, at every instruc- 
tional level through the universities. In his 
Real Provisién de 5 octubre of that same 
year, Carlos III proclaimed as follows to the 
ofhicials charged with the disposition of the 
Society's affairs: 


Sabed, que atendiendo nuestro Consejo Real, en 
el Extraordinario que se celebra con motivo de las 
ocurrencias pasadas, a las Representaciones que 
por algunos de Vos, por los Pueblos mismos, y 
r varios Prelados se nos han hecho en razon de 
omentar la ensefianza de la Juventud, particular- 
mente en lo tocante a las primeras Letras, Latini- 
dad, y Retérica, que tubieron en si como estanca- 
das los citados Regulares de la Compafiia, de que 
naciéd la decadencia de las Letras humanas; 
porque deteniéndose poco en la ensefianza, as- 
piraban a otros estudios empleos y manejos en su 
Orden, de manera que su exercicio en la latini- 
dad mas bien se encaminaba a perfeccionarse en 
ella el Maestro, que miraba como transitoria esta 
ocupacion, que no a la publica utilidad: lo que 
produxo la minoracion del progreso en los Estu- 
dios de la Compafiia, y sucedera lo mismo a qual- 
quiera otra Orden religiosa, pues jamas pueden 
competir con los Maestros y Preceptores seglares, 
que por oficio e instituto se dedican a la ensefian- 
za, y procuran acreditarse para atraher los disci- 
pulos y mantener con el producto de su trabajo 
a su familia; considerando tambien, que mientras 
en Espafia estubieron las primeras Letras, Gra- 
matica y Retérica al cargo de estos Preceptores, 
que se proveian a oposicién en las Cabezas de 
Partido, florecié la ensefianza, como lo acreditan 
las obras impresas, que testifican su talento y 
sabiduria, que adquirieron de toda la vida; y por 
esa razon los que entraban en las facultades 
mayores, como bien instruidos en la latinidad y 
retérica, hacian admirables progresos en las Cien- 
cias: pero habiendo cesado este estimulo de los 
Maestros y Preceptores seculares, la latinidad ha 
decaido abatimiento con los perjudiciales 
efectos que se tocan del poco adelantamiento en 
los Estudios mayores, y la dureza tin 
nuestras aulas, poco diferente del que se lee en 
los Autores del siglo trece. . . .1 [italics mine] 


In sharp contrast to the views expressed in 


the Real Provisién are those of Menéndez 
Pelayo in his often quoted statement that 
the exile was “un golpe mortifero para la 
cultura espafiola, sobre todo en ciertos es- 
tudios, que desde entonces no han vuelto a 
levantarse; un atentado brutal y obscuran- 
tista contra el saber y contra las letras hu- 
manas, al cual se debe principalisimamente 
el que Espafia, contando Portugal, sea hoy, 
fuera de Turquia y Grecia, aunque nos 
cueste lagrimas de sangre confesarlo, la 
nacién mas rezagada de Europa en toda 
ciencia y disciplina seria, sobre todo en la 
filologia clasica y en los estudios literarios 
que de ella dependen.”* This fundamental 
disagreement suggests that it might be of 
interest to examine some specific schools 
run by the Jesuits in eighteenth century 
Spain. Though the Society of Jesus did 
supply a certain number of university pro- 
fessors, its chief sphere of operation in the 
teaching field was secondary education. 
And notable among these institutions were 
the so-called Seminarios de Nobles. 

The first school of this type in Spain, 
and the direct ancestor of all the others, 
was the Seminario de Nobles in Madrid. 
In a section devoted to its history, the 
Constituciones* of this institution state 
that it was founded by Felipe V to fill the 
serious need for a special school to train 
young noblemen in “la urbanidad y buena 
crianza.” Spanish youth of high birth, 
laments this same document, did not 
normally attend the universities. Instead 
they entered the royal palace and court 
directly, served in the navy and army, or 
took their places in the economic and po- 
litical government of the State, either in 
the capital or in their own provincial cities. 
The deplorable quality of instruction cur- 
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rently available in Spain at the pre-univer 
sity level was viewed by the new Bourbon 
king as a particular handicap to subjects of 
rank and responsibility. To relieve the situ- 
ation Felipe proposed to create a school 
patterned on the one he himself had at- 
tended in France as a child, under the 
supervision of his grandfather Louis XIV. 
Accordingly, in 1725 he issued the decree 
founding the Seminario, named himself its 
special patron, and provided for its mainte- 
nance from taxes on tobacco. The young 
students were to live in community, and 
the entire project was to be placed under 
the direction of some teaching order of the 
church, which Felipe later specified as the 
Jesuits. The selection was due probably not 
only to the fact that his own school had 
been under the charge of that order, but 
also to the previous experience of the Span- 
ish Jesuits. They had managed a college 
for “Nobles Irlandeses” in their own house 


in Salamanca, and also the Colegio de . 


Monforte de Lemus in Galicia, which, 
though not actually founded as such, was 
reputed to be for nobles. Further, it may be 
mentioned that the roval confessor during 
the period of consideration of this matter 
was the French priest Guillaume Dauben- 
ton, the first of a dynasty of Jesuits which 
lasted over fifty years in that position. 

Felipe’s choice, whatever the reason, had 
a decided effect on the structure of the new 
Seminario, whose Jesuit coloring is ap 
parent in many particulars. A close exami- 
nation of the organizational details is in 
order, not merely because the school at 
Madrid was the first of its kind in Spain, 
but because its rule was the carefully imi- 
tated model for all the later Spanish Semi- 
narios de Nobles. 

Admission was granted to boys between 
the ages of seven and fifteen, those over 
that age being accepted only at the express 
command of the King. Pupils were not 
obliged to remain any given time in the 
school: and though it was possible to study 
there for a much longer period, the average 
was only three or four years, probably be- 


cause of the strenuousness of the regimen. 
For the same reason, the Seminario did not 
admit any youth who was deformed, or in 
any way delicate. As to nobility, the Cons- 
tituciones state the following: 


Los que hayan de ser admitidos en este seminario, 
han de ser limpios de toda mala raza, han de ser 
de nobleza _notoria, y heredada, y no de solo 
privilegio. El conocimiento de lo referido se 
tomara en los lugares de su origen, y domicilio. 
y [* esto, en primer lugar presentaran al Rector 
del Seminario su genealogia, y en segundo, con- 
forme a ella, con testimonios auténticos y con 
informaciin juridica, hecha ante las justicias res- 
pectivas con testigos dignos de fe, haran constar 
que el padre y la madre del pretendiente, como 
también los dos abuelos paternos y los dos ma- 
ternos, han gozado y gozan de tal nobleza de 
sangre, son an sido nobles y limpios 
de toda mala raza, gozando de los actos distinti- 
vos y privilegios que como a tales les son debidos.* 
This document and a birth certificate were 
to be placed in the archives of the house. 

The young men were required to bring 
with them a small varnished bed, with 
linens, and their own silver, which must 
bear their arms or some other distinctive 
mark. They themselves furnished their 
books and clothing. 


El traje para lo publico ha de ser en todo uni 
forme, a lo militar; en el invierno chupa, casaca, 
y calzén de pafio negro, y del mismo color las 
medias. En el verano conservando el mismo color 
podia ser el vestido de burato o lanilla; pero en 
ningin tiempo de a, a excepcién de las 
medias.5 

Witness to the care given to the smallest 
detail is borne by the specification that all 
underclothes must be entirely devoid of 
lace. The single ornament on this severe 
dress was a crimson band which ran over 
the left shoulder and tied under the right 
arm. In the «enter of the chest, on this 
band, was a white shield on which was 
embroidered in gold silk, the name Jesiis. 
To complete the uniform the boys wore a 
small, simple wig. 


The Jesuits outlined the distribution of 
their young charges’ time with the scrupu- 
lousness of Renaissance theorists. Up at 
five-thirty in the summer and six in winter, 
the boys were reminded, while they dressed, 
of some eternal truth read to them the 
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previous night. After the thirty minutes 
allowed for dressing, they heard Mass. 
Breakfast then took half an hour, and was 
followed by forty-five minutes of individual 
study (review). Then came the first lesson, 
of one hour, after which they relaxed for 
thirty minutes, and studied for two more 
hours. Another thirty minute relaxation 
period was followed by half an hour's 
study for afternoon lessons. At twelve they 
ate lunch, while they heard the reading of 
a saint's life or some other edifying book. 
After the meal they were allowed thirty 
minutes of recreation (i.e. conversation). 
A short rest period ended with prayers. 
Again there was a period of thirty minutes 
of review for afternoon lessons. At two- 
fifteen they went to their music, dancing 
or fencing masters; then class from three- 
thirty until five, at which time tea was 
served. Another thirty minutes of rest in 
their rooms prepared the boys for study 
from five-thirty to seven. There followed a 
thirty-minute geography lesson, then chapel 
and choir, then supper at eight-fifteen, 
again with reading. Further prayers were 
said in the chapel, and after that they en- 
joyed a thirty-minute recreation period in 
their rooms. At nine-thirty all must be 
quiet, while someone read a meditation 
which was then explained to each group by 
its director. Finally, the boys knelt for 
prayers and the searching of their con- 
sciences, and then went to bed. If there was 
no holiday in the winter week, Thursday 
afternoon was free; in summer the pupils 
were at liberty all day Thursday. This 
gruelling schedule continued in effect the 
entire year, except during the two vacation 
periods of August 15 to September 1, and 
December 24 to January 6. At these times 
the study was, according to the Constitu- 
ciones, to be “moderated” to allow time for 
pious exercises and outdoor games. The 
pupils were permitted to have a meal at 
home once in a great while, provided thev 
were back at the Seminario by vespers, and 
once a year they could spend a night with 
their families, to attend the theater. At 


Christmas there was a special theater per- 
formance in the school itself, planned chief- 
ly to give the young nobles the sophisticat- 
ed desenvoltura expected of their rank on 
such occasions. 

A look at the curriculum proposed for the 
students of this school will obviate discus- 
sion over the necessity for such long hours. 
First there was the training required by 
their station in life. For example, boys were 
to be taught respect for each other; they 
were to address their companions only as 
usted; they must use language suited to 
their rank; no boy’s person was ever to be 
touched by anyone else, a breach of this 
rule being counted an inexcusable fault 
against modesty and Christian gravity. In 
their relationship with their servants, the 
boys were to be generous and gentle, but 
not friendly. They must learn to recognize 
differences in age, character, and quality, 
and respond in each circumstance as be- 
fitted their nobility. In their games they 
must cultivate dignity, equanimity, and a 
pleasant disinterestedness. On the rare oc- 
casions when they went into Madrid or to 
the country, they were required to pass 
inspection by the director of the house, on 
the counts of cleanliness, decency and neat- 
ness of appearance. Above all, the quality 
to be striven for was urbanity—not exces- 
sive courtesies and artificiality, but genuine 
urbanity. 

The Seminario was not merely a school 
of manners, however. Under the heading 
of grammr, there were five classes, with 
rhetoric as the climax. During the course 
of the first four, pupils studied the rudi- 
ments of Latin syntax in Nebrija. As they 
progressed they went through Cicero’s Ad 
familiares, Ad Atticum, Ad Quintum, and 
parts of the philosophical treatises, Amici- 
tia, Senectute, Paradoxa, etc.; Ovid’s Fasti, 
Epistulae, the Metamorphoses, and ex- 
purgated elegies; Virgil’s Bucolica, Georgi- 
ca, and others; selected odes of Horace; 
Phaedrus; Caesar, Sallust and Valerius 
Maximus for history; and expurgated epi- 
grams of Martial. The Constituciones take 


care to point out that this program is not 
rigid: it may be supplemented at the 
teacher's discretion. 

In rhetoric, the orations of Cicero were 
fundamental. In addition to these, Tacitus 
and Livy were taught, as well as Marco 
Antonio Mureto and Famiano Strada. For 
poets, the boys had Terence, Virgil, Horace, 
Plautus, Claudian, Lucan, Juvenal, Persius, 
and also moderns like Vaniére, Rapin, and 
Antilucrecio. They practiced imitating 
given passages from these authors for famil- 
iarity with their style; they exercised their 
ability as translators; they learned to write 
poetry of their own, in various meters, and 
to read their compositions aloud. Beyond 
the rhetoric and poetry classes one could 
study philosophy, and beyond that theolo- 
gy, presumably, though the Constituciones 
give no details for the latter course. 

In the daily program outlined above, 
reference was made to still further classes, 
these last of an entirely different type. They 
were the so-called “habilidades,” taught not 
by the Jesuits but by salaried specialists in 
music, the dance, and fencing. Boys were 
allowed to enroll in these classes if their 
parents approved, but only after they had 
mastered the fundamentals of Latin. Later, 
if they already knew these arts, they were 
also taught riding. 

Such was the program attempted by the 
Real Seminario de Nobles in Madrid: and 
if one can believe Torres Villarroel’s report 
about the middle of the century® the at- 
tempt was remarkably successful. The re- 
sults achieved there were all the more 
notable in the light of the abuses and utter 
lack of discipline described by Torres and 
others during the same period in such cen- 
ters as Salamanca and Alcalé. What is not 
remarkable is that there should have been 
almost immediate pressure for the founding 
of additional Seminarios of this type in 
other parts of Spain, for young noblemen 
to whom the school in Madrid was not ac- 
cessible. At least three others were actually 
instituted, all under the supervision of the 
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Society of Jesus, and all consciously copy- 
ing as closely as possible the Seminario in 
the capital. These three were located at 
Calatayud, Barcelona, and Valencia. 

It might have been expected that these 
schools would be changed radically with 
the events of 1767, but royal documents 
after that date give little insight into re- 
forms in internal matters. Nor does it ap- 
pear that any sort of preparation for alter- 
ing the curriculum or replacing the teach- 
ers had been made in advance. However it 
will be recalled that the Real Provisién de 
5 octubre contains a clear statement in 
favor of secular instruction. And though the 
Jesuit schools were returned to their former 
directors during the brief interlude of 1815 
to 1835 (from the restoration of the order 
until its second suppression in Spain), 
they never fully regained the prestige en- 
joyed in the eighteenth century. The state 
had begun to take an increasing interest in 
public instruction, if one may judge by the 
repeated legislative action for uniform ex- 
amination and certification of teachers. But 
it was not until 1845, after some seventy- 
five rather chaotic years, that a sweeping 
reform—again on the French model, as the 
first Seminario in Madrid had been—in- 
troduced a centralized and secularized edu- 
cational system to Spain. 


NOTES 
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A POSSIBLE FICTIONAL SOURCE FOR DON SEGUNDO SOMBRA 


Davin T. Sisto 
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Since Ricardo Giiiraldes’ famous charac- 
ter Don Segundo Sombra in his master- 
piece of the same name is considered as a 
symbolic giant among gauchos and the 
prototype of all gauchos, one is reminded 
of a similar character from Javier de Viana’s 
short story “La yunta de Uruboli.” The 
protagonist of this story is a Bunyanesque 
giant in his huge physical proportions 
named Segundo Rodriguez. 

. su busto era macizo y ancho, y sobre él, 
unida a un cuello de toro, descansaba una cabeza 

uefia. . . . Sus brazos estaban en relacién con 

Ss piernas, y las manos no eran tan largas, pero 
si mds anchas que los pies. . . . La frente era 
baja y estrecha. . . . Las cejas muy pobladas, la 
nariz fuerte y aguilefia, los ojos pequefios y vivos. 

. . En lo fisico y en lo moral, Segundo Rodri- 
guez era un Porthos, un Porthos gaucho, noble, 
valiente, vanidoso y caballeresco. Fuerte como un 
toro, bravo como bagual de sierra, bueno como 
china antigua, decidor, jaranista, servidor y des- 
prendido.! 

As to the physical size of Don Segundo 
Sombra, we recall his first appearance be- 
fore the boy Fabio Caceres in the dusk of 
evening and how gigantic he seems to the 
boy. It is the first impression of a romantic 
youth concerning his desires to be like one 
so free and so big. He even tells the keeper 
of the pulperia that there is no one in the 
entire town as large as this newcomer. A 
symbol, to be sure, but perhaps Javier de 
Viana’s hero is also symbolically huge in 
order to portray the strength of the early 
gaucho, and never is any hero so small in 
the eyes of his worshiper as to give the 
impression of physical weakness. True that 
Fabio later sees Don Segundo Sombra in a 
more realistic light and admits that he no 
longer seems so large as on that first eve- 
ning, but even so: 


El ho era vasto, las coyunturas huesudas 
como las de un toro, los pies cortos con un em- 
peine a lo galleta, las manos gruesas y cuerudas 
como cascarén de peludo. Su tez era aindiada, sus 


ojos ligeramente levantados hacia las sienes y 
pequenos. Para conversar mejor habiase echado 
atras el chambergo de ala escasa, descubriendo 
un flequillo cortado como crin a la altura de las 
cejas.” 
So the picture is rather complete. Even 
though Don Segundo Sombra is not in 
reality as large as Segundo Rodriguez, 
strength does emanate from his body in a 
more spiritual sense, so to speak. Both 
gauchos have massive chests, and both 
have the physical characteristics of a bull. 
There is also a strain of Indian blood 
discernible in the hair, complexion, eyes 
and aquiline facial features of both. What 
gaucho would be representative if he did 
not have Indian forebears along with Span- 
ish? At round-ups and at horse-breaking 
both men excel and show physical prowess. 
Viana’s hero “En medio de todos .. . 
siempre . . . descollaba” (Yunta, p. 168). 
After breaking a wild horse Don Segundo 
Sombra is the very picture of strength, 
and “sus hombros, echados hacia atras a fin 
de despejar el pecho, parecian complacerse 
en sentir su capacidad de dominio” (Don 
S., p. 33). 
The reader of the two stories will have 
a tendency to look upon each man’s phy- 
sique in two different lights. Viana’s Se- 
gundo is a gaucho of the traditional school, 
entirely carne y hueso, endowed with super 
physical strength, a stentorian voice, and 
little else; but a hero he certainly is, sym- 
bolic of the early military gaucho who 
would have turned caudillo in his later 
years the same as any hard-fighting gaucho 
who in dauntless prowess worked to the 
top of the ranks. Gitiraldes’ Segundo, on the 
other hand, is looked upon, not so much 
from the physical viewpoint of “muscle and 
bone,” but more from the viewpoint of the 
transcendental, mythical symbol that he 
was intended to be. He is a resero of the 
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modern school. Much has been written 
about his being a mythical type.* But even 
so, his physical strength is ever present, and 
when combined with his superior spiritual 
strength, small wonder the boy Fabio ex- 
claims: “—jQué caudillo de montonera 
hubiera sido!” (Don S., p. 64). 

Morally both Segundos are typically 
gaucho in character. They possess a code 
of ethics that they would defend to the last, 
and in doing so they are sans peur et sans 
reproche. We can be sure that Viana’s 
description of his hero as a gaucho Porthos 
—noble, brave, and chivalrous—was to 
Giiiraldes’ liking in his conception of Don 
Segundo Sombra, and for the former au- 
thor to say that his Segundo is as good and 
kind as a china of old certainly suits Som- 
bra’s sense of morality exactly, since he, 
too, is as good and kind, especially in the 
eyes of his young companion. The latter 
says this of his hero Sombra: “También 
por él supe . . . la fuerza moral ante las 
aventuras sentimentales, la desconfianza 


para con las mujeres y la bebida, la pru- 


dencia entre los forasteros, la fe en los 
amigos” (loc. cit.). 

Because of their moral ethics both Se- 
gundos are never lacking in friends. 
Wherever they go, there are those who look 
to them as prototypes worthy of emulation. 
Of Don Segundo Sombra we read: “En 
todos los pagos tenia amigos que lo querian 
y respetaban . . .” (loc. cit.). In like man- 
ner we read of Segundo Rodriguez: “. 
no le faltaban amigos con quienes tomar 
‘el amargo’ y charlar a gusto. . .” (Yunta, 
p. 168). The main plot and even the title 
of Viana’s “La yunta de Urubolf” are 
based upon sentiments of inseparable 
friendship towards one particular person; 
Segundo Rodriguez’ companionship with 
a certain Casiano Mieres is beyond and 
above ordinary admiration and liking of 
one person for another. “En los ranchos, en 
las carreras, en las jugadas, en los viajes, 
siempre se les vefa juntos” (Yunta, p. 171). 
In like manner this same statement could 


well be applied to Don Segundo Sombra 


and his boy companion and understudy, 
Fabio Caceres, who on a certain occasion 
comments to himself: “. . . el vivir separa- 
do de mi padrino me parecia imposible” 
(Don §., p. 164). At the end of each story 
when the time does come for such close 
companions to separate, one can discern an 
underlying affinity between their psycholo- 
gical and spiritual implications even though 
the actual methods of separation are quite 
different and entirely removed from each 
other in action, time, and place. We recall 
how in “La yunta de Uruboli” Segundo 
Rodriguez, realizing that he will not come 
out of a battle alive, kills his already wound- 
ed companion rather than leave him alive 
in the torturing and vindictive hands of the 
enemy. His anguish in so doing is psycho- 
logically parallel to the mutual feeling that 
must exist between Don Segundo Sombra 
and Fabio when the latter, on being sepa- 
rated from his padrino, states, “Me fui, 
como quien se desangra” (Don S., p. 194). 
We can surely believe that Don Segundo’s 
sadness was just as great as that of Fabio’s, 
and we can feel it in the latter’s words 
when he again states, “No hablabamos. 
2Para qué?” (p. 193). And certainly the 
term desangra in all of its connotations 
suits both endings perfectly. 

Spiritually both our heroes possess a 
typically gaucho sensitivity. Both are repre- 
sentative of an ego of cocksureness and 
self-reliance, but each expresses himself in 
different ways. Viana’s Segundo is bluster- 
ing, crude, primitive, loud, and quite a 
braggadocio, whereas Giiiraldes’ Don Se- 
gundo is quiet, subtle, unpretentious, al- 
ways preferring to remain in the shadows. 
Whereas the former in primitive gaucho 
manner depends on brawn to overcome an 
adversary, the latter in more modern fash- 
ion relies entirely on his wit. Whereas the 
former portrays violent action constantly on 
the move, the latter is veritably poetry in 
motion. Nevertheless let us not forget that 
underlying both personalities is that certain 
gaucho manner steeped in an instinct, an 
intuition, and a sensitivity that never fail 
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to attract admirers. 


Ethel W. Plimpton and Maria T. Fer- 
nandez, editors of the textbook edition of 
Don Segundo Sombra, state that the emo- 
tion we get from the book is that of “the 
expansion of a man’s inner self to reach out 
and grasp and embrace the four horizons 
and the four winds of heaven.”* Could this 
not also be true of Viana’s Segundo Rod- 
riguez, whose primitively sensitive “inner 
self” is made manifest in a more outward 
display of emotions? He, too, in his crude 
way tries to encompass less sagaciously the 
world about him. In either man the emo- 
tion is the same, and the method of each 
in displaying it is appealing to his audience. 

Regarding the origin of our two heroes, 
neither of them is too concerned with 
whence he came, a typically gaucho point 
of view. Concerning his protagonist, Viana 
remarks: “No sabia a ciencia cierta cudndo 
habia nacido, ni dénde ni de qué padres: 
cosas eran éstas que no tenian mayor im- 
portancia en la buena vida némada de 
nuestros felices antepasados” (Yunta, p. 
167). This is the same philosophy expressed 
in Don Segundo Sombra; both at the be- 
ginning and at the end of the book Se- 
gundo’s origin is vague and shadowy, and 
he is appropriately described as “mas una 
idea que un ser (hombre)” (Don S., p. 18 
and p. 193). Arturo Torres-Rioseco says of 
him: “De su historia no sabemos nada. . . 
y cuando se pierde al fin de la novela no 
sabemos a dénde dirige sus pasos.”*® Further- 
more we can believe that the boy is reflect- 
ing the philosophy of his hero when he 
ponders: “. .. nunca me ocupé de mi 
nacimiento; guacho y gaucho me parecia 
lo mismo, porque entendia que ambas cosas 
significaban ser hijo de Dios, del campo y 
de uno mismo” (Don S., p. 186). How 
fitting Giiiraldes’ poem, “El hombre que 
pasé,” seems to be to both our heroes! It was 
written in 1915, several years before Don 
Segundo Sombra. In part it reads: 

Simbolo pampeano y hombre verdadero, 


Generoso guerrero, 
Amor, coraje, 


j Salvaje! 


Corazén 

De afirmacion. 

Voluntad 

De lealtad. 

Cuerpo “morrudo” de hombria, 

Peregrina correria 

Que va tranqueando los llanos, 

Con la vida entre las manos 
. Potentes de valentia.® 

Both authors, Giiiraldes and Viana, had 
similar gaucho backgrounds, and, even 
though there was a difference of fourteen 
years in the dates of their birth, they 
doubtless would have become close literary 
contemporaries later in life if it had not 
been for the fact that both died at a rather 
early age—Viana at fifty-three (1872-1925) 
and Giiiraldes at forty-one (1886-1927). 
Viana’s stories were written at the turn of 
the century up to 1913, whereas Giiiraldes’ 
were written from 1915 to 1926, thus mak- 
ing some difference as to period. “La yunta 
de Uruboli” was written in 1899, Don Se- 
gundo Sombra in 1926. If Gitiraldes, ac- 
cording to consensus of opinion, recalled 
Don Segundo Sombra from his childhood 
past in Proust-like fashion,’ then we can be 
sure, since he unquestionably read all the 
gaucho literature at his disposal and cer- 
tainly must have read when a boy Viana’s 
then published works, that he retained in 
his mind, either conscious or subconscious, 
Viana’s Segundo Rodriguez as a boy's gau- 
cho hero.® 


As for the Christian name Segundo, it 
apparently was quite common, and we re- 
call the opinions of some that Giiiraldes 
actually patterned his Don Segundo after a 
friend, a certain then living gaucho named 
Segundo Ramirez.® But regardless of Som- 
bra’s source (and we know it is all gauchos, 
past and present, myths and realities), we 
can safely say that he is the ideal hero for 
his ward and understudy, the boy Fabio 
Caceres, and that such a boy in the flesh 
would also consider Viana’s Segundo Rod- 
riguez as a hero worthy of ones worshipful 
admiration. How thrilling it must be for 
any hero worshiper to read such passages 
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as those found on the last page of “La 
yunta de Uroboli.” For example at the 
very end after Segundo Rodriguez’ “mercy 
killing” of his frien? Casiano Mieres, he: 

. arrojé la pistola descargada y cuyo cafén 
humeaba atin. Echo pie a tierra, se inclinéd, hincé 
una rodilla, besé con uncién religiosa los ensan- 
grentados labios de su amigo, se persigné, desnu- 
dé el facén de mango de , y, siempre con 
una rodilla en tierra, soberbio de coraje, agigan- 
tado en el brumoso creptsculo, esperé inmovil a 
la linea de infantes que se acercaba a paso de 
trote. Una descarga lo volteé sobre el cuerpo de 


Casiano, y alli qued6, abrazada en la muerte, la 
Yunta de Uruboli Cp. 200). 

Since the boy Fabio Caceres of Don Se- 
gundo Sombra is considered as an auto- 
biographical personage, both he and the 
boy Ricardo Giiiraldes were alike in their 
choice of heroes, and therefore it was neces- 
sary and perhaps mandatory that there be 
similar characters, whether real or fictional, 
to emulate. We are here reminded of Giii- 
raldes’ “Dedicatoria” for his famous book 
which reads in part: 

A usted, Don Segundo. 

A la memoria de los finados: Don Rufino 
organs Don Nicasio Cano y Don José Hernan- 

ez. 

A los paisanos de mis pagos. 

Pa los que no conozco y estan en el alma de este 


Al gaucho que llevo en mi, sacramente, como 
la custodia lleva la hostia (p. 9). 


NOTES 


1 Javier de Viana, “La yunta de Uruboli,” Guri 
y otras novelas (Buenos Aires, 1946), pp. 166- 


167. Hereafter referred to as Yunta. 


2 Ricardo Giiiraldes, Don Segundo Sombra 
(Buenos Aires, 1945), pp. 19-20. Hereafter re- 
ferred to as Don S. 


3 For a few examples of the myth in Don Segun- 

0, we may cite Juan Carlos Neyra, El mito 
gaucho en “Don Segundo Sombra” (Bahia Blan- 
ca, 1952); Aristobulo Echegaray, Don Segundo 
Sombra, reminiscencia infantil de Ricardo Giii- 
raldes (Buenos Aires, 1954), pp. 17, 31, 33, 37; 
Echegaray’s bibliography wherein he lists (p. 
105). Joaquin Neyra, Mito y realidad de Don 
Segundo ‘Seaton CEn la revista Vea y Lea, del 
18 de septiembre de 1952); Roberta Giusti, “Dos 
novelas del campo argentino,” Nosotros, Liv 
(September 1926), p. 127; and T. B. Irving, 
“Myth and Reality in ‘Don Segundo Sombra’,” 
Hispawia, x (March 1957), 44-48. 


4 Don Segundo Sombra (Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, New York, 1945), p. viii. 


5 Novelistas contempordneos de América (Santia- 
go de Chile, 1939), p. 145. 


® El cencerro de cristal (Buenos Aires, 1952), 
pp. 29-31. 


7 Aristobulo Echegaray, op. cit., p. 13, states: 
“Don Segundo Sombra es un puro recuerdo in- 
fantil de Ricardo Giiiraldes, p< oath en su in- 
consciente.” In addition the reader need only 
refer to Don Segundo Sombra, p. 63, to find 
many Proustian remembrances. 


8 Arturo Torres-Rioseco, op. cit., p. 141, states 
that Giiiraldes “Conocia también la literatura 
gauchesca y en su famosa novela hay reminiscen- 
cias de personajes literarios tradicionales. . . .” 


® See Echegaray, op., cit., p. 37 ff. Also see Juan 
Carlos Neyra, op. cit., pp. 12-13, wherein he 
states: “. . . lo que mas atrae en Segundo 
Ramirez es su hombredad, que lo hace terreno y 
familiar, Ileno de virtudes y defectos, lejos del 
depurado personaje que inspiré. Basta recorrer la 
galeria de paisanos auténticos . . .; en ella apare- 
cern todas las gamas de la indole del hombre; 
lo que no encontramos es un dechado.” Notice in 
this the similarity to Viana’s description of his 


Segundo Rodriguez. 
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WHAT DID PEPE ASK HIS MOTHER WHEN SHE CAME IN? 


Gusravus H. Miter 
Duke University 


In fourteen years of teaching Spanish 
and Portuguese, I have found that most 
students in my intermediate and advanced 
courses cannot answer satisfactorily such 
questions as “What did Pepe ask his moth- 
er when she came in?” The simple, indirect 
reply that he asked her why she had come 
there is almost never attempted. The ob- 
vious reason for this linguistic deficiency is 
that beginning and review grammars and 
the sets of questions accompanying inter- 
mediate readers provide little, if any, drill 
on indirect discourse. 

In regard to grammars, it is significant 
that in all my teaching by various methods 
—the so-called traditional, the inductive, 
the deductive, the direct, the indirect, the 
analytical, the synthetic, the oral-aural, the 
Army, the Air Force, and others—I have not 
found a single grammar that has an ade- 

uate treatment of indirect discourse. By 
“adequate treatment” I mean one that offers 

ttern practice and explanation compara- 

le to that provided for other important 
phases of the language, and sufficient to 
train the student in the various aspects of 
indirect discourse as well as he is trained in 
those of direct discourse. As for the sets of 

uestions, the lack of attention to indirect 

iscourse is typified by those accompanying 
a play I recently used with a fourth semes- 
ter class. Only two of over a hundred 

uestions demanded indirect quotations in 
the answers. 

Why haven't the texts written for be- 
ginning and intermediate courses offered 
adequate training in indirect discourse? In 
the post-war period, perhaps the most sig- 
nificant characteristic of —— language 
teaching in the United States has been the 
swing to a conversational method of one 
form or another. In the process, the authors 
of textbooks have apparently overlooked the 
fact that indirect quotations constitute a 
natural part of conversation. (Could there 
be any more natural topic of conversation 
for two Spanish housewives than what 
some other woman said?) Perhaps the 


authors mistakenly dismiss indirect dis- 
course as something which follows so na- 
turally from direct discourse that no prac- 
tice is needed. It is certainly natural in 
conversation, but the student of a foreign 
language cannot be expected to make the 
switch from direct to indirect discourse 
unless sufficient pattern practice is provid- 
ed in his training. To dhesteme the prob- 
lems involved in the direct-to-indirect proc- 
ess, let us examine a question and answer 
in Spanish in relation to the material on 


which they might be based: 


(1) Pepe’s original question to his mother: 
qué viniste aqui?” 

(2) The professor’s question: “;Qué le 
preguntd Pepe a su madre?” 

(3) The answer utilizing indirect dis- 
course: “Le pregunté a qué habia veni- 
do alli.” 

Obviously, the answer involves a recasting 
of the material found in the text. The stu- 
dent must construct a noun clause, chang- 
ing the person and tense of the original 
verb; use this clause as the direct object of 
the verb preguntd; insert an indirect object 
pronoun showing to whom the original 
question was addressed; and change the 
adverb of place. This complicated process 
shows how unreasonable it would be to 
expect students to arrive naturally at the 
correct use of indirect discourse. 

The real difficulty is that indirect quo- 
tation involves some original expression, a 
move away from the cut-and-dried ques- 
tion and answer technique in which the 
answer is found verbatim in the text and 
parroted by the student. Consequently, if 
the student is to handle indirect reporting, 
he must have adequate pattern practice. 
Original expression, within a limited lin- 

uistic framework, is a mark of true flexi- 

Bility, and the sooner the student acquires 

it the better. And the sooner he does, the 

sooner we teachers will get an accurate, 
indirect report on what Pepe asked his 
mother when she came in! 
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During July and August of 1958, the 
first South American seminar for teachers 
of Spanish was held in Colombia. The De- 
partment of State, through its International 
Educational Exchange Program, conducted 
the experimental seminar. 

Twenty teachers, from eighteen different 
states, received Fulbright grants to take 
part in the Colombian seminar. They 
ranged in age from twenty-five to forty-six. 
The majority taught in secondary schools, 
a few taught in college. All were pleased 
to have the opportunity to study in a Span- 
ish-speaking country—with the Fulbright 
Commission paying the cost of tuition and 
travel. 

On July 8, the teachers attended a brief- 
ing session in Miami, Florida. Three of- 
ficials from the Department of State ex- 
plained the International Educational Ex 
change Program. It had been established by 
the Fulbright Act of 1946 for the purpose 
of increasing “mutual understanding 
tween the people of the United States and 
the people of other countries.” The pro- 
gram, in 1957, gave educational grants to 
over 7,000 persons, from more than 80 
different nations. These thousands of teach 
ers and students did much to build inter- 
national good will and understanding, 
while they were acquiring valuable foreign 
experience. 

On July 9, the teachers flew to Carta- 
gena, Colombia. During the next four 
weeks they attended classes in “Literatura 
Hispano-Americana” and “Lingiliistica” at 
the University of Cartagena. 

The Fulbright Commission and other 
Colombian agencies arranged excursions 
and special programs for the “Profesores 
Norteamericanos.” In a short time the 
teachers were familiar sights to the 165,000 
inhabitants of the sunny, tropical seaport. 
They climbed the massive, seventeenth cen- 
tury walls that surround the city; they 
photographed statues of Simon Bolivar; 
they cook boat trips to old fortifications; 
they swam from white, sandy beaches; 
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Eucene J. Fox 
New Mexico Military Institute 


they stared through museums; they worked 
on special projects such as: learning Co- 
lombian dances, studying the educational 
system of the country, and doing research 
in old newspaper files; they went shopping; 
and they learned a lot of Colombian Span- 
ish. 

Most of the teachers had studied in 
Mexico or in the American Southwest, but 
within a few days they were saying, “A la 
orden” for “Por nada” and “Me provoca 
tinto” instead of “Me gusta café.” Words 
like “queriba” and “dizque” soon sounded 
familiar. They learned to ask for “gaseosas” 
and “pitillos” instead of “refrescos” and 
“popotes.” And they understood that a Co- 
lombian was talking of his wife and chil- 
dren when he said, “Mijita y mis pelaos.” 

At the end of four weeks the teachers 
reluctantly left the pleasant, relaxed atmos- 
phere of Cartagena and flew to Bogota. 
They continued the classes they had begun 
at the University of Cartagena, with the 
same professors, at the “Universidad de los 
Andes.” Also, they attended special lectures 
at the “Instituto de Caro y Cuervo” on 
Colombian poetry. 

The Colombians are very proud of their 
poetry and there are many fine poets in 
Bogota—so many, in fact, that when a 
Colombian sees a friend reach into his 
pocket he raises his hand and warns, “Si 
me lees, te leo.” 

Bogota is 8,500 feet up in the sky and 
the air, what there is of it, is cold and 
damp. Dry weather is called “verano” and 
wet weather is called “invierno.” Bogotd 
had a very severe winter during August—it 
rained every day. However, the teachers 
found the Colombian capital most interest- 
ing. 

They went to many fiestas and banquets. 
At one fiesta, 22,000 “Bogotanos” welcomed 
the “Profesores Norteamericanos” with a 
warm and friendly ovation. 

They went on many tours. They walked 
down into a salt mine to see the “Catedral 
de Sal.” They went to look at the “Salto de 
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Tequendama,” where so many lovers jump 
over the falls to their death 540 feet below. 
They visited “Radio Sutatenza,’ where 
radio broadcasts were first used for educa- 
tional purposes. Today, it is the teaching 
voice for thousands of rural Colombians. 
Every night, high in the Andes and deep 
in the jungles, unschooled people huddle 
over their battery radio sets to learn read- 
ing, writing, religion, care of crops, care 
of animals, and care of self. 

After three weeks in Bogota, the teachers 
were awarded certificates of attendance in 
the courses they had studied. Sadly, they 
said goodbye to their many Colombian 
friends and, on August 25th, they flew 
home. 

They took much back to their homes: 
new vitality, photographs of people and 


places, records of Colombian music, books 
of many kinds, and, best of all, 19 new 
friends that teach Spanish in 18 different 
states. This circle of triends is already — 
used to exchange ideas, information an 
teaching aids. 

‘Two months after the teachers returned, 
the Department of State announced that 
the Colombian seminar would be continued 
and an expanded program for study in 
Latin-America would soon be offered to 
teachers of Spanish. 

Those who might wish more information 
should write to: Teacher Exchange Sec- 
tion, Educational Exchange and Training 
Branch, Division of International Educa- 
tion, USOE, DHEW, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


ZARZUELAS ON RECORDS 


Rosert R. Morrison 
East Carolina College 


Page 111 of Hispania for May, 1958, 
carried mention of recent recordings of 
zarzuelas. The paragraph was gratifying 
but brief; this genre deserves more than 
the occasional notice we give it. 

A prominent philosophy of artistic crea- 
tion today seems to be that imitation is to 
be avoided at all costs. The result in music 
is composition of which the only merit is 
originality. Nowhere is this more evident 
than in American opera. The works of 
Deems Taylor, Gian-Carlo Menotti, and 
even Samuel Barber, whose “Vanessa” was 
recently received with some enthusiasm, 
are almost totally devoid of sustained melo- 
dy. Only the writers of musical comedy ap- 
pear free to compose tunefully. How much 
richer might the realm of music be, if there 
were composers willing—or should we say 
able?—to create works admittedly. in the 
tradition of Bellini, Donizetti, Verdi, or 
Puccini! In Spain, such compositions have 
been written in our day. 

The zarzuela is traced in its combination 
of dialogue, song, and dance to Juan del 
Encina. The creator of the zarzuela as such 
was Calderén, whose first works of this sort 
were performed at la Zarzuela, royal hunt- 


ing site, near el Pardo. The zarzuelas of 
Ramon de la Cruz marked an advance, 
since his were the first to abandon myth- 
ological or legendary themes in favor of 
popular subjects and customs. The promi- 
nence of the zarzuela in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century is attested by the 
number of works from that period men- 
tioned below. Declining after 1908, it has 
begun another rise, partly as a result of 
recent interest among record enthusiasts. 
A significant coincidence occurred as the 
above lines were being written. Radio sta- 
tion WWL of New Orleans began presen- 
tation on its nightly “Music in the Air” pro- 
gram of fifty-five minutes of instrumental 
selections from the zarzuelas as performed 
by the Orquesta de la Zarzuela de Madrid. 
The emission of this music from the stand- 
ard broadcast band and the increasing num- 
ber of zarzuelas available on Montilla, Lon- 
don, Angel, Columbia, Decca and other 
recordings reinforce the opinion that we 
hispandfilos would do well to cultivate 
some familiarity with these works. In the 
hope that the reader may be assisted to 
make a choice with some discrimination 
according to his own preferences, the fol- 
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lowing brief remarks about some of these 
recordings are offered. 

“Marina,” by Emilio Arrieta, was pro- 
duced in 1855. On two records, it is me- 
lodious throughout, with the soprano, tenor, 
and baritone in several duets and a charm- 
ing trio, all suggestive of the style of Verdi. 
The final waltz song for coloratura soprano 
ends with the long cadenza from the cele- 
brated “mad scene” from Donizetti's opera, 
“Lucia di Lammermoor.” 

“Maruxa,” by L. Pascual Frutos and A. 
Vives, is unusually somber for a zarzuela. 
Its dignity is unbroken by the injections of 
humor often characteristic of the type. Re- 
corded by London, “Maruxa” is unfortu- 
nately without description or text. It is 
conducted, as are many of these recordings, 
by the talented Ataulfo Argenta, whose 
untimely death occurred a year ago, just 
after he had agreed to come to this country 
for a season of musical activity. 

“La Gran Via,” a satire, personifies the 
streets and plazas of Madrid which had to 
be demolished for the sake of progress. 
Composed by Chueca, it is as full of 
waltzes as a Viennese operetta. 

“Los gavilanes,” by Jacinto Guerrero and 
José Ramos Martin, was first performed in 
1923. Its jacket claims that it has had more 
performances in Spain and Latin America 
than any other zarzuela. 

“La Dolorosa” (1930), by José Serrano 
and Juan José Llorente, has an Aragonese 
—s It is distinctive in that its story, a 
tragedy of love, is not incidental to the 
music. Especially in the use of a recurring 
theme, the serious music is reminiscent of 
Puccini; but there is a secondary affair 
characterized by light, sparkling melodies 
and typical Aragonese humor. Delightful 
guitar music is included. 

“La Rumbosa,” by Alonso, Fernandez 
Sevilla, and Mill4n Astray, is in a light, 
melodic vein, as though it might have been 
written by a Spanish Cole Porter who liked 
waltzes. 

“Cecilia Valdés,” from the novel by the 
Cuban Cirilo Villaverde, was first heard in 
Havana in 1932. The music is by Gonzalo 
Roig, the libretto by Agustin Rodriguez 
and José Sanchez-Arcilla. There are two 
pleasing duets, and a solo in varied rhythms 


by Martha Pérez (Cecilia), who has one of 
the best voices to be found among these 
recordings. Few listeners will fail to have 
an opinion either for or against the two 
Afro-Cuban numbers. 

Also from 1932 comes “Luisa Fernanda,” 
by Moreno Torroba. Many moments are 
suggestive of the style of Puccini, but a 
recurring waltz theme is strongly reminis- 
cent of the one in Humperdinck’s “Hansel 
and Gretel.” 

Jacinto Guerrero finished “El canastillo 
de fresas” in 1951. Its style is much like 
that of Rudolph Frim!. There is a lovely 
trio for female voices, and a thoroughly 
captivating “Serenata espafola.” 

Most of the foregoing are on single rec- 
ords, but in several cases a release bears a 
separate zarzuela on each side. Columbia 
has produced on one record “La Revoltosa” 
(see below) and “Gigantes y cabezudos.” 
The music of the latter is by Caballero, 
who, blind, wrote it by dictating to his son; 
the text is by Miguel Echegaray, brother 
of the Nobel prize winner. Both of these 
works, as recorded here, are sprightly, but 
not particularly distinctive, perhaps because 
they are so condensed. On one side of 
another Columbia recording is music from 
“El caserio,” by Jess Guridi. Of Basque 
origin, he incorporated Basque traditions in 
the story. There are two duets of a some- 
what Puccini-like lyricism, but the orches- 
tral finale is more boisterous than melodi- 
ous. The opposite side of this record bears 
“Alma de Dios,” based on a sainete by 
Carlos Arniches, and set to music by José 
Serrano. The selections offered, includin 
various seguidillas, are largely acieaat 
There are, however, several moments of 
appealing choral music and a fine habaiera 
for tenor, the “Cancién del vagabundo.” 

Comments on the following titles are 
second-hand, taken principally from an arti- 
cle entitled “Five Year Zarzuela Harvest,” 
which appeared on p. 15, section 11, of the 
New York Times for 17 November 1957. 
Luna’s “E] asombro de Damasco” is noted 
for its fine romantic duet; Serrano’s “La 
cancién del olvido” for its flowing melody; 
Soutullo and Vert’s “La leyenda del beso” 
for its famous intermezzo; the same com- 


posers’ “E] ultimo rom4ntico” for the most 
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sensuous tenor aria; Lleo’s “La corte del 
Faraén” for its comic force; Vives’ “Bo- 
hemios” for Puccini influence; and Grana- 
dos’ “Goyescas” for an elevation of the 
genre to the level of opera. “El Conde de 
Luxemburgo” is of the Viennese school, for 
it is merely a translation. Termed “infec- 
tiously happy” are “La Gran Via,” ge same 
“El baile de Luis Alonso” (text by Javier 
de Burgos), and Bretén’s “La verbena de la 
Paloma.” The last-named work, with libret- 
to by Ricardo de la Vega, is called by 
Romera-Navarro “el modelo de zarzuela 
mas acabado.” It, “Agua, azucarillos y 
aguardiente,” and “La Revoltosa” were 
Montilla’s vanguards and, because of their 
appealing melodies and gay humor, still 


their best representatives. “La Revoltosa” 
offers the verses of José Lépez Silva and 
Carlos Fernandez Shaw, the music of 
Chapi. London has released “La tempestad” 
(two records), again by Chapi, with “man 
memories of Rossini and Verdi,” and “El 
barquillero,” which is “characteristically 
Spanish,” whatever that may mean here. 

Gratitude is expressed to the University 
of Florida libraries for the opportunity to 
hear the recordings mentioned through “El 
canastillo de fresas;” and to Professor Fran- 
cis C. Hayes of that university go thanks 
for his judicious inclusion, in a course on 
the drama, of representative recordings 
which served as my introduction to the 
zarzuela, 
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MORE ON THE RESPELLING ISSUE 


Joun Linant 


Yale University 


In their article, “Orthography and Re- 
spelling in Teaching Spanish,”' Drs. 
Bowen and Stockwell advocated further 
general trial of respelling, but primarily 
they wished to stir up “discussion both of 
this particular device for teaching pronunci- 
ation and of other issues that are connected 
in one way or another with the teaching 
of pronunciation.”* Professor Shoemaker, 
on the other hand, wishes to avoid re- 
spelling, and in fact, considers it “excess 
baggage,” although he heartily applauds 
“controlled experirnentation that might 
yield conclusions on the relative merits of 
orthography and respelling at any stage of 
learning and under any circumstances.”* 

Unquestionably some teachers have 
made attempts at such experimentation in 
the past, and perhaps some have even ob- 
tained results of such character that they 
are willing to stand firmly by them. How- 
ever, since language learning is pretty much 
of an individual matter, results obtained 
from limited experimentation are looked 
upon with doubt, and each teacher likes 
to see and try for himself various methods, 


before he decides what is best suited to him 
and his students.‘ Indeed, the respelling 
device and issue have been with us for 
some time, and many of us have been ex- 
posed to this device, while we also have had 
a chance to employ it with our own stu- 
dents. Inasmuch as “we continue to teach 
in the realm of theory and experience,”® I 
should like to present below my impres- 
sions (not statistical results) of the respell- 
ing method with which I had considerable 
contact as a student. 

I participated in a class devoted to a 
European language other than Spanish and 
slightly less “phonetic.” There were six 
students in the class which had four native 
instructors who alternated in meeting the 
group. During the periods conducted by the 
native drill instructors no word of English 
was permitted. Each student was required 
to participate in class conversation using 
the new language and to read its respelled 
forms with correct pronunciation. Fifteen 
lessons, comprising the first half of the 
book, were printed in “respelling.” There 
was no description of the foreign language 
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sounds during the drill periods; instead, 
each student was given from one to two 
weeks to read over the rules of pronuncia- 
tion of the language on his own time. Lec- 
tures on syntax conducted in English were 
given to the class twice a week by a trained 
linguist, and it was during this time that 
the linguist discussed individual sounds and 
sound rules, until] by mid-term all the rules 
had been covered. All the translating, and 
all questioning on the structure of the lan 
guage, together with quizzing was limited 
to the periods conducted by the linguist. 

The staff was superb; their teaching 
excellent. Under such circumstances one 
would say that a student was bound to 
acquire correct pronunciation of the lan- 
guage. Certainly, every effort was made to 
help him do so. Nonetheless, there was 
one student among the six whose pronunci- 
ation remained inadequate for the entire 
year. Unfortunately, he seemed to lack the 
indefinable element we generally refer to 
as “the ear” for acquiring correct pronunci- 
ation in a foreign language. He had this 
same difhiculty in another foreign language 
which he was studying. An occasional at- 
tempt at descriptive phonetics in his case 
showed no appreciable improvement. 

After weeks of respelling, during which 
time all written assignments and quizzes 
were also done in respelled form, the stu- 
dents became somewhat anxious to get 
started on the orthography of the target 
language. Even though each of the fifteen 
lessons also contained at its conclusion a 
printed text in the target language (Drs. 
Bowen and Stockwell also would not post- 
pone the students’ exposure to the spelling 
of Spanish),* no class time was devoted to 
practicing on it, although each student, if 
he so desired, could practice with it on his 
own time. 

When the orthography of the target lan- 
guage was finally formally confronted by 
the class, there were certain hesitations and 
mispronunciations of words already studied 
and learned in respelling. Again, only 
through the instructors, who were eager to 
correct our errors and to lead us on in the 
reading, were falterings and_ occasional 
errors in pronunciation of old and new 
words overcome. 


Thus one might very well ask whether 
the results would not have been the same, 
or perhaps even better as far as reading of 
the new language was concerned, after this 
same number of weeks of study, if the stu- 
dents had been taught pronunciation from 
the orthography of the target language to 
begin with, provided that the same type 
of care in drill and correction of misread- 
ing had been exercised as was with the re- 
spelled forms. It is significant that even 
under this system perfect results were not 
achieved. 

One of the comparatively outstanding 
shortcomings of the respelling method came 
in the transition from it to the orthography 
of the target language. After the students 
had learned the respelled words in the first 
half of the book, they encountered difficul- 
ty in writing them in the standard orthog- 
raphy. The respelled forms kept cropping 
up.” 

It was this that prompted remarks out- 
side the class to the effect that it would have 
been better to spend less time on the “pho- 
netic spelling,” and to produce orthography 
of the new language earlier. But in a few 
short weeks, these difficulties disappeared 
even for the slowest student, and all pro- 
ceeded normally, i.e., occasional errors in 
pronunciation and in spelling continued 
to occur, as they do in any language, no 
matter what system of teaching is em- 
ploved. 

The writer also had the opportunity of 
observing a class in the same language but 
conducted by a lone instructor. He was not 
a native, but had a near native pronuncia- 
tion of the language. In his class there was 
no use of respelling. The students were 
immediately plunged into the orthography 
of the new language. The instructor read 
each lesson to the class and made frequent 
use of dictation as a way of presenting 
models for correct pronunciation and for 
ferreting out the student's errors in svelling. 
Their mispronunciations were quickly cor- 
rected. In this class, which had approxi- 
mately twenty students, there were students 
with very good pronunciation which was 
equal to that found in the other class of 
only six students, which can be said to 
have had the advantage of four native in- 
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structors, and, some would say, also of re- 
spelling. Now as would be expected, more 
students had improper pronunciation in the 
larger class. Whether this was due to the 
fact that each student could not get as 
much individual attention as in the smaller 
class, or whether it was caused by orthog- 
raphy, and whether the class as a unit 
would have done better with respelling is 
hard to say. The fact remains, however, 
that some students had very good pronun- 
ciation. Orthography and respelling for 
these good members of the class was unim- 
portant; as were the size of the class and 
the limited time element for each student; 
but perhaps this was not true for the slower 
members. In view of the fact that in both 
classes there was good and bad pronunci- 
ation, it would appear that as Professor 
Shoemaker insists, and Professors Bowen 
and Stockwell agree, what is crucial is a 
proper guidance on the part of the in- 
structor, which includes much practice and 
drills on the part of the student. Fortunate- 
ly, this proper guidance is generally the 
rule, especially in the universities and col- 
leges. However, Bowen and Stockwell feel 
that in some cases not only students, but 
even “some teachers might well benefit 
from the respelling device,”*® particularly in 
secondary schools. I would like to comment 
on this situation. 

From my colleagues’ and my experience 
with students who come to our intermedi- 
ate Spanish courses with two or more years 
of secondary school training in the lan- 
guage, we find that they most commonly 
commit the following errors in pronuncia- 
tion: they use American pronunciation for 
1) the Spanish “dead,” or silent h, 2) for 
the Spanish z, 3) for the spanish g before 
an e or an i (particularly in cognates as 
religidn and generacién), 4) American pro- 
nunciation for the Spanish single tap and 
trilled r, 5) for the Snanish b and v, with- 
out regard for their identity as well as their 
b and 8 values. and 6) American pronunci- 
ation for the Spanish d without regard for 
its value of 8. Furthermore thev have a 
tendency to diphthongize e to ei and to 
pronounce Spanish a as open e. Through 
conferences with these students we find 
that their defective pronunciations are 
rarely due to the fact that their teacher 


does not offer them the proper models 
(either from his own speech or from rec- 
ords), but rather due to the fact that often 
the beginning classes in the secondary 
school are so large (frequently over 30 stu 
dents) that sufhcient attention, cannot be 
devoted to each student in order to assure 
his good pronunciation, and finally, the 
greatest contributory factor, that often 
teachers do not push their students by in 
sisting that they acquire a more perfect pro 
nunciation of the foreign language. Some 
students revealed to us that in their two 
or three years of Spanish in secondary 
school they never conversed in Spanish in 
class, that only written work was stressed. 
It does appear, then, that there is some 
room for improvement. Therefore, the idea 
of some sort of notation system as a pronun 
ciation reminder is appealing to us. First of 
all, and apart from respelling, secondary 
school teachers who hope to produce stu- 
dents that will do good work in intermedi- 
ate or advanced college classes should con- 
sider oral work equal in importance to writ- 
ten work. One aspect of the language 
should not be stressed in preference and 
detriment to the other. Even though all 
difficulties of pronunciation can be “over- 
come with the help of a competent teach- 
er,”® he is sometimes hindered in his at- 
tempts by large classes. Consequently, some 
aids are necessary to the teacher. Records 
are frequently used, but even these may 
not suffice, since they can be used only at 
certain times and places. Moreover, the 
student needs reminders for correct pro- 
nunciation when he studies his home as- 
signments, for then he has no other aid 
except that offered by his memory. Thus, 
if at the early stage of his language train- 
ing he has available a text that recalls to 
him the correct pronunciation of his model 
in class, rather than misleads him, then it 
indeed is a help to him and to his teacher. 
Inasmuch as some additional help is ob- 
viously needed, we believe that respelling 
does have its place and use. Besides being 
a reminder to the student when he studies 
outside of class of specific points of Spanish 
pronunciation, respelline could be of help 
to the teacher in reminding him to be on 
the lookout for some of the commonest er- 
rors in his students’ pronunciation. 
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We can rightly ask, to what extent would 
respelling help those students who commit 
such errors as indicated above? As far as 
the vowels are concerned, of course, it 
would be of no help, for these defects are 
remediable only through correct models and 
careful drills. That is why teachers are 
urged to give equal stress to oral work as 
to written work. Bowen and Stockwell con- 
fess freely that there are “types of pronun- 
ciation problems that cannot be helped by 
spelling of any sort.”’® In some of these 
cases a second device, descriptive phonetics, 
i.e., description of the physiology of articu- 
= of the sounds, may prove to be help- 
ful. 


It would seem that particularly for the 
secondary schools, texts could be devised 
which would respell those letters, and only 
those letters, that have consistently proved 
to be troublesome to students (actually 
only certain of the consonants can be so 
respelled), while the rest of the Spanish 
orthography would be left unchanged. (It 
is pretty well agreed that in Spanish, which 
has a fairly close correspondence between 
speech and conventional spelling, orthog- 
raphy does not present as great a problem as 
it does in some other languages.) This 
modified respelling would also serve to 
make an early transition to orthography 
relatively simple. Consequently, it would 
be a question of introducing a symbol like 
the r as sign for multiple trill, wherever it 
does not appear written as rr, th or s for z, 
8 for intervocalic d, 8 for intervocalic b or 
v (b when pronounced as an explosive 
would remain b, but 6 would be used for 
initial v or when preceded by a nasal), 
and the placing of the silent (h) in paren- 
theses. The Spanish j could be retained 
throughout, but where it is substituted for 
a g before an e or i it could be in boldface 
tvpe (Cas the case of s for z). In fact, 
wherever a respelled letter would appear it 
could be printed in boldface, or perhaps in 
italics, thereby calling attention both to its 
pronunciation and indicating that it stands 
for another letter in the Spanish orthogra- 
phy. This respelling should be only a tem- 
porary guide and should not be extended 
beyond a relatively few lessons, during 
which the teacher should insist that each 


student achieve as near native pronuncia- 
tion of the Spanish sounds as is possible. 
As the students progress in their study, 
usually less and less time is devoted to pro- 
nunciation per se, and more to syntax and 
vocabulary building. In the later stages of 
the elementary course, the teacher often 
does not find time to go over each new 
word in the lesson, and students have to 
rely increasingly more on their acquired 
knowledge. They also begin to make fre- 
quent use of vocabulary lists and indexes. 
Here then, respelling can again be of help 
as a reminder: when a word is presented in 
a vocabulary list or in the index, before it 
is defined, it could be presented also in a 
respelled form just to caution the student 
about any particular point of pronunciation 
in that word, as the 8, 8, r, silent (h), etc. 
As is already well known, few textbooks 
are available for those who are interested 
in trying respelling, particularly for the 
high school level. If a new text with re- 
spelling of troublesome letters for the be- 
ginning Spanish level in secondary schools 
were made available to those who cared to 
make use of it, perhaps there would not be 
too many objections raised against it. There 
is always room for another good text. A 
text which combines some form of respell- 
ing with good essentials traditionally ac- 
cepted may be just the answer to some 
teacher’s and to his students’ needs. 


NOTES 


1 Hispania, x. (May 1957), pp. 200-205. 

2 “Rejoinder,” Hispania, xt. (Dec. 1957), p. 463. 
3“The Respelling Issue,” Hispania, xt (Dec 
1957), p. 463. 

4 In order that an experiment alluded to by 
Professor Shoemaker yield acceptable conclusions, 
the control group which would receive pronuncia- 
tion training with the aid of respelling wou 
have to be as nearly equal to the uncontrolled 
group as possible. This would necessitate the 
selection of two groups with the same I.Q. for 
foreigw lanzuages. But the experiment would en- 
tail not only mental, but also, to some extent, 
physical ability, as that of the perception of 
sounds and of articulating them. 

5 Shoemaker, Hispania xx (Dec. 1957), p. 461. 
® Hispania xt (May 1957), p. 203. 

7 The difficulty is recognized by Bowen and 
Stockwell: Hispania, xt (May 1957), p. 203. 

8 Hispania, xt. (Dec. 1957), p. 464. 

® Shoemaker, loc. cit. 


10 Hispania, xt (May 1957), p. 201. 


I met Juan Ramon Jiménez when old 
age was beginning to scowl at him through 
the window. He had become crotchety and 
irritable, and no one would have recog- 
nized him as the gentle author of Platero 
y yo. 

Platero y yo is a treatise on tenderness; 
“Andalusian Elegy” is what Juan Ramén 
called it. But it isn’t, for Platero still lives 
in the heavens above Moguer, and in the 
poet’s home. He is now a cardboard Platero. 

Platero y yo is fashionable because Juan 
Ramén was awarded the Nobel prize; be- 
cause, afterwards, by abandoning the intri- 
cate way bordered with nopal, mallows, 
and honeysuckle, his soul flew after the 
little donkey; and because now the book 
has been translated into English and that 
magazine called Time has praised it. 

Platero among millions of North Ameri- 
can children? Among children brought up 
on a diet of six-shooters, machine-guns, and 
“sputniks”? Will they be able to discern 
your roseate, heavenly soul, Platero? Will 
they understand the tender sorrow of the 
foolish child, or old Lord’s look? Will they 
grieve over the dead canary? I don’t know, 
Platero, but it may be that your visit to 
ee was not such a good idea, after 
all. 

In the United States people ask me: 
What do you see in this book? What 
makes it so famous? Is this the sort of 
thing the Spanish read? I should like to be 
a professional critic and say: “I see in it the 
soul of a poet, a profound understanding 
of the ingenuousness and the purity of the 
child’s world, the exaltation of kindness.” 
“Hence its fame, hence its acceptance by 
children of immense jet-black eyes.” “This, 
yes, this is what the Spanish read, or should 
read, if they don’t—instead of so much non- 
sense, instead of so many shocking books, 
instead of so much uglv literature.” 

I should like to unfold this prose poem 
slowly, page by page: its soft style redolent 
of aromas and music; the language evoca- 
tive of violets, geraniums, and roses, with 
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the fragrance of “hot bread and burned 
pinewood” still fresh upon it; the luminous 
roundness of isolated words like “granada”, 
“albérchigo”, “malva”; the intense Mozart- 
like voice that animates its pages. 

Next, I should consider passages filled 
with grace, sensibility, or anguish. Platero’s 
mad dashes through the orchard, his frolick- 
ing with the goat and the dog, Diana; his 
simulated chore during the harvest. Let 
me cite the very words of Juan Ramén to 
describe the misery of the old donkey: “He 
used to take a leisurely aimless walk, lame 
in all four legs, and return once more to 
the same spot. He has but turned around. 
This morning he was looking towards the 
sunset, and now he is gazing towards the 
dawn.” 

I should then allude to the anguish 
bound to the mainspring of the poet's soul: 
the trip to Heaven of the “foolish child”; 
the funeral of the “little girl”; the murder 
of the “mangy dog”; the tragedy of the 
white mare; and, finally, Platero’s own 
death: “At mid-day, Platero was dead.” 

How delightful to reveal the delicate 
charm of Juan Ramén’s poetic realism; the 
gift of the miraculous peculiar to a man 
who gazes upon life as a spectacle of beau- 
ty, who views a humble donkey as a toy, 
that is, as a work of art: “Platero is small, 
furry, smooth; so soft on the outside, as 
though all cotton and no bones. The jet- 
black mirrors of his eyes alone are hard 
like two black crystal beetles.” To reveal 
the artistry of the man who looks at his 
village of Moguer with fanciful eyes—at 
sunset, at mid-day, and at dawn; who 
creates a new and intimate world, with its 
own stars, its own children, its own sounds, 
and its own perfumes; who fashions a spe- 
cial language by transmuting, skillfully. 
ironically, the worn and tired language of 
other men, as when he redefines: “asinogra- 
phy: n., used, ironically, to describe a 
donkey,” as “should describe. with irony, - 
of course, a fool who writes Dictionaries.” 
I cannot help but wonder what the Royal 
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Spanish Academy Dictionary would be like 
if Juan Ramon had written it. 
This book, Platero y yo, with its sub 
tleties, its touches of malice, its profound 
poetic inspiration, its delicate play of light 
and shadow, its transparency, has been 
translated into English', and has now 
reached the hands of ladies who read the 
Saturday Evening Post, and of children 


who tote baseball bats and _six-shooters. 
Platero, I don’t believe that your trip to 
Yankeeland was such a good idea, after all. 


NOTE 


1 The reference is to the two translations into 
English of Platero y yo one by Eloise Roach of 
the University of Texas (Austin, Texas, 1957), 
the other by William and Mary Roberts (New 
York, 1956). 


WHERE LORCA WAS BORN 


Jucian PaLiey 
Nixon, N.]. 


From Granada to Fuente Vaqueros is 
about fifteen kilometers. The distance can 
be covered in an ancient trolly, of the vin- 
tage that enlivened our cities perhaps twen- 
ty years ago. The aging vehicle bounces 
over equally venerable tracks, races through 
narrow streets, miraculously misses white 
looming walls. It brushes trees whose 
branches enter the open windows. With 
the aid of three conductors it finally gains 
the green and open country. 

The traveler passes broad fields of ripe 
wheat, rows of vegetables, apple and peach 
orchards. A pair of oxen are grudgingly at 
work; in the distance rises the azure Sierra 
Nevada. July is harvest time in the fecund 
Granada countryside. The wheat is reaped 
by hand, as in the painting by Millet. 

Fuente Vaqueros, the end of the line, 
could be a dusty quiet pueblo in northern 
Mexico. A broad plaza surrounded by 
whitewashed houses, a few scrubby trees, 
benches and no grass. Unlike Granada, 
where the automobile enjoys a newly won 
tyranny, here are seen onlv horse- and 
mule-drawn carts, bicycles and a few motor- 
bikes. Dark children and blond children sit 
on the doorstens; farm laborers stand talk- 
ing in the shade; a curtain is drawn aside 
and one meets the gaze of curious female 
eves, no longer young: here any stranger 
provokes interest. 

The traveler wanders around the sun- 
benumhed streets. He judges the vaquere- 
jios to be very well-groomed, since the onlv 
commercial establishments, aside from three 
bars, are a dozen barberias. The first bar 


is crowded and noisy; he finds a more inti- 
mate place, and nae: white wine with a 
sardine, the usual summer refreshment. 

“Do you happen to know,” the visitor 
asks casually, after consuming two or three 
copitas, “where the family of Garcia Lorca 
used to live?” 

The question is met with a flood of 
Andalusian exhuberance: the bartender 
and his only other customer, a portly ac- 
countant who drinks wine (he says) to 
keep his head clear, are eager to talk of 
Federico. 

The family lived here in the plaza for 
many years. The house is right here, across 
from the shop. The proprietor emerges from 
his bar, raises the blind so the visitor can 
see. The house is undistinguished from 
without, white like the others in the square; 
not one of the more attractive homes of the 
village. 

“No, they don’t live there anymore. The 
house is occupied by some Americans—no, 
South Americans, aren’t thev?—the family 
was embittered (amargados) bv his death, 
and went awav to America. But a prima 
hermana lives here. I will take you to see 
her. if vou like.” 

“Oué lastima de hombre. Of course we 
knew Federico. We used to see him when 
he came to visit his family. He wrote his 
first poems on those benches, when he was 
still a child. His parents were wealthy 
farmers—not much education, so they want- 
ed, vou know, the best for their son. Thev 
sent him awav to study for many vears, as 
long as he liked, and he was serious, he 
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was always reading. 

“It happened during the mix-up, the 
chaos of the first days of the war. The mob 
(el populacho) thought he was one of those, 
took him out of a house in Granada and 
shot him. It was the confusion, the madness 
of the first days. Nobody was to blame.” 

“It was an accident. Federico had no 
politics.” 

“He was a poet, a musician, a painter. 
They didn’t know what they were doing.” 

“The laborers here know the Romancero 
gitano by heart. A few years ago you 
couldn’t buy his books, but now they're in 
the windows of every bookstore in Grana- 
da. They read him constantly. The Conr- 
plete Works were printed recently, with 
proper rights paid to his family. It costs, I 
think, three hundred pesetas—too much for 
the boys here in Fuente Vaqueros. So five 
or six of them get together and buy it, then 
pass it from one to the other.” 

“There’s a play of his . . .” 


“Bodas de sangre?” 

“No, Yerma, about the infertile woman, 
it was true, it happened here.” 

Fuente Vaqueros, in July, is hot and dry, 
it has none of the brilliant oleander (the 
amarga adelfa of his poems) which abounds 
in Granada, but there is a road, lined with 
trees, where one passes horse-drawn carts, 
sleeping black hogs, goats and sheep. It 
leads to a shaded stream which is spanned 
by a problematical foot bridge, hung with 
wool to dry. At the edge of the brook are 
women kneeling, washing clothes (the 
lavanderas of Yerma). Children play in the 
water and a reckless cyclist pedals over 
the shaky foot bridge. The peace of that 
place, the visitor likes to think, was familiar 
to Federico. 

“Of course I knew him. He was as good 
as bread. People come every year asking 
about him.” Let the tourists come and let 
the poet be honored on his native ground. 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEW HONORARY MEMBERS ELECTED IN 1958 


Antonio Ropricuez-Monino 


Distinguished bibliographer, editor, pat- 
ron of letters, and helpful friend of Ameri- 
can and other foreign scholars, Antonio 
Rodriguez-Monino (Nunez de Arce, 11, 
Madrid) was born in Calzadilla de los 
Barros (Badajoz) on March 14, 1910. Ever 
an ardent extremeno, he has devoted some 
of his finest work to his paisanos, such as 
his recent Meléndez Valdés and Gallardo 
volumes. 

As author or editor, Mofino has publish- 
ed over two hundred books, pamphlets, 
and articles. All are the product of such 
careful, patient, painstaking and accurate 
work that it is well-nigh impossible to select 
any solely on the grounds of superior 
scholarship. Homero Serfs has declared 
that as a bibliographer Mojnino is “el mds 
docto y autorizado que hoy existe en 
Espana.” (Symposium, Fall, 1956, p. 343). 
Perhaps the twelve volumes of Las Fuentes 
del Romancero general de 1600, the edition 


of the Hernando del Castillo Cancionero 
General, and the collections of Golden Age 
Cancioneros have brought and will con- 
tinue to bring him his greatest renown 
for the contributions they make, especially 
of almost unknown materials, to our study 
and knowledge of Spanish poetry of that 
period. 

Mojaino is director of the library of the 
Fundacién Lazaro Galdiano. Although he 
has been a catedratico since 1935, he has 
not been active in any official capacity since 
the Civil War. Among the many learned 
societies to which he has been elected, 
in first rank are the Real Academia Fs- 
panola, of which he has been a member 
“correspondiente” since 1952, and The 
Hispanic Society of America (since 1949). 


Mojfino’s interest in Spain’s contempo- 
rarv writers and their work is great—per- 
hans as great as his devotion to the Golden 
Age. He is the friend of countless workers 
in the literary vineyard—from the Academia 
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to the Café Gijén and from Madrid to 
the remotest provincial centers. He founded 
and directed the short-lived but important 
Revista Espanola (1953-54) and is cur- 
rently the director of five periodical 
publications. 

On the Calle Alcala, across the street 
from the Central Post Office, stands the 
Café Lion. If you have been invited, a 
waiter will show you where the pera de 
Don Antonio gathers. Here Mofino pre- 
sides every afternoon with vigor, critical 
charm, and an eager enthusiasm for every 
variety of literary conversation. To his 
tertulia scores of American teachers and 
scholars, most of them members of this 
Association, have been welcomed. And of 
these there will be few who can not give 
personal testimony to innumerable acts of 
generosity, many of them unusual and well 
bevond the call of even Spanish caballero- 
sidad, done in their behalf with selfless 
trust by Mofino himself. That he is now 
one of us will seem only natural to each 
. the many of us whom he has made one 
of his. 


Gurmtermo Diaz-Praya 


Especially devoted, among his broad 
literary interests, to poetry and dramatic 
art, Guillermo Diaz-Plaja (Elisabets, 12, 
Barcelona) is currently director of the 
Instituto del Teatro, Escuela superior de 
arte dramatico de Barcelona. When he is 
in Madrid, which is less often now than 
a few years ago when he was director of 
the Real Escuela Superior de Arte Dramé- 
tico in the capital, he attends the tertulia 
in the Café Lion with his lonetime friend 
and contemporary, Antonio Rodriguez- 
Mojhino. 

Diaz-Plaja was born in Manresa (Bar- 


celona). He took the licenciatura in both 
Law and Filosofia y Letras in 1930 and 
the doctorate “con premio extraordinario” 
in Filosofia y Letras in Madrid the follow- 
ing year. He won the catedra por oposicién 
of the Instituto Jaime Balmes in Barcelona. 
He is a member of many learned societies 
and “académico correspondiente” of the 
Real Espafola. He won the “Premio 
Nacional de Literatura” in 1935 and sub- 
sequently, for literary criticism, the Premio 
Henriquez Urefia. 

Diaz-Plaja has steadily been both a 
creative leader among teachers and a highly 
original and prolific writer, chiefly as an 
essayist and as a scholar in literary history. 
Of his more than fifty books, the following 
are especially notable: Historia de la poesia 
lirica espanola, Introduccién al estudio del 
romanticismo espanol, Modernismo frente 
a 98, El espiritu del barroco, Federico 
Garcia Lorca, Fl reverso de la belleza, 
Defensa de la critica, El poema en prosa en 
Espana, and Juan Ramon Jiménez en su 
poesia. For the study of literature such 
major works have been prepared and issued 
under his direction as La Historia general 
de las literaturas hispénicas (6 vols. pub- 
lished), La Enciclopedia del arte escénico, 
and the Antologia Mayor de la literatura 
espanola Cfirst two vols. published). 


From his Instituto del Teatro he has 
also recently begun publishing Estudios 
escénicos, of which the first three numbers 
have thus far appeared. It is gratifying and 
fitting that a man whose books have been 
a source of edification and inspiration to 
so many members of the AATSP should 
now be one of us. 


H. SHoemaker, 
for the Committee on Honorary Members 


NEW CHAIRMAN FOR COMMITTEE 
ON PERSONNEL AND STANDARDS 


Professor Lowell Dunham of the Univ. 
of Oklahoma is replacing Professor Carl 
Tvre‘as Chairman of this important com- 
mittee. Professor Tyre has resiened for 
reasons of health. Professor Dunham's 


name was inadvertently omitted from the 
list of members printed in the December 
1958 Hispania, although he has been 
a member of the committee since its 
inception. 
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NEW CHAIRMAN FOR MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


Professor A. Wallace Woolsey of Texas 
Woman’s Univ. is the new Chairman of 


the AATSP Membership Committee, re- 


placing Professor Gerald E. Wade of the 


Univ. of Tennessee, who has resigned. 


NATIONAL AND STATE FL COORDINATORS 


The National Coordinator for the 
AATSP is our Third Vice President, 
Professor R. R. MacCurdy of the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, Albuquerque. 
The coordinators for each state follow, 
with an initial to indicate which AAT ap- 
pointed them, F for AATF, G for AATG, 
1 for AATI, R for AATSEEL, and S 
for AATSP. Alabama: Mrs. Margaret Arm- 
strong, 420 S. Highland Ct., Montgom- 
ery (F), Prof. G. A. Hernandez, Birming- 
ham Southern College (S); Arizona: Prot. 
Arthur Beattie, Univ. of Arizona, Tucson 
(CF), Mr. Michael Giansiracusa, Southern 
Arizona School for Boys, Tucson (1), Prof. 
Mario Rodriguez, Univ. of Arizona, Tuc- 
son (S), Mrs. M. H. Wall, Arizona State 
College, Tempe (R); Arkansas: Miss 
Frances Moore, 200 N. Monroe St., Little 
Rock CF); Prof. Kessel Schwartz, Univ. of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville (S); California: Prof. 
Helmut B. Boeninger, Stanford Univ. CG), 
Prof. Francis T. Carmody, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley CF), Prof. Richard W. 
Leland, 15 St. James Ct., Orinda CR), Mrs. 
Margit W. MacRae, 4290 Normal St., San 
Diego (S), Prof. Oleg A. Maslenikov, 
Univ. of California, Berkeley CR), Prof. 
Aldo Scaglione, Univ. of California, Ber- 
keley (1); Colorado: Prof. Albert F. 
Alberico, Colorado State College, Greeley 
CLD, Prof. Vincent Bowen, Univ. of Colo- 
rado, Boulder (F), Prof. Anthony M. 
Pasquariello, Univ. of Colorado, Boulder 
(S), Prof. George Scherer, Univ. of Colo- 
rado, Boulder (G); Connecticut: Mrs. Kyra 
Bostroem, Park Road Extension, Middle- 
bury CR), Prof. Michael R. Campo, Trinity 
College, Hartford (1), Mr. Edward R. 
DeNoyon, 44 Burton St., New Haven CF), 
Prof. Arthur R. Schultz, Wesleyan Univ., 
Middletown (G), Mr. Donald D. Walsh, 
The Choate School, Wallingford (S); 
Delaware: Prof. Max S. Kirch, Univ. of 
Delaware, Newark (G), Prof. Kimberley 
S. Roberts, Univ. of Delaware, Newark 


CFI), Prof. E. D. Turner, Jr., Univ. of 
Delaware, Newark (S); District of Colum- 
bia: Prof. S. J. Castiglione, Georgetown 
Univ. (1), Prot. Frederick Eddy, George- 
town Univ. CF), Prof. George E. McSpad- 
den, George Washington Univ. (S), Prof. 
Helen Yakobson, George Washington 
Univ. CR); Florida: Prof. Oscar Jones, 1130 
S.W. Eighth Ave., Gainesville (G), Prof. 
Albert Leduc, Florida State Univ., Talla- 
hassee (F), Prof. V. R. B. Oelschlager, 
Florida State Univ., Tallahassee (S); 
Georgia: Prof. John A. Downs, Univ. of 
Georgia, Athens (1), Prof. Grant Kaiser, 
Emory Univ., Atlanta (F), Prof. Luis Leal, 
Emory Univ., Atlanta (S), Prof. Sam M. 
Shiver, Emory Univ., Atlanta (G); Idaho: 
Prof. Charles E. Africa, Jr., Idaho State 
College, Pocatello (S), Prof. Warren 
Wolfe, Univ. of Idaho, Moscow (F); 
Illinois: Miss Violet Bergquist, 1801 N. 
Normandy Ave., Chicago (S$), Prof. C. R. 
Goedsche, Northwestern Univ., Evanston 
(G), Prof. Bruce H. Mainous, Univ. of 
Illinois, Urbana (F), Prof. Hannibal S. 
Noce, Univ. of Chicago (1), Prof. Frances 
Sobotka, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana (R); 
Indiana: Prof. Elton Hocking, Purdue 
Univ., Lafayette CF), Prof. Harvey L. 
Johnson, Indiana Univ., Bloomington (S), 
Prof. H. H. H. Remak, Indiana Univ., 
Bloomington (G), Prof. Joseph T. Shaw, 
Indiana Univ., Bloomington (R); Iowa: 
Prof. C. G. Christofides, 518 Grandview 
Ct., Iowa City (F), Prof. Edmund V. 
DeChasca, Univ. of Iowa, City (S), 
Prof. Herbert F. Wiese, Coe College, 
Cedar Rapids (G); Kansas: Prof. J. A. 
Burzle, Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence (G), 
Prof. Minnie Miller, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia (CF), Prof. Eugene 
Savaiano, Univ. of Wichita (S); Kentucky: 
Prof. Fortuna L. Gordon, Univ. of Louis- 
ville CS), Prof. Hobart Ryland, Univ. of 
Kentucky, Lexington (F), Prof. William 
R. Schmalstieg, 232 Sycamore Rd., Lexing- 
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ton (R), Prof. Paul K. Whitaker, Univ. 
of Kentucky, Lexington (G); Louisiana: 
Prof. Giovanni Cecchetti, Newcomb Col- 
lege, New Orleans (1), Prof. G. W. 
Dunnington, Northwestern State College, 
Natchitoches CG), Prot. Joseph Saltzman, 
Nicholls College, Thibodaux (F), Prot. 
William J. Smither, Newcomb College, 
New Orleans (S); Maine: Prof. Jeffrey 
J. Carre, Bowdoin College, Brunswick (1), 
Prot. Stuart W. Gross, Univ. of Maine, 
Orono (S$), Prof. Henry A. Schmell, Colby 
College, Waterville (G), Prof. Wilmarth 
H. Starr, 70 Forest Ave., Orono CF); 
Maryland: Dr. Gladys M. Dorsey, Eastern 
High School, Baltimore (S), Prot. Kathryn 
B. Hildebran, West Maryland College, 
Westminster CF), Prof. Harry R. Keller, 
Jr., U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis CR), 
Prof. Regina Soria, College of Notre 
Dame, Baltimore (1); Massachusetts: Miss 
Josephine R. Bruno, Medford High School 
CL), Prof. Stowell C. Goding, Univ. of 
Massachusetts, Amherst CF), Prof. Paul G. 
Graham, Smith College, Northampton 
CG), Miss Mildred Thelen, 124 Wood 


lawn St., Lynn (S), Prof. Valerie Tumins, 


Regis College, Boston CR); Michigan: 
Prof. Linn Edsall, Wayne State Univ., 
Detroit CF), Prof. Edmond Ordon, Wayne 
State Univ., Detroit, CR), Prof. Arthur W. 
Sirianni, Michigan State Univ., East Lan- 
sing (1), Prof. Charles N. Staubach, Univ. 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor (S), Prof. 
Mathilde Steckelberg, Western Michigan 
Univ., Kalamazoo (G); Minnesota: Prof. 
Emma Birkmaier, Univ. of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis CG), Mrs. Lenore Bordeau, 
Northrop Collegiate School, Minneapolis 
(F), Prof. Thomas F. Magner, Univ. of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis CR), Prof. Eliza- 
beth Nissen, Univ. of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis (1), Prof. Walter T. Pattison, 
Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis (CS); 
Mississippi: Prof. Benjamin Harrison, 
Univ. of Mississippi, University (I), Prof. 
Reginald C. Reindorp, 810 Johnson Ave., 
Hattiesburg (S). Miss Marie-Rose Tizon, 
Central High School, Jackson (F); Mis- 
souri: Prof. Sherman H. Eoff, Washington 
Univ., St. Louis (S), Prof. Erich Hofacker, 
Washington Univ., St. Louis (G), Mr. 
Tohn H. K. Masterson, 743la Lyndover 
Pl., St. Louis CF); Montana: Prof. Robert 


M. Burgess, Univ. of Montana, Missoula 
CE), Prof. Guenther G. Schmalz, Montana 
State Univ., Bozeman (G), Prof. Theodore 
H. Shoemaker, Montana State Univ., 
Missoula (S); Nebraska: Prof. Hal Carney, 
Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln (S), Prof. 
Charles W. Colman, Univ. of Nebraska, 
Lincoln CF), Prof. Paul Schach, Univ. of 
Nebraska, Lincoln (G); Nevada: Prof. 
John R. Gottardi, Univ. of Nevada, Reno 
CF), Prof. Christian F. Melz, 1340 Faland 
Way, Reno (S$); New Hampshire: Mr. 
John Archer, St. Paul's School, Concord 
CF), Dean Robert W. Kesler, Phillips 
Exeter Academy, Exeter (G), Prof. N. T. 
Koroton, Dartmouth College, Hanover (R), 
Prof. Elias L. Rivers, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover (S), Mr. Edward Sainati, Phillips 
Exeter Academy, Exeter (1); New Jersey: 
Mr. Joseph LoBue, Central High School, 
Trenton CF), Prof. Remigio Pane, Rutgers 
Univ., New Brunswick (1S), Miss Louise 
H. Theurer, Westfield Sr. High School, 
CG); New Mexico: Prof. Robert M. Dun- 
can, Univ. of New Mexico, Albuquerque 
CS), Prof. Francoise Gourier, Univ. of 
New Mexico, Albuquerque (F); New 
York: Prof. J. W. Childers, New York 
State College for Teachers, Albany (S), 
Prof. Rose T. Clough, Finch College, New 
York (1), Miss Annunciata Costa, New- 
burgh High School (1), Mrs. Filia Holtz- 
man, 1815 Ditmars Ave., Brooklyn CR), 
Prof. Helen M. Mustard, Columbia Univ.., 
New York (G), Prof. J. A. Pfeffer, Univ. 
of Buffalo (CG), Prof. Gordon R. Silber, 
Union College, Schenectady (F); North 
Carolina: Prof. John G. Kunstmann, Univ. 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill (G), Miss 
Tora Tuve Ladu, 802 Lake Boone Trail, 
Raleigh (F), Prof. Sterling A. Stoudemire, 
Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel Hill (S); 
North Dakota: Miss Nancy C. Stewart, 
Central High School, Fargo (S), Mr. 
Theodore J. Vavrina, Central High School, 
Fargo CF), Prof. J. P. von Grueningen, 
Jamestown College, Jamestown (G); Ohio: 
Prof. Justina D. Epp, 17 East Lane Ave., 
Columbus (CR), Prof. Ruth Mulhauser, 
Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland (F), 
Prof. Joseph R. Reichard, 265 West Col- 
lege St.. Oberlin (G), Prof. Norman P. 
Sachs, Oberlin College, Oberlin (S): 
Oklahoma: Prof. Seymour Feiler, Univ. of 
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Oklahoma, Norman (F), Prof. Lawrence 
Poston, Jr., Univ. of Oklahoma, Norman 
CS), Prof. W. A. Willibrand, Univ. of 
Oklahoma, Norman (G); Oregon: Prot. 
Ned J. Davison, Univ. of Oregon, Eugene 
(S), Prof. David Daugherty, Univ. of 
Oregon, Eugene (F), Prof. Helen Emer- 
son, Linfield College, McMinnville CG), 
Mrs. A. Jurgenson, 146 North 12th St., 
Corvallis CR); Pennsylvania: Prof. Richard 
C. Clark, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia CG), Prof. Joseph V. Greco, Univ. 
of Pittsburgh (1), Miss Germaine Klaus, 
229 Graham, Carlisle (CF), Prof. William 
W. Langebartel, Temple Univ., Phildel 
hia CR), Prof. Irving P. Rothberg, Temple 
Univ, Philadelphia (S); Rhode Island: 
Prof. Henry Capasso, Univ. of Rhode 
Island, Kingston (1), Prof. A. D. Kossoff, 
Brown Univ., Providence (S), Mrs. Agnes 
Raymond, 229 Gano St., Providence (F); 
South Carolina: Prof. G. C. S. Adams, 425 
S. Fairview Ave. Extension, Spartenburg 
CS), Prof. Douglas F. Bub, Univ. of South 
Carolina, Columbia (G), Prof. R. M. 
Stéphan, Univ .of South Carolina, Colum- 
bia CF); South Dakota: Prof. Alexander 
P. Hartman, Univ. of South Dakota, 
Vermillion CF), Prof. Hilda R. Hasslinger, 
South Dakota State College, Brookings 
(CG), Prof. Evelyn E. Uhrhan, South 
Dakota State College, Brookings (S); 
Tennessee: Prof. Albert Kaspin, Univ. of 
Tennessee, Knoxville (R), Prof. C. A. 
Rochedieu, Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville 
CF), Prof. Gerald E. Wade, Univ. of 
Tennessee, Knoxville (S); Texas: Prof. 
Theodore Andersson, Univ. of Texas, 
Austin (F), Prof. Lester Beberfall, Pan 
American College, Edinburg (I), Prof. T. 
E. Hamilton, Texas Technological College, 
Lubbock (S), Prof. Alfred R. Neumann, 


Univ. of Houston (G); Utah: Mr. J. Dale 
Miller, 1540 Sunnyside Ave., Salt Lake 
City CF), Prof. Arval L. Streadbeck, Univ. 
of Utah, Salt Lake City (G), Prot. Myra 
L. Yancey, Westminster College, Salt Lake 
City (S); Vermont: Prof. Stephen A. Free- 
man, Middlebury College, Middlebury 
CF), Prof. john L. Hubbell, Univ. of 
Vermont, Burlington (S); Virginia: Prot. 
J. W. Banner, College of William and 
Mary, Williamsburg (S), Prof. Arnold A. 
Del Greco, Univ. of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville (1), Prot. Patricia M. Gathercole, 
Roanoke College, Salem CF), Prof. Reino 
Korpi, College of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg (G); Washington: Miss 
Edna E. Babcock, 500 Wall St., Seattle 
CS), Prof. Otto G. Bachimont, College of 
Puget Sound, Tacoma (G), Prof. Lurline 
V. Simpson, Univ. of Washington, Seattle 
CF); West Virginia: Prof. Alma N. Noble, 
Marshall College, Huntington (F), Prof. 
Peter H. Olden, West Virginia Inst. of 
Technology, Montgomery (G), Prof. Ar- 
mand E. Singer, West Virginia Univ., 
Morgantown ($), Wisconsin: Prof. Daniel 
Delakas, Ripon College, Ripon (1), Prof. 
Zbignief Folejwski, Univ. of Wisconsin, 
Madison (R), Prof. Everett W. Hesse, 
Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison (S), Mrs. 
John R. Mayer, 2539 N. Terrace Ave., 
Milwaukee CF), Prof. Lester W. Seifert, 
Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison (G); Wyom- 
ing: Prof. Lawrence W. Cor, Univ. of 
Wyoming, Laramie (F), Miss Lois Michel- 
statter, Box 435, Evanston (S); Alaska: 
Mrs. Ellen B. Cashen, Box 421, College 
(FS); Hawaii: Prof. Dorothy Aspinwall, 
Univ. of Hawaii, Honolulu (F), Prof. 
E. A. Jackson, Jr., Univ. of Hawaii, 
Honolulu (S). 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE FOR 1959 


In accordance with the Constitution of the Association, | have appointed Nicholson 
B. Adams and William H. Shoemaker as members of the Nominating Committee to 
serve for three years and I have designated Ruth Richardson to serve as Chairman of 
the Committee for 1959. The composition of the Committee for 1959 is as follows: 


1959: 


Joserutne Jiménez, Alexander Hamilton High School, Los Angeles 


Ruru Ricuarpson, Adelphi College, Garden City, New York 
1959-60: Acatrua Cavatro, Wright Junior College, Chicago 
Roserta Krnc, 1167 N. Madison, Dallas 
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1959-61: Nicnorson B. Apams, Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
H. SHoemaker, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana 


Donatp D. Watsu, President 


COMMITTEE ON HONORARY MEMBERS FOR 1959 


In accordance with the Constitution of the Association, 1 have appointed José Juan 
Arrom and Edith F. Helman as new members of the Committee on Honorary Members 
to serve for five years. Sturgis Leavitt will serve as Chairman of the Committee for 


1959. The composition of the Committee for 1959 is as follows: 


1959: Srurcis Leavirr, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
H. SHoemaker, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana 
1959-60: Joun M. Fern, Duke Univ., Durham, North Carolina 
Cart A. Tyre, New Mexico College of A & MA, State College 
1959-61: Erwin K. Mapes, State Univ. of lowa, lowa City 
James O. Swann, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
1959-62: Juan R. Castrectno, Duke Univ., Durham, North Carolina 
José SANcuez, University of Illinois, Navy Pier, Chicago 
1959-63: Jos& Juan Arrom, Yale Univ., New Haven 


Eprru F. Heiman, Simmons College, Boston 


THE PRESIDENT’S CORNER 


Greetings.—In this year of crucial signi- 
ficance for FL teachers, 1 send you my 
hope that, in each state, the AATSP will 
take a leading and constructive part in the 
joint action needed to derive the fullest 
benefits from the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958. My hope echoes that of 
my distinguished predecessor, Nicholson B. 
Adams, who in the December issue made 
an eloquent plea for cooperative action and 
harmony. Each AAT has appointed state 
coordinators, who have, we hope, already 
become effective committees at the state 
level, working to strengthen the teaching 
and increase the learning of all the modern 
foreign languages. The benefits to be de- 
rived from the NDEA are not entirely 
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material, despite the millions of dollars 
appropriated. Millions can be spent or 
wasted with very little effect if we think 
only of material benefits. Our goal must 
be higher and broader: we must determine 
that out of this great opportunity will come 
a notable increase in the morale and pro- 
fessional self-respect of FL teachers and a 
revitalizing of their teaching. These goals, 
cutting across language barriers, give to 
the committees of state coordinators a 
magnificent opportunity to change the face, 
or rather the sound, of FL teaching in 
America. Let us all be eager to support 
them and work with them at this time of 
enormous opportunity. 


Donatp D. Watsu 


EDITORIAL 


OUR EDITORIAL POLICY 


Hispania is the official quarterly publi- 
cation of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese. In the 
widest sense of the word, it is a teacher's 
journal. Only members of the Association 
may submit articles for publication. These 
articles should be of high quality and may 
be on literary, linguistic, and pedagogical 
subjects. They should be broad enough 
in scope to interest the more than 5,000 
members of the Association nearly half of 
whom teach in secondary schools. We wel- 
come especially articles on linguistic and 
pedagogical subjects and critical evalua- 
tions of major figures and themes in Span- 
ish, Portuguese, or Latin American litera- 
ture. Such articles will be more favorably 
received and more quickly published than 
research papers written by specialists and 
of interest primarily to fellow specialists. 
Papers should normally not exceed 5,000 
words, and may be written in English, 
Spanish or Portuguese. They should be 
typed in strict conformity with the MLA 
Style Sheet and accompanied by return 
postage in loose stamps upon submission. 
Also welcome are contributions for “Teach- 
ing Aids,” short (100-150 word) items for 


“Notes and News,” and concise, informa- 
tive notes (typed in proper form) on 
scholarly and literary works and important 
cultural events for “The Hispanic World.” 
We do not publish poetry, short stories, or 
other fictional material, nor reminiscences 
of travel or translations, etc. 

Our review section is devoted primarily 
to textbooks and works of clear pedagogical 
interest. Considerations of space make it 
necessary to limit reviews to 500 words. 
Belles-lettres, translations of belles-lettres, 
and books of cultural interest to Hispanists 
are normally not reviewed, but may be 
noted in “The Hispanic World.” 

Hispania constantly seeks to improve its 

uality and to better serve the interests of 
the Association. To this:end it invites the 
cooperation and constructive criticism of 
our members. To those who sometimes 
complain that our journal lacks balance, 
is not sufficiently scholarly, neglects cer- 
tain fields and over-emphasizes others, etc., 
we would say that their active participation 
in the task of improving Hispania is the 
best remedy for the defects they allege. 
Les recordamos, con toda cordialidad, esa 
frasesita tan expresiva: “;Manos a la obra!” 


Rosert G. Mean, Jr. 
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OBSERVACIONES DE LEXICOGRAFIA BILINGUE 


CarRMELO GARIGLIANO 


University 


En el marco de los multiples y variados 
intereses cada dia en constante progreso 
entre los paises hispanos y los sajones, el 
problema de un diccionario bilingiie que 
sea completo, o casi, merece tomarse en 
maxima consideracién. Es cierto que hay 
buenos diccionarios en el mercado, pero 
en general sus méritos tienen igual con- 
trapeso en sus limitaciones. Parece que 
la practica de eliminar provincialismos y 
arcaismos, a fin de reducir el bulto de la 
obra, no afecte mucho a un diccionario 
bilingiie; pero se vuelve inconveniente 
cuando las omisiones hacen mella sobre el 
caudal lexicografico de las obras literarias, 
ya que en tal caso se vuelve el diccionario 
inadecuado a los fines a los cuales se des- 
tina. Por eso, nos limitaremos a sefalar 
algunas lagunas que existen en este parti- 
cular campo lingiiistico, eligiendo, para ilus- 
trar el alcance de las omisiones de palabras 
castellanas, el diccionario de Cuyas, Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, 1953; pues tenemos 
entendido que, ademas de ser uno de los 
mejores desde el punto de vista cualitativo, 
es uno de los que mayor numero de voca- 
blos encierra. 

1. Omisién de términos académicos. Es 
significativo considerar el ntimero de voces 

ue se han omitido en la parte castellana 
del diccionario Appleton, al coterjarlo con 
la XVII edicién del Diccionario de la 
Academia, v. gr.: “Ababillar; abajamiento; 
abajar; abaldonar; abaleadura; abalizamien- 
to; abaluartar; aballar; abandalizar; abande- 
ramiento; abanillo; abaiar y derivados; 
abarbechar; etc.” Y eso que nos hemos de- 
tenido al final de la segunda pdgina del 
Diccionario de la Academia: ¢aplicaremos, 
pues, la ley de los grandes ntimeros para 
sacar el promedio de las omisiones en las 
otras paginas? 

2. Omisién de otras fuentes. En cambio, 
si se consultara otra de las fuentes, la 
Enciclopedia Espasa-Calpe, se observaria 
un numero mayor de omisiones. Dentro 
de los limites A-Ab, proporcionamos una 
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breve lista selectiva: “Abaceas; abacista; 
abaculo; abaineo; abalagar; abalandrar; aba- 
lanzamiento; abalsamado; abamita; abana- 
cion; abanar; abandonatario; abasia; abatela- 
miento; abaton; abaxial; abderitico; abditivo;’ 
abducir; abeadores; abedular; abemolar; 
abernardarse; aberrante; aberrar; abesugado; 
abético; abillar; abiogénesis; abiologia; 
abiosis; abismatico; abladera; ablaqueacion; 
ablegar; abluente; abolicionismo; aborre- 
garse; abrogatorio; abrupcion; abiilico; etc.” 

3. Falta de reversibilidad. Ademas de lo 
expuesto, si cotejamos las dos partes del 
mismo diccionario, se pone de manifiesto 
cierta situacién de incoherencia, ya que 
muchos vocablos que se incluyen en la 
parte inglesa, luego no aparecen en la 
parte castellana. A modo de ejemplo, men- 
cionamos: “Aardwolf; abalone; abdicant; 
abduce; abietinae; abiogenesis; abiological; 
abiology; abiosis; abirritant; ablegate; ab- 
luent, abnormality; abolishable; abomasum; 
aborticide; abortifacient; abortionist; abra- 
sive; absentee; absinthe; absolver; absorbi- 
bility; absorbible; etc.” Dichos vocablos 
estin en la parte inglesa, y estan casi 
siempre bien traducidos: ¢qué razén hay, 
pues, por desterrar sus equivalentes de la 
parte castellana? Es cierto que si el lector 
topa con algunas de esas palabras, podra 
adivinarlas, pues se trata de términos que 
tienen cierto parentesco grafico y seman- 
tico en los dos idiomas; pero eso no justifica 
los inconvenientes anejos a tan unilateral 
omisién. Ademas, esa situacién, voluntaria 0 
involuntariamente creada, contribuye a 
mantener el prejuicio arraigado entre 
muchos intelectuales, aun en el mundo 
hispdnico, de que el inglés es un idioma 
flexibilisimo, mientras que el espafiol es 
menos rico en su caudal lexicografico, v 
por consiguiente en su gama expresiva. 

4. Préstamos lingiiisticos. Encarando en 
forma integral el problema de la reversi- 
bilidad de las dos partes, se plantea el grave 
asunto de la correspondencia semdntica de 
los dos idiomas. En inglés, no se ponen 
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demasiados reparos en adoptar cuantas pala- 
bras extranjeras se precisen para los fines 
expresivos. Fijense como las siguientes pala- 
bras se han incorporado al léxico inglés sin 
cambiar casi en nada la grafia hispanica: 
“Acequia; adios; alameda; alfalfa; alfilaria; 
alforja; algarroba; alpaca; araucaria; arma- 
dillo; arroba; arroyo; auto de fe; aviso, etc.” 
En cambio, no se precisa mucha imagina- 
cién para darse cuenta de los apuros de un 
lexicografo bilingiie, cuando tiene que dar 
los equivalentes de vocablos privativos del 
idioma inglés, como “addressograph; Afri- 
kander; ampersand; antifreeze; avoirdupois, 
etc.” De lo cual se desprende que una labor 
sistematica en ese sentido podria dar resul- 
tados muy utiles. 

Considerado a la luz de los muchos fac- 


tores que involucra, el proyecto de publicar 
un diccionario bilingiie completo encierra 
muchos problemas, no solamente lexico- 
graficos, sino también editoriales y comer- 
ciales. Pero es cierto que un diccionario 
exhaustivo recibiria la mas cdlida acogida 
entre cuantos tienen interés en la lengua 
de Cervantes; y por eso, colegimos que 
podria ser también un buen proyecto edi- 
torial. Con todo, si las perspectivas no 
aparecen tan optimistas a los entendidos en 
el mercado librero, no podemos menos de 
asociarnos a la conclusién que hace poco 
expresara F. C. Hayes (Hispania, xxx1x, 
[1956], 84-87), para que la “AATSP co- 
operate with MLA to request funds from 
one of the foundations to publish an en- 
dowed unabridged dictionary.” 


APUNTE ETIMOLOGICO 


CuristTiANo FRAGA 


Universidade do Espirito Santo, Vitoria, Brasil 


En un pasaje de su observacién titulada 
La expresién “he,” escribe Alcala Zamora: 
“Nada de extrafo tiene que Cuervo vaci- 
lara y se rectificase acerca de esta expresién, 
la cual, no obstante ser clarisima en su 
significado, es en su origen e indole gra- 
matical la incégnita mas discutida de nues- 
tro idioma .. . ” (Bello, Gramatica de la 
Lengua Castellana, Buenos Aires, 1945, p. 
496). 

Efectivamente, alrededor del caso los 
pareceres son varios y de exuberante erudi- 
cién, aunque todos discutidos. Ante todo, 
recorremos de pasada lo que existe en el 
dia respecto del problema. 

a) Para Andrés Bello la cuestién es muy 
sencilla: “E] imperativo (de haber) es poco 
usado. He se emplea con adverbios y 
complementos de lugar y complementos 
acusativos: he aqui, he ahi.” Agrega un 
ejemplo y concluye: “Lo més notable es 
que he tiene el valor de singular y de 
plural: sea que se hable a muchas personas 
0 a una, se dice con igual propiedad he 
aqui; lo que parece dar a esta forma el 
cardcter de interjeccién.” (Bello, op. cit., 
§ 581). 

Asi, la particula, segtin Andrés Bello es 


puramente el mismo he, imperativo irregu- 


lar de haber, opinién seguida también por 
K. Pietsch. (Bello, op. cit., p. 453). 

b) Cuervo disiente de tal juicio: “Ad- 
hiriendo al parecer de Federico Diez, res- 
pondo que nuestro vocablo (he) procede 
de fe, aspiracién de ve, imperativo de 


ver...” (Disquisiciones sobre Filologia 
Castellana, Buenos Aires, 1948, pp. 88- 
89). Pero se muestra propenso a admitir 
la opinién de Pietsch, idéntica con la de 
Bello; no rehusa la posibilidad de otro 
étimo en el adverbio latino ecce; y defiende 
el parecer de Ascoli, quien da he por 
procedente de afe, expresién comin en el 
Cid. (N. 80 a la Gramdatica de Bello). 
En Cuervo no hay vacilaciones, sino el 
deseo de subrayar las hipétesis mas dables, 
al hablar, por ejemplo, hasta de “aquel 
oscuro evades que ocurre en la Gesta del 
Cid.” (Disquisiciones, p. 90). 

c) Recorriendo las ediciones 15 y 16 y 
otras anteriores del Diccionario de la Acade- 
mia, y asf la respectiva Gramdtica (477, 
100), concluye Alcalaé Zamora que sobre la 
proveniencia de he resultan admitidas y 
coexistentes tres soluciones oficiales: im- 


perativo del verbo haber; interjeccién de 
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origen latino; y adverbio demostrativo 
tomado del arabe. (Observaciones en la 
Gramatica de Bello, p. 496). 

No se agotan las conjecturas. . . 

Ahora otra mas. Pero en la interpreta- 
cién mas simple de entre todas. He sin 
duda es forma verbal, pero nunca del im- 
perativo a nuestro entender, vino del pre- 
sente de indicativo Heis, antigua forma 
sincopada de Habeis. 

Cuando uno dice he aqui los guantes, 
he alli los jweces, no expresa una orden 
ni tampoco hace una exhortacidn, sino que 
simplemente apunta, indica a personas o 
cosas. Y valdria lo mismo que decir: aqui, 
alli tenéis (o tenés, en el voseo de ciertos 
paises), asi que en lo antiguo haber era 
sinénimo de tener. 

Heis perdié la s y sufriéd la conversion 
del ei en e, de donde la forma actual he. 

La pérdida de la s ocurre comunmente 
en el habla vulgar. “Mucho mas grave, 
dicen Amado Alonso y Henriquez Urejia, 
es la supresién total de la s, como en lo 
pane por los panes; lo botone por los 
botones; ma 0 meno por mds o menos.” 
(Gramatica Castellana, Buenos Aires, 1950, 
1, p. 184). 

En cuanto a la conversién alegada, es 
hecho harto conocido entre hispanistas, 
mayormente después de las investigaciones 
de Menéndez Pidal, Garcia de Diego y 
otros maestros de la filologia romanica. 
Bastara recordar algunos pasos de esa ten- 
dencia articulatoria. 

La reduccién del diptongo ei al monop- 
tongo e, durante sus siglos de lucha pudo 
mostrar: ora la coexistencia de ambos 
(veiga y vega); ora mayor invasién, mas 
activa entre el vulgo, tal como en las con- 
tracciones sabés, temés, cantés (Menendez 
Pidal, Gramdtica Histérica, 1949, § 115), 
tenés, sojuzgarés, pornés (Lapesa, Historia 
de la Lengua Espanola, Madrid, 1950, pp. 
183, 187), y precisamente esta forma en 
és conservé por mas tiempo aceptacién en 


la lengua literaria. (Cuervo, Disquisiciones, 
pp. 167-171, 184-185). 

En cambio, muchas inflexiones dipton- 
gadas fueron definitivamente reducidas du- 
rante las actividades constructivas de la 
unidad del idioma. Véase Menéndez Pidal: 
en Origenes del Espanol (1950, § 94), la 
forma leonesa cantei; y la forma probei, 
en su Gramatica Historica ({§ 8 bis, 63 
bis). Semala Hanssen los imperativos vey, 
sey, vigentes en el siglo XIII (Gramatica 
Historica, Buenos Aires, 1945, § 96), y 
son ejemplos adecuados, sin embargo de su 
ocasional bisilabismo. Conforme a la indica- 
cién de Cuervo, el imperativo sey se usaba 
todavia en el siglo XVI CN. 82 a la Gra 
mutica de Bello), lo que advierte también 
Lapesa (op. cit., p. 188). 

Contados son los sobrevivientes de la li- 
dia secular. El provenzal deleitar prevalecié 
gracias al prestigio de la lirica trovadoresca. 
Entre las voces aragonesas pleto y pleito, 
el motivo del predominio de esta ultima 
est por aclarar (Menéndez Pidal, Origenes 
. . » , § 17), tan oscuro como el arraigo de 
ciertos arabismos, aceite, albéitar. (Lapesa, 
op. cit., p. 105). Eses y otros vocablos 
diptongados tendran fuertes recursos para 
atestiguar su espaniolismo. 

El progreso de la monoptongacién sigue 
el desarrollo de la civilizacién castellana y 
aragonesa. Y la mds o menos larga _per- 
sistencia del diptongo, mide el retraso mayor 
o menor de las otras comarcas dialectales. 

Bajo el ulterior dominio de Castilla en 
grandecida, la invasién del castellano apre 
sur6 tal reduccién en los restantes dialectos. 

En heis el diptongo ei se redujo a e, y 
hubo supresién anticipada de la s en el 
habla vulgar. Es decir que heis ya sonaba 
he antes que esta segunda forma pasara a 
la escritura. Interpretada he como diccién 
diversa, vino a diferir de heis en la grafia. 
Camino adelante ambas formas han sido 
concurrentes desde la redaccién antigua. 
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THE MLA FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE PROGRAM 


Conducted by the Eprror 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 


Summary, Check List for Action, Resolutions 


Grorce WINCHESTER STONE 


As this Conference closes, it is time 
to take stock of what we have heard to 
warrant the travel totaling 163,000 miles 
which eighty-seven of us have undertaken 
to attend.* In an attempt to place our 
Conference knowledge in some sort of 
unified, philosophical perspective, I have 
ventured to summarize as follows: 

1. We have heard from three gracious 
experts in the U.S. Office of Education 
that the National Defense Education Act, 
in all of its interrelated titles, has proved to 
be a tremendous stimulus to the rethinking 
of educational problems in a total picture 
much larger than that presented by science, 
mathematics, and foreign languages. 

2. We have been reassured by Dr. Lud- 
ington that the planning of the Act long 
antedated Sputnik, which suggests con- 
structive thinking in the U.S. Office of 
Education long before educational competi- 
tion with Russian was dramatized and 
turned into a sort of hysteria last winter. 
The Bill has been thoughtfully planned 
and has deep rootage in our own system of 
thinking. 

3. The Federal speakers have impressed 
upon us that the legislative history and 
present orientation of the Act is for the 
improvement of learning and of instruction 
in elementary and secondary schools, in 
colleges, teachers colleges, and graduate 
schools—that it is not a subterfuge to 
stimulate activity in and provide for the 
equipment industry. 

4. We have heard—and speaker after 
sneaker came round to this point—that the 
Act, under Title TIT, allows for a language 
specialist for every state hoard of education 
—as well as for state advisory committees 
to help the State Commissioners of Fdu- 


* Remarks by the Executive Secretary of the 
MLA and Director of its FL Program made at 
the close of the Conference, held in New York 
City, Dec. 6-7, 1958. 


cation prepare educational plans which will 
be acceptable to the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education. The U.S. Commissioner alone 
is empowered by Congress to expend the 
appropriated Federal funds. 

And our general consensus seems to. be 
that this is a key appointment and a most 
crucial matter. If the appointment goes to 
one who merely has served the state system 
faithfully for many years, and if he is 
antediluvian in his ideas of foreign lan- 
guage teaching—the program in that state 
is a fit candidate only for future salvage 
action. 

5. We've had clearly impressed upon us, 
both by the Federal speakers, and by the 
implications of the questions asked from 
the floor, that the problems in each state 
differ, that the plans of each state must 
evolve from the knowledge of local condi- 
tions, hence no regimented uniform pattern 
has been laid down in Washington. 

Here I call your attention again to Sec- 
tion 102 of the Act, a disclaimer of Federal 
control which T have seen appear in every 
draft of the Bill: “Nothing contained in 
this Act shall be construed to authorize 
anv department, agency, officer, or em- 
plovee of the United States to exercise any 
direction, supervisions or control over the 
curriculum, program of instruction, ad- 
ministration or personnel of any educational 
institution of School Svstem.” 

From all I can see the Federal Govern- 
ment wishes to aid education financially, 
but to place the responsibility for develop- 
ine the detailed plans back in the states 
where such resnonsihility has traditionally 
resided since about 1789. 

The point is that the educational phil- 
osophv with revard to foreign language in- 
struction should be, and must be, the re- 
svonsibilitv of the thoughtful. informed, 
forward-looking language teachers in the 
states, in coniunction with the other bene- 
ficiaries of the Bill. 
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6. Perhaps the most important thing we 
have learned is that the Regulations which 
will serve as guide-lines to Title II] have 
been approved well ahead of any target 
date forseeable two months ago—and will 
be mailed out to interested persons within 
the next ten days. I shall see to it that each 
member of this Conference gets a copy. 

7. The question period on Title III 
yielded a quantity of specific answers to 
puzzling questions such as: 


1. Q. Can the administrative funds available to 
the states be used to finance conferences 
of foreign language people to draw plans 
to advise the State Commissioners? 

Answer. No. They cannot be used for con- 
ferences until a state plan has been ap- 
proved. Too bad! but this is a clear answer 
implying that states must pay for their 
own planning conferences. 

2. QO. Can equipment such as portable labs be 
purchased from administrative funds under 
302(a)? 

Answer. Only if it is to be used by language 
supervisors for working with teachers in 
training courses which will help them im 
prove their teaching. 

3. QO. What proportions of funds allotted to 
states Pould be given to mathematics, 
science, and foreign languages? 

Answer. Let states assess their own imbalances 
and plan to redress them in the most 
suitable way. Planning, selectivity, thought- 
fulness and a weighing of evidence are 
what the Federal Government suggests. 
[N.B. All the more need for a wise foreign 
language specialist on the State Board, and 
for a wise advisory committee made up of 
people of good will from the three disci- 
plines. 


I mention these from among many ques- 
tions asked and answered simply to recall 
the flavor of the questioning, the directness 
of the answers, and the consistent philoso- 
phy in which the Federal office is working: 
aim—language improvement; responsibility 
for developing means up to states. Our 
respect for the U.S. Office of Education is 
of great psychological importance. 

8. We learned from Miss Johnston, again 
that the Federal government foresees a 
need in the future for large numbers of 
people in all walks of life and in all pro- 
fessions who have a mature control of a 
foreign language. The aim again of the 
Federal aid bill is to help the schools to 
produce persons of well-rounded compe- 
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tence. She made the significant statement 
that with crash programs we will always 
be on a tread mill, never able to catch up. 
The National Defense Education Act can 
best be used, with careful planning, to be a 
real educative rather than a temporary 
training force in American life, and for 
years to come. 

9. Miss Johnston noted the hope on the 
part of the Federal office that state plans 
would be submitted soon, and that pro- 
visions had been made for amending the 
plans in the light of later and_ better 
thinking and experience. 

10. She finally urged the foreign lan- 
guage teachers to get the word across to 
guidance counsellors of the practical need 
for competent linguists; of careers open 
to competent linguists, and the humanistic 
values of the study of a second language to 
each and every individual. If foreign lan- 
guage teachers do this, guidance counsellors 
may more and more identify bright pupils 
in language fields, and lead them to the 
scholarships which future students are sure- 
ly going to need to get through our colleges 
today. 

11. We heard from Dr. Mildenberger a 
definition of institutes—minimum duration 
six weeks, with full time involvement of 
those attending. Centers are year long af- 
fairs. Week-end conferences and short-term 
workshops seem to be out of bounds for 
federal aid. 

12. Again the philosophy emerged that 
the government hopes its aid will increase 
the proficiencies of foreign language 
teachers.. 

13. Many questions were asked and an- 
swered. The upshot of the discussion of 
Title VI was that registry forms for insti- 
tutes and centers will soon be sent to presi- 
dents of colleges. Colleges do not apply for 
an institute. The U.S. Commissioner as- 
sembles a file of information about going 
concerns in order to let contracts for 
needed institutes and centers, hoping to 
get a good many under wav bv June 1959. 

14. We heard from Mr. Walsh’s after- 
noon analysis of some 150 letters from lan- 
guage teachers that they were interested 
in ten foreign language topics in the fol- 
lowing order of priority. 
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. Language institutes for improving and up- 
grading foreign language teachers. 

. Longer sequences in foreign language teach- 

ing. 

The facts and problems of language labs. 

. The preparation of new foreign language 

teaching materials. 

. Foreign languages in the elementary schools. 

. Emphasis on the hearing-speaking approach. 

. Increase in teaching of the unusual lan- 

guages. 

. Pedagogical research in foreign languages. 

. Improving the status of languages in state 
organizations. 

. Gathering of data. 


= 


15. We then heard three excellent ten 
minute expositions on: nine possibilities 
and eight problems of language labs, by 
Mr. Gaarder; the problems of state organi- 
zations by Mr. MacAllister—the burden of 
whose song was we are swamped with lan- 
guage organizations but lack effective pro- 
fessional organization within the states; and 
plans for language institutes, by Mr. 
Brooks, who developed the themes of com- 
petency, concepts, and training [didactics] 
as relevant to good institutes. You have 
copies of the talks. No use to belabor the 
points here. 

16. You have recently heard reports by 
the recorders of the afternoon’s discussion 
sessions on labs, state organizations, and in- 
stitutes. They are fresh enough in your 
minds to need no process of recall here. In 
any event, they will be written up and 
mailed to you to fill out your kit. 


17. On the evening of the first dav, we 
heard Mrs. Taylor's exposition of the “Role 
of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers in the promotion of Modern Lan- 
guage Studies in the public schools.” You 
all have copies to which to refer. The bright 
spot and encouraging thing thing for us 
here is to have learned that 44,000 local 
PTA units will receive materials stemming 
from William R. Parker’s The National In- 
terest and Foreign Languages as a basis for 
Citizen Consultations throughout the com- 
ing year. We learned from her exposition 
the pattern of PTA discussion groups and 
the emphasis the PTA places on teams of 
people including parents, teachers, com- 
munity leaders, members of boards of edu- 
cation, and newspaper people. 

18. We listened to an exposition of the 
Connecticut State Plan, and the New York 


State Plan, both of which defy summary 
and re-capitulation here. Copies of the 
talks by Messrs. Flaharty and Glaude will 
be sent to you as soon as they can be writ- 
ten up. One was quite detailed, the other 
suggested the value inherent in vague 
statement, which allows elasticity of inter- 
pretation. 

We have, then, heard discussions and 
questions on eighteen points—for our 
163,000 miles of travel. What are we going 
to do about it? 

I must confess I am a product of my 
environment, which these past three years 
has been the Modern Language Associa- 
tion. The Secretary of that organization 
gets so involved in its tentacles that he 
eats, and thinks, and sleeps and works in 
the MLA all day and most of the night. 
I was conditioned to this environment by 
my predecessor whose policy was not to 
write reports, and brochures, but to stim- 
ulate people to action. He, with many of 
you helping him, used the whole force of 
two large Rockefeller grants and six years 
of hard labor, not to produce a report, but 
to develop an action program. He must be 
very happy to see the possibility of fulfill- 
ment for many of his dreams and yours, in 
the National Defense Education Act, 
where not $235,000 is to be expended over 
six years, but some $70,000,000 over four. 

I quickly agreed with the conditioning 
he gave me. I am concerned as I stated 
at the outset that the responsibility for 
making the language titles of the Act work 
be not dropped, but be carried out with 
distinction. 

So, what do we do now that we have 
trav. lled far and now that we have listened 
to about 163,000 words? 

I suggest a little check list of action of 
things that have occurred to me during our 
two-day session. 

First, the most crucial problem that faces 
us as a profession, I believe, is that of seeing 
to it in whatever way we can that the right 
sort of person becomes emploved by each 
State Board of Education as foreign lan- 
guace specialist. 

This person must be broad-gauged, able 
to see the administrative problems that face 
a State Commissioner, able to see the point 
of view of the scientist, and the mathema- 
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tician as co-beneficiaries of the Bill, diplo- 
matic, imaginative, a fluent speaker of a 
foreign language, one who will take the 
lead in coordinating all language activities 
in the state, and enlist the aid of the co- 
ordinators of the various languages. 

Some of you here may be this person 
for your state. Some of you for many rea- 
sons may not. 

But you have had the benefit of a lot 
of good thinking and you can go back to 
your states and on your own initiative get 
in touch with PTA people, and with the 
State Commissioner’s office. Perhaps you 
may be able to suggest someone in your 
state better qualified than yourselves to per- 
form the miracle of effective communica- 
tion with the State Department of Edu- 
cation. If such is the case, please do it and 
help from the side lines. 

There are always three ways of meeting 
a problem—one can try to solve it, or one 
can through indifference ignore it, or one 
can increase it by obstructive tactics. I hope 
you are all devoted enough to the profes- 
sion to class yourselves among the first 
group—those who try to solve the problem, 
not to hinder its solution. 

Second, if the Commissioner's office takes 
unkindly to a foreign language specialist 
on his staff, work on the possibility (for his 
own benefit) of his developing an advisory 
committee on which may be two or three 
good language people. 

Third, in your own schools, or in your 
regional or state groups work out  bro- 
chures and send them to your FL editors 
on the career opportunities, national needs, 
and humanistic value of a second language 
learned Cas Mr. Brooks would say) not 
learned about. Then get this into the hands 
of guidance counsellors, principals. state 
board administrators. This advice will come 
to them with better grace from you, than 
it would if issued from some national office. 

Fourth, you who are FL editors, put on 
your mailing lists the PTA bulletin people 
in your state. See to it that administrators 
get vour bulletin, too, the high school prin- 
cipals, and effective representatives of the 
scientists and mathematicians. 

We must, of course, keep the profession 
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unified, but we must stop wasting our 
energies on the convinced and converted. 

Fifth, when you get home have a session 
with your president, your dean, your de- 
partment chairman, or your department, if 
you are a chairman. Tell him, or them, 
what you have learned of the thinking of 
people you’ve met here from other states. 
Try to communicate the enthusiasm with 
which the problems and potentialities of 
the Bill are being met in other areas. 

Sixth, organize a group—as good a one 
as you can get--and draw up an informal 
set of recommendations to start the ball 
rolling for the state commissioner. 


Seventh, remember that the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare is going 
to be called up to the Congress come Jan- 
uary to report on the Bill. He'll probably 
have in hand a request for a supplementary 
appropriation. Secretary Arthur Fleming, 
who is an able public administrator, is 
going to call on Comm. Derthick to go with 
him. And the Commissioner is going to 
need a folder full of letters as testimony to 
the eagerness which the country is greeting 
the planning that has gone on for two 
months in connection with this Bill. It is 
important that you write to Dr. Derthick 
directly Cif in conscience you can do so) 
expressing confidence in the way in which 
the U.S. Office of Education has gone 
about the planning of the Regulations. A 
group of letters spanning the whole United 
States will be useful. 

Fighth, communications are important. 
Help the FL editor in your state, whose 
names and addresses appear in PMLA, 
September Supplement 1958, p. vii, giving 
him useable information derived from this 
Conference. I note that foreign language 
newsletters seem to be inactive in the fol- 
lowing eight states: Alabama, (southern) 
California, Delaware, Minnesota, New Jer- 
sev, North Carolina, Rhode Island, South 


Carolina. 


Ninth, the network of communications 
must be complete to be effective. I will 
distribute to you and to all FL editors a 
suggested MLA pattern for state organiza- 
tions. 


SPANISH IN THE 
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FLES DEVELOPMENTS IN NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Joseph 


San Jose State College 


FLES projects in the San Jose-Palo Alto 
area originate so frequently that a definitive 
list today is obsolete by next semester. 
These projects stem largely from three in- 
fluences: 1) enthusiastic elementary teach- 
ers with second-language skills who vol- 
unteer help in enriching grade school 
courses; 2) PTA groups urging the estab- 
lishment of FLES,' and 3) forward-looking 
administrators who give FLES their indis- 
pensable blessing. 

Many activities not yet reported nation- 
ally point to large growth here: the Oak- 
land fall meeting of FLANC? was a multi- 
dimensional FLES exploration, unique in 
featuring views of administrators, business- 
men, and teachers from all levels. KQED 
(Channel 9, San Francisco) now gives to 
43 school districts and private schools in 
seven Bay Area counties Spanish instruc- 
tion reaching 140,000 children. Manuel 
Guerra conducts the Spanish section. Other 
courses are social studies, mathematics, 
physics, and music. A Stockton FLES semi- 
nar conducted by Margit MacRae recently 
met six hours on week-ends to orient much- 
needed teachers.* The San Jose News, an 
important Bay Area newspaper, at last is 
focusing attention upon FLES develop- 
ments with features and letters from the 
community. The California Teachers 
Journal has initiated a series of FLES fea- 
tures.* 

Among other projects in the area are 


* Readers are urged to send material for this 
Department to Professor Brady at 105 Fraser 
Hall, Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


those of Palo Alto, Los Gatos, Alum Rock, 
Los Altos, the Cambrian District, the Far- 
num Schools, and the Saratoga-Los Gatos 
School. 

Palo Alto is the pioneer, with one of the 
most extensive programs in the Bay Area 
involving about 3000 children aged 6-12 in 
some fifteen schools. Last year half of all 
Palo Alto children had FL instruction. 
Starting experimentally with a few Stan- 
ford Elementary School children, the pro- 
gram has spread because second-language 
study enriches the social studies in the 
intermediate grades,° promotes, during a 
critical stage of the child’s attitude devel- 
opment, the “other cultures” concept, be- 
fore adolescence it readies the child to as- 
similate more easily a second language, and 
constitutes an achievement area for the 
Gifted Childrens’ Program. 

Spanish leads conspicuously because of 
the state’s Hispanic heritage and because 
there are more qualified teachers in this 
than any other second language. Palo Alto 
gets qualified FL teachers in at least three 
ways: 1) hiring preference is given to 
teachers with second-language skills; 2) in- 
service seminars, summer workshops, and 
specialists’ guidance. in the school-system; 
3) use of Stanford University students. A 
FL Committee® serves teachers who want 
to give Spanish instruction in their classes. 
These specialists, upon the regular class- 
room teacher’s request, give demonstration 
lessons. FLES help is offered, not imposed, 
as the following questionnaire excerpt to 
Palo Alto Elementary Teachers and Prin- 
cipals indicates: 


SURVEY OF TEACHERS WISHING FL CONSULTANT SERVICES 


. “Would like help in starting 2. “Would like help in basic 3. “Would 
pronunciation and usage.” 


conversational Spanish in my 
classroom. (Series of dem- 
onstrations and guidance.)” 
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like help with 
songs, games, visual ma- 
terials.”? 
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An April 1958 Survey of 19 Palo Alto 


information as this: 


1. In what grades are FL’s taught? 


In 14 schools Spanish is taught. 
In 6 schools French is taught. 
In 2 schools German is taught. 


wt 


schools say none. 
schools say 1 

school says 
schools Say 
schools say 
schools say 
school says 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5 


6. 


the Elementary school? 
13 principals: Yes. 


2: No. 


children? 
10 principals: All. 


3: Above average. 


The Los Gatos Elementary School Dis- 
trict gives FL experience and instruction 
in 22 different classes to 643 children— 
one-third of the children—under the skill- 
ful and imaginative organization of James 
Carrier, whose full-time task is directing the 
program. Five languages are taught: Span- 
ish, French, German, Portuguese, and Japa- 
nese. Children even learn Japanese char- 
acters from a native classroom teacher. 
Hardly a year old, this program already 
promises continuity: two classes are in 
the primary grades, two in the fourth, eight 
Cor all) in the sixth, two in the seventh, 
and one eighth grade class. Our location is 
so popular that in a recent employing 
period there were 400 applications for less 
than a dozen vacancies. Administrators in 
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schools brought 15 responses with such 


No. of schools: l 2 3 + 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 #13 14 
2 xX A 
3 A & A 
6 X AK BR SA 
2. Is the whole class taught? (Yes: 14. No: 1.) 
3. Who teaches the FL? 
14 schools say classroom teacher teaches. 
In 2 schools teacher exchange. 
2 schools use Stanford students. 
3 schools use parents. 
4. What languages are taught? 


. How many teachers in your school feel qualified to teach Conversational Spanish? 


. Do you subscribe to the ideal of a continuous program of Conversational FL instruction in 


. Do you believe all children in a class should be taught a FL, or only to the above-average 


the Los Gatos system are giving FLES their 
approval, and teachers with a second-lan- 
guage competence are preferred over mono- 
linguals at positions in this area. 

In Alum Rock Elementary School 84 
children receive Spanish instruction 30 
minutes daily in four classes. Three regular 
classroom teachers and one outsider conduct 
the program; the textbook is the Children 
of the Americas Series (Harr Wagner, San 
Francisco). 

The Los Altos PTA currently sponsors 
and finances after-school conversational 
Spanish three times a week in 30-minute 
periods for the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th grades of 
three schools in that district. I conduct 
this program, with 20 children per group. 
The dialogue and question-answer tech- 


nique is varied with songs, simple dra- 
matics, folk dances. One night per week 
I give conversational drill to parents who 
try to keep up with their children in this 
pilot program.'® Their enthusiasm, along 
with that of their children, is notable. 

Other programs are the Saratoga Ele- 
mentary School, with two classes weekly 
before school (8-8:45), using Juan y Maria 
(Steck, Austin) as a text; the Los Gatos- 
Saratoga School is exploring instruction for 
two mornings a week to four-year olds, with 
parent instruction in the evening; the 
Cambrian School District has one class in 
Spanish and one in German. 

No two programs in this area are alike 
One program’s methods are not quite like 
those of the next.'! Stable programs seem 
to develop slowly because curricular 
changes involve concomitant changes in 
the attitudes of administrators, teachers, 
and the community. A too rapid implemen- 
tation of FLES may excite negative reac- 
tion in any of these critival areas. If a 
principal is negative or apathetic, FLES 
cannot and should not be imposed. Systems 
such as Palo Alto thrive because of admin- 
istrative support and because they are for- 
tunate in having competent FLES leader- 
ship and personnel. The approach must 
be positive; enthusiasm is encouraged, but 
not pushed. Teachers who are not sure of 
themselves in a second language cannot be 
pressed to contribute to FLES. Any pro- 
gram’s success must be based upon the ob- 
servation of such tenets. 

It is hoped that leaders in these new 
programs will report directly on their devel- 
oping ideas and methods. From this survey 
it can be seen that FLES is attaining a 
panoramic sweep in this part of California 
even though many other programs have not 
been mentioned. As we hear about them 
directly, we can expect a strong and con- 
tinued leadership from northern as well as 
Southern California.’? 


NOTES 
1Some communities have PTA FLES Commit- 


tees, e.g., Los Altos, with Adelaide Paine as 
Chairman. 
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2 Foreign Language Association of Northern Cali- 
fornia. 


8In addition to a number of summer courses 
such as that offered by Manuel Guerra at the 
Univ. of California (Berkeley), I know of two 
State Colleges now offering regular FLES 
methods courses, East Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco. Other administrators undoubtedly will soon 
incorporate such courses in their offerings. Col- 
leges should not ignore community needs. There 
should be a much sharper awareness on the part 
of colleges as to what teachers on other levels 
are attempting. 

4 The reason for the journal’s previous silence: no 
one had explained FLES to the editor and staff. 
I supplied them with a stack of MLA and U.S. 
Office of Education documents, which led to 
their publishing my article, “A Child Shall Lead 
the Way” (Oct. 1958 issue). 

5 For example, Spanish applies to Grade 4 social 
studies unit on Mexico, to early California in 
Grade 5, to South America in Grade 6. 

® Seven per cent of the children in Palo Alto are 
of “genius” rating. 

7 Similar to the Los Gatos situation, for each po- 
sition in Palo Alto—an extremely attractive area 
—there are dozens of excellent candidates; the 
system can afford to be selective. 

8 Composed of Matilda Brown, Marie McBride, 
Alice Silveira, Vernon Brown, John Pagnini. 

® The Palo Alto Svanish Guide and the Hablo 
espafiol series are flexible texts for teachers who 
seek tentative vocabulary and phrases for classes. 
John Pagnini has led this program in the develo 
ment of many instructional materials and reas 
niques. 


10]t is important to have parents’ enthusiastic 
support and to keep them informed about goals 
and progress. The goals cannot be so high as “to 
teach the child Spanish in a year,” but must be 
more realistically defined. Some may find fault in 
my giving to parents early in the semester a “Vo- 
cabulary goal”’—the “fault” being that English 
phonetics, via parents’ home-coaching, may in- 
trude into the program. I believe that parents 
can enjoy their childrens’ progress more if they 
are clearly posted this way, and that the parents 
can resist their desire to indulge in excessive 
home tutoring. 

11 For example, some teachers favor the “story 
approach;” others—the “dialogue” or “question- 
answer” technique. Some favor skits, others stress 
music and games. Some believe in and practice 
selectivity, and others think the instruction should 
be all-inclusive (John Pagnini, for example). 

12 The Univ. of California Extension Division 
(Berkeley) on Feb. 2, 1959, commenced a FLES 
workshop at the Union School, Cambrian Park 
(near Los Gatos), conducted by James Carrier. It 
meets weekly and will continue until May 18, 
1959. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Bi-national Centers in Latin America.— 
On a recent tour of Central and South 
America, I visited universities and cultural 
centers to observe methods used in teach- 
ing English as a foreign language. I was 
impressed by the outstanding work being 
done by the bi-national culture centers that 
have been set up through the cooperation 
of the United States Information Service 
and local citizens. The bi-national centers 
are mainly language schools, teaching Eng- 
lish to native students and Spanish to 
Americans. A typical center, the Instituto 
Mexicano Norteamericano de Relaciones 
Culturales in Mexico City, has about 6,000 
students enrolled. 

Other centers in other capitals of Cen- 
tral and South America have proportion- 
ately as large enrollments. Classes in Eng- 
lish are scheduled throughout the day, 
from 8 a.m. till 8:30 p.m. The centers are 
also training centers for teachers of English. 
They lend assistance to local public and 
private educational institutions in organiz- 
ing their programs for teaching English, 
by increasing the proficiency of the teach- 
ers through intensive seminars for English 
teachers and by assisting in the selection of 
textbooks. 

The centers are much more, however, 
than language schools. They all maintain 
libraries of 7,000 to 13.000 volumes, made 
up of both Spanish and English books. Cur- 
rent magazines are also available. The cen- 
ters provide record collections called disco- 
tecas of some thousand records of popular 
and selected music by classical, modern, and 
contemporary composers. Their libraries 
maintain a file of current catalogs of North 
American universities, for students inter- 
ested in going to the United States to study. 
The Centro Colombo Americano in Bogota 
represents in Colombia the Fducational 
Testing Service of Princeton, N.]., for the 
administration of entrance examinations to 
certain North American universities. It 
sponsors each year proficiency examinations 
in English from the Univ. of Michigan, 
which are recognized throughout the Unit- 
ed States. 

The centers’ collaboration with musi- 
cians, composers, and other artists is a vital 
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part of their programs. They sponsor ex- 
hibits of paintings and sculpture by North 
American and local artists. They offer con- 
certs by local musicians. In Bogota, the 
center presents travelogs, documentaries, 
and cultural films in English and Spanish. 
In Quito, the center offers monthly film 
showings for children. In Bogota, the cen- 
ter sponsors a bi-weekly radio program, 
called “Los vecinos del Norte,” over radio 
station HJCK, which presents aspects of 
the cultural life of the United States. In 
Quito, recorded operas are presented on 
Saturday afternoons. 

The Centers are governed by local boards 
of directors, composed of local native citi- 
zens, aided by the cultural relations officer 
of the United States embassy as ex-officio 
member. The director is an American, usu- 
ally a professor of Spanish, on leave from 
his American college. His salary and those 
of two or three assistants are paid by the 
United States government. The directors 
and their assistants are dedicated men and 
women, convinced that they are doing a 
supremely important job in international 
relations, that in the understanding be- 
tween peoples of different cultures lies the 
hope of the world for the future. 


Watter T. 
San Diego State College 


Latin American Conference at Stanford. 
—A major conference on Latin America 
will be held on the Stanford Univ. campus 
on October 9-11, 1959. It will be sponsored 
by the Pacific Coast Council on Latin 
American Studies and by Stanford Univ. 
Stanford’s monthly publication the His- 
panic American Report is now in its second 
decade Cit began publication in 1948), and 
the theme of the conference will be “A 
decade of Latin America.” It is planned 
to hold these conferences once every ten 
vears. The meetings will provide an in- 
formed and critical analysis of develop- 
ments during the decade, both on a coun- 
try-by-country basis and according to a 
varietv of tonical themes. Distinguished 
specialists will present papers for discus- 
sion by small seminar groups, and will then 
participate in panel gatherings before the 
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general meetings. Participants will come 
trom all over the United States, from Latin 
America, and some from Europe. ‘They will 
represent a wide variety of academic sub- 
jects, as well as government and business 
organizations. It is hoped that out of the 
conference will emerge a book entitled 
Latin America Today, providing an author- 
itative and scholarly statement about the 
present condition of the southern republics. 

The dates selected, October 9-11, were 
chosen so that the conference might come 
immediately after the meeting of the Inter- 
American Press Association in San Fran- 
cisco and the UNESCO meeting on edu- 
cation in Latin America to be held in 
Denver. This will be the first time that 
the Inter-American Press Association has 
met in the West, and it is hoped that many 
of the publishers and editors attending the 
San Francisco meeting will participate in 
the Stanford conference. It should be re- 
membered that Latin American publishers 
and editors are often among their coun- 
tries’ leading intellectuals. 

Professor Ronald Hilton of Stanford will 
be the general chairman of the conference. 
He is the president of the Pacific Coast 
Council on Latin American Studies; Pro- 
fessor Juan B. Rael is the secretary-treas- 
urer. In addition, the local committee con- 
sists of the following Stanford faculty mem- 
bers: Charles F. Park, Jr., Isabel M. Sche- 
vill, Bernard J. Siegel, James L. Taylor, 
_ Thompson, C. Langdon White, and 
ra Loren Wiggins. Those wishing to at- 
tend the conference should write to His- 
panic American Studies, Stanford Univ., 
Stanford, California. 

A Hispanic American Society, devoted to 
the study of contemporary Latin America, 
Spain and Portugal, is in process of forma- 
tion, with its offices at Stanford. The His- 
panic American Report will be the organ 
of the society. The society, which will co- 
operate with organizations like the Pacific 
Coast Council on Latin American Studies, 
will be formally launched at the October 


meeting. R. G. M 


Teaching English as a FL.—The English- 
language grants of the Ford Foundation in 
the United States reflect the growing im- 
portance of English as an international 
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language, Don K. Price, Foundation vice 
president, stated recently. “English has be- 
come the leading language in international 
communications, diplomacy, science, and 
scholarship,” he explained. “As a result, 
most countries have made English the most 
widely taught foreign language in their 
schools and colleges.” 

The new grants are designed to help 
meet increasing foreign requests for Amer- 
ican assistance in strengthening English- 
language instruction and teacher-training 
programs. Efforts by the United States 
government and private organizations like 
the Ford and Rockefeller Foundations to 
give this help have been handicapped by a 
shortage of Americans trained in teaching 
English in foreign countries. The grants 
will expand training in the field and sup- 
port research by experts in foreign lan- 
guage, linguistics, and language teaching. 

The Univ. of Michigan _ received 
$140,000, American Univ. in Washington, 
D.C., $100,000, and the Univ. of Texas, 
$40,000, for graduate training, fellowships, 
and research for four years. Michigan’s 
English Language Institute will experi- 
ment with closed-circuit television and 
other new methods to train teachers. Amer- 
ican Univ. will establish a master-of-arts 
course in English as a second language, 
and Texas will expand an existing course. 

With a three-year grant of $200,000, the 
Modern Language Association will estab- 
lish in Washington, D.C., a Center for 
Applied Linguistics to disseminate research 
findings and information on training meth- 
ods. Finally, the American Council of 
Learned Societies was given a four-year 
grant of $100,000 for the Linguistic Insti- 
tute, an eight-week summer training pro- 
gram in theoretical and applied linguistics. 

In Kenya, the diversity of languages re- 
quires the use of English as the medium of 
instruction in primary schools. The Foun- 
dation’s grant will finance technical assist- 
ance and equipment to evaluate English- 
language and _teacher-training 
methods. 


Graduate Study Funds.—Complete in- 
formation on how to obtain graduate study 
funds, ranging from $200 up to $10,000, 
is now available in the second volume of 
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the World-Wide Graduate Award Direc- 
tory. Over 250 universities and foundations 
from almost every State, and over 100 
foreign universities have sent information 
to be included in this new volume. 

Among the awards are many that have 
gone begging in former years because qual- 
ihed applicants didn’t know about them. 
This guide to graduate study awards is 
published annually by The Advancement 
and Placement Institute to provide the 
needed communication link between ad- 
ministrators of assistance programs and po- 
tential candidates. 

This Directory is the only comprehensive 
global compilation of graduate awards de- 
voted entirely to American scholars, educa- 
tors, librarians, scientists, and social scien- 
tists. Volume 1 presents completely new 
and additional data from Volume 1 which 
was published in 1957. Current informa- 
tion about the fellowships, assistantships, 
scholarships, loans, prizes, and _ self-help 
programs includes candidates’ pre-requi- 
sites, place of application and descriptions 
of the study programs. 

Copies of both volumes of the World- 
Wide Graduate Award Directory may be 
examined at many graduate schools, uni- 
versity placement or dean’s offices, libraries, 
or may be ordered from the Institute, Box 
99H, Greenpoint Station, Brooklyn 22, 
N. Y. The price is $3.00 for each volume 
or $5.00 for the two volumes. 

Mountain Interstate FL Conference.— 
The eighth annual MIFLC was held on 
the campus of Carson-Newman College, 
Jefferson City, Tennessee, on October 10 
and 11, 1958, with 14 colleges and a few 
high schools represented. Three sessions 
on Friday and one on Saturday consisted of 
a widely varied program of papers and talks 
on literature, pedagogy, travel and research. 
The banquet on Friday evening was high- 
lighted by an address, “The Foreign Lan- 
guage Situation,” given by Leonard X. 
Magnifico, Professor of Special Education 
at the Univ. of Tennessee. Entertainment 
was provided by the three foreign language 
clubs of Carson-Newman. The Conference 
was brought to a close Saturday noon with 
a business meeting, at which an invitation 
to hold the 1959 meeting at the Univ. of 
West Virginia was accepted. The execu- 
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tive committee will be: Dr. Armand E. 
Singer, Univ. of West Virginia, chair- 
man; Professor Carey S. Crantford, Car- 
son-Newman College, Tenn. Miss Blanche 
Banta, Pikeville College, Ky. 

Epwarp G. Loprer, Secretary-Treasurer 
East Tennessee State College 


New Language Laboratory Planning 
Series.—For the school planning the in- 
stallation of a Language Laboratory, a 
packet of five new booklets provides guid- 
ance on the “What, why, how and how 
much” of language teaching facilities as 
outlined by the recently passed National 
Defense Education Act. Prepared by spe- 
cialists in their field, the packet includes 
the following: No. 101: Efficiency and 
Costs of Educational Electronics. By R. F. 
Mallina, Bell Telephone Laboratories, ret. 
No. 102: The Human Factor in The Lan- 
guage Laboratory. By Dr. M. B. McGraw, 
psychologist, Briarcliff College. No. 103: 
Language Teaching Comes of Age. By Dr. 
P. E. King. No. 104: Laboratory Planning 
—What Kind? And How Much? By J. Kay. 
No. 105: The High School Language Lab- 
oratory—Specific Considerations. By Dr. P. 
E. King. 

The booklets are being made available by 
Magnetic Recording Industries, 126 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, N. Y., for the nom- 
inal cost of one dollar for the entire packet 
of five, 25c for single copies, to help cover 
the cost of postage and handling. Orders, 
with remittance, should include full infor- 
mation as to which booklets are desired. 


Language Lab at College of St. Teresa.— 
A renewal grant of $34,000 has been 
awarded to the College of Saint Teresa 
and St. Mary’s College, both of Winona, 
Minn., by the Louis W. and Maud Hill 
Family Foundation for the continuation of 
the cooperative language center used by the 
two Colleges for language teaching and 
the study of foreign cultures. The center 
was established last year on the campus 
of the College of Saint Teresa with a 
$36,000 grant from the Hill Foundation. 

The new grant will be used mainly to 
establish a summer school for intensive 
language study. By so doing the Center 
will serve an increasing number of col- 
leges and language teachers in the orienta- 


tion of beginning teachers of language and 
in offering opportunities for in-service train- 
ing to those already in the field. 


Language requirements in the Harvard 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences.—In 
the spring of 1958 a questionnaire was sent 
out to the 1,482 men who had taken their 
doctorates at Harvard between 1950 and 
1954 and to the 135 women who had taken 
theirs at Radcliffe in the same period, ask- 
ing them what could be done to improve 
the system. In summing up the results of 
the questionnaire, Dean Elder draws the 
following conclusions on the language re- 

uirements: “A sizable percentage feels 
a the required language standards ought 
to be raised (32% in the natural sciences, 
38% in the social sciences, and a significant 
48% in the humanities). . . . What is 
wanted is formal instruction of an efficient 
and mature calibre. Neither elementary 
courses in the College nor studying ‘on 
one’s own’ is the solution. Each involves 
needless waste. Obviously we need small 
classes for graduate students only. These 
should be free. The work done in them 
should not count for credit. The classes 
should meet in the evening.” G. T. C. 


New FL Listening Booth.—Language 
Training Aids, Language Center, Boyds, 
Maryland, is announcing the Flexilab stu- 
dent listening booth, designed for language 
laboratory installations. The booths are 
made in single, double and triple units and 
are designed so that they may be easily 
arranged or rearranged in a classroom or 
language laboratory by the instructor to 
suit his own layout according to his own 
requirements. The interior of each booth 
is lined with acoustic tile to permit stu- 
dents to repeat what they have heard via 
earphones without disturbing their neigh- 
bors. Booth also features a sliding back 
panel which can be lowered for classroom 
work, lectures or films, and raised for 
listening or recording. These features create 
privacy and make it possible for otherwise 
reluctant students to imitate voices of na- 
tive speakers. Assembly and wiring of Flexi- 
lab booths have been made easy. Booths 
are shipped knocked down and only a 
screwdriver is needed for assembly. Ready- 
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to-use wiring provides four channels for 
each booth and can be installed in a few 
minutes by the instructor. Booths are 
priced at $96.50 for single-booth “Solo’ 
unit; $182.50 for double-booth “Duet” 
unit; $270.00 for triple-booth “Trio” unit. 
For free literature write to Language Train- 
ing Aids. 


FL realia catalog.—Language Training 
Aids has announced a new, 30 page catalog 
of realia for foreign language teaching. 
Thirty-nine different languages are listed 
including recorded materials and texts for 
teaching English as a foreign language. The 
listings phonograph recordings, 
tape recordings, slides, filmstrips and flash- 
cards. There is also a section containing 
equipment for large language laboratories 
and inexpensive equipment to set up a 
small laboratory in the classroom. Instruc- 
tors and libraries can obtain a free copy by 
writing to Language Training Aids, Lan- 
guage Center, Boyds, Maryland. 


Ford Foundation Grant.—The Founda- 
tion has made a grant of assistance to the 
Chelsea Closed-Circuit Television Project, 
New York City. The project brings class- 
room lessons of Public School 33 and the 
activities of a settlement house and health 
center to the television sets of families in 
the John Lovejoy Elliott Houses—a public- 
housing development containing many 
Puerto Ricans. The Foundation’s support 
was provided through a $320,100 grant to 
Language Research, Inc. 

G. T. C. 


FLs in Denver.—On September 13th, 
1958, the Denver Citizens Commitee for 
the Advancement of the Study of Foreign 
Languages sponsored a lecture by Dr. 
Theodore Andersson on “The National 
Interest and Foreign Languages.” Dr. An- 
dersson is a member of the National Com- 
mission’s subcommittee on foreign Jan- 
guages and is a professor of languages at 
the Univ. of Texas. A lively discussion 
period followed Dr. Andersson’s address. 
Among its many activities, the Citizens 
Committee is preparing a Language Diree- 
tory as a service to the citizens of Denver. 
You may recall that the Citizens Commit- 
tee grew out of a Citizen Consultation 
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sponsored by the Colorado Council For 
UNESCO in the fall of 1957. [UNESCO 
Newsletter, Oct. 17, 1958]. 


“South of the Border.”"—Prepared by the 
U.S. government for servicemen, this pock- 
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Fondo de Cultura Econémica.—The mag- 
nificent work of Mexico's leading publish 
ers continues at a lively tempo, and during 
the last year or so the FCE has issued the 
following volumes of interest to Hispanists 
and worthy of acquisition by libraries in 
our country: 

1. José Luis Martinez, El ensayo mexi- 
cano moderno, 2 vols. 498+-419 pp. Boards. 
1958. 48 pesos. Letras mexicanas, 39, 40. A 
fine contribution to the understanding of 
modern Mexican thought by one of the 
nation’s leading younger scholars, who 
selected, annotated and wrote the introduc- 
tion for the collection. In his introduction 
Martinez traces the history of the essay as 
a genre, points out the difhculty of defining 
it, and comments succinctly on the stages 
of Mexican thought as reflected in the es- 
say. The 56 authors whose works he in- 
cludes begin with Justo Sierra and end with 
Pablo Gonzalez Casanova (b. 1922) and, 
although the theme that preoccupies most 
of them is Mexico or some aspect thereof, 
the editor has attempted to make his selec- 
tions cover many cultural themes. He suc- 
ceeds to a large extent, but the main em- 
phasis remains discernibly literary. Despite 
its minor defects, Martinez’ anthology is a 
fundamental source for any serious student 
of Mexico and by far the most outstanding 
collection of its type yet to appear. 

2. Jean Sarrailh, La Espana Ilustrada de 
la segunda mitad del siglo XVIII. 788 pp. 
Boards. 1957. Continuing the fine contri- 
butions of French scholars to Hispanism, 


the author published the first, French edi- 


* Members are urged to send items for this 
department (typed in proper style) to Professor 
R. G. Mead, Jr., Univ. of Connegticut, Storrs. 
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et guide is an introduction to the people, 
customs, governments, and points of in- 
terest in Latin America. 1958. 206 pp. 
Paper. 50c. Available from Supt. of Docu- 
ments, GPO, Washington 25, D.C. Cata- 
log No. D 2.8:So 8. 
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tion in 1954. The heavily-documented and 
well-illustrated study ably defends Sarrailh’s 
thesis that enlightened Spaniards of the 
XVIIIth century were aware of and reacted 
to European currents of thought to a much 
greater extent than most previous investi- 
gators had believed. In this translation by 
Antonio Alatorre the Spanish reader may 
now appreciate for himself the value of a 
work which is a model of scholarship, a 
product of much meditation, and altogether 
an admirable cultural analysis of Spain 
during the period as well as a reasoned de- 
fense of the liberal current the author finds 
in Spanish thought beginning in the XVIth 
century. 

3. Alfonso Reyes, Obras completas, VII. 
529 pp. Boards. 1958. Another volume in 
the opera omnia of Mexico’s greatest living 
man of letters, this book contains Cues- 
tiones gongorinas (1915-23); Tres alcances 
a Gongora (1928-54); Varia (1929-31); 
Entre libros (1912-23); Paginas adicionales 
(1917-23), and reveals Reyes the humanist 
alive to the problems of the day, the scholar 
who knows the market place. 


4. Manuel Gutiérrez Najera, Cuentos 
completos. Edited, with a prologue and 
notes, by Erwin K. Mapes. Preliminary 
study by Francisco Gonzalez Guerrero. li+- 
477 pp. Boards. 1958. Biblioteca Americana, 
35. A painstaking work of research and 
collation, carried on over fifteen years, has 
enabled the editor to bring together, classi- 
fy and put into dmahanadl order 87 of 
Najera’s cuentos and crénicas. This volume 
is a valuable contribution to the study of 
the short story in Mexico and Spanish 

erica. 

5. Arturo Torres Rioseco, Ensayos sobre 
literatura latinoamericana. Segunda serie. 
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204 pp. Boards. 1958. A collection of eight- 
een pieces grouped by theme (literary, cul- 
tural, prose studies), the principal concern 
of the author is with modern Latin Ameri- 
can writers and the problems and issues 
they confront. The literary essays are of the 
high quality and display the vigorous ex- 
pression of opinion we have come to expect 
of Prof. Torres Rioseco. Many readers will 
find equally enjoyable and instructive those 
articles with a polemical note, such as 
“Libertad de expresién en las Américas,” 
“Conocimiento y desconocimiento de la 
América latina en los Estados Unidos,” and 
“Mi respuesta a Giovanni Papini.” 

6. Domingo F. Sarmiento, Campania en 
el ejército grande. lvit+321 pp. Boards. 
1958. Biblioteca Americana, 34. After his 
service in the campaign against Rosas and 
the latter’s defeat at the battle of Caseros, 
Sarmiento, disillusioned by the conduct of 
the victorious general Urquiza, retired to 
Chile in 1852 to write } nt frequently 
bitter pages. Though hastily jotted down 
and emotionally charged, the book is as 
true to the author’s character as his classic 
Facundo. Tulio Halperin Donghi, eminent 
Argentine historian, contributes the inform- 
ative prologue. 

7. Jesus Amaya Topete, Atlas mexicano 
de la Conquista. Historia geografica en 
cuarentas cartas. 32 pp. 40 maps in color. 
Boards. 1958. A large and valuable refer- 
ence work whose text and maps enable the 
reader to trace the conquest of the New 
World in great detail. The Spanish voyages 
and colonization are the principal subject, 
but some space is also given to other ex- 
plorers. 

8. Jorge Lépez Paez, El solitario Atlanti- 
co. 117 pp. Boards. 1958. Letras mexicanas, 
43. A short first novel which communicates 
with candor, freshness and poetry a boy’s 
discovery of the world without and within 
himself. 

9, 10. Luis Cernuda, La realidad y el 
deseo. 342 pp. Paper. 1958; Juan José 
Domenchina, El extraiiado. 90 pp. Paper. 
1958. Two books by Spanish poets in exile 
frequently exhibiting their “dolor entrafia- 
ble del destierro.” Cernuda’s volume is a 
third and enlarged edition, and contains 
texts covering the period 1924-56. Domen- 
china’s little book consists of twenty-six 


sonnets written between 1948 and 1957. 
These convey his “aforanza,” for, as he 
says in the prologue, “Desde comienzos de 
1939 hasta ahora . . . no he tenido otra 
compania que mi soledad de Espajia.” 


R. G. M. 


Joaquin Garcia Monge (1881-1958).—La 
prensa nos trae la noticia de la muerte del 
maestro Joaquin Garcia Monge, editor del 
Kepertorio Americano, en San José de Costa 
Rica el 31 de Octubre de 1958. Pocos dias 
antes de morir la Asamblea Legislativa de 
Costa Rica le honré—y se honré a si misma 
—al dispensarle el titulo de Benemérito de 
la Patria, y después de su muerte el Presi- 
dente de la Republica decreté tres dias de 
Duelo Nacional. 

Hay un capitulo de la vida de Garcia 
Monge que es poco conocido—su estancia 
en la ciudad de Nueva York en el 1919. 
Alli se desterré6 cuando la dictadura de 
Federico Tinoco y no regresé a Costa Rica 
sino después de la caida del dictador a fines 
de ese ano. Durante sus meses en Nueva 
York, Garcia Monge vivid en una pensién 
de la calle 94, cerca de Broadway, en Man- 
hattan, y trabaj6 como mecandégrafo en la 
redaccién de la revista Pictorial Review, en 
la edicién espafola desaparecida ya. Por 
sus servicios la revista la pagaba la cantidad 
de $25 por semana y Garcia Monge, hacien- 
do una vida frugal, pudo economizar en 
pocos meses lo suficiente para pagar su 
pasaje de regreso a Costa Rica. 

En Nueva York, como lo hizo toda su 
vida, Garcia Monge vivid una vida sencilla. 
Por las noches escribia cartas a su sefiora y 
a sus amigos de Costa Rica, se acostaba 
temprano para levantarse también tempra- 
no y hacer su viaje hacia la revista donde 
trabajaba. Y esa lucha contra las masas del 
metropolitano y contra el transito de la 
ciudad de Nueva York—la eterna lucha por 
la vida—la comenzaba todos los dias excla- 
mando: “Bueno, le dijo la mula al freno; 
entre mds grande, mas bueno.” “Asi decia 
Marti, asi digo yo. Vamos, amigo.” 

Los domingos los pasaba Garcia Monge 
en el Parque Central o caminando por 
Broadway, hacia la Universidad de Colum- 
bia, acompafiado de su concufiado Roberto 
Brenes Mesén. Fué en conversaciones con 
Brenes Mesén, y también de su observa- 
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cién de la revista de libros del New York 
Times, de donde nacié la idea de la publi- 
cacién del Repertorio Americano. Notese 
asi, pues, la semejanza del formato de estas 
dos revistas. Por supuesto que ya Garcia 
Monge conocia el otro Repertorio, el de don 
Andrés Bello, que se publicé en Londres a 
principios del siglo XIX. 

En una visita que Garcia Monge hizo a 
la Universidad de Columbia conocié a 
Federico de Onis, el catedratico salmantino 
que entonces ensefiaba los cursos de litera- 
tura espanola en esa universidad. De Onis, 

ue ya habia hecho estudios sobre la poesia 
de Fray Luis de Ledén, le sugirid a Garcia 
Monge la publicacién de ciertas poesias de 
Fray Luis hasta esa fecha poco conocidas 
que se encontraban en la biblioteca de la 
Hispanic Society of America en la ciudad 
de Nueva York. Esas poesias las publicé 
Garcia Monge en su coleccién “El Convi- 
vio” en 1920, en San José, Costa Rica, con 
en titulo de Poesias Originales, editadas 
por de Onis. 

Pero en todo este tiempo lo que mas 
ansiaba Garcia Monge era regresar a su 
terruno. “Hay mucho que hacer alla,” 
decia, “hay que hacer patria’”—una de sus 
expresiones favoritas—“hacer patria, como 
Montalvo, como Sarmiento, como José 
Marti.” Y asi fué. Garcia Monge regresé a 
Costa Rica a fines del 1919 a “hacer patria,” 
a luchar por la justicia y por la libertad, a 
ensefiar, a educar, y a vivir una vida sen- 
cilla y de trabajo. 


Purdue Univ. 


Quoted without comment.—“In Spanish 
universities, too, clandestine political forces 
had formed which, according to Visidn, 
were strikingly different in strength and 
character from those of five years ago. In 
explaining the political spectrum of uni- 
versity life, several reasons were advanced. 
The restless Spanish youth which neither 
knew the horrors of war nor accepted the 
advice of those who had experienced it had 
begun to compare Spanish life with that of 
other countries, usually observing weak- 
nesses in the Spanish political system. The 
students nurtured resentment against the 
oligarchic regime, and they found the Span- 
ish economic situation more oppressive than 


it had been since the Civil War. No ab- 
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solute figures were assigned either to total 
or individual student opposition party mem- 
bership. However, of the parties of the 
right, the Christian Democrats, similar to 
the Christian Democratic Party of Italy, 
were estimated to have 60% of the resis- 
tance party membership. The liberal and 
Christian Association for the Functional 
Unity of Europe was listed at 25%. The 
Social Christian Party, which has an ad- 
vanced social program and which may ally 
itself with the Christian Democrats, scored 
10%. ‘These and the few small parties of 
the right charged the Franco regime with 
having transformed Spain into a politically, 
economically, and culturally diseased chi- 
mera. Of the leftist parties, the Leftist 
Socialists claimed 60%, said Visidén, fol- 
lowed by the non-Kremlin-directed Na- 
tional Communists, the International Com- 
munists, and the Anarchists, for whom no 
figures were available. With the exception 
of the two Communist groups, the parties 
of the right and of the left belonged to the 
Unién Espafola y Democratica de Estu- 
diantes CUDE-the Spanish Democratic 
Students Union), from which all the Com- 
munists were expelled for obstructing com- 
mon action. Because of the reported student 
unrest, which was stirred up by the forth- 
coming trial of some 50 students charged 
with conducting extremist activities in May 
1957, most observers predicted more stu- 
dent demonstrations with the opening of 
the 1958 school year” [Hispanic American 


Report, Sept. 1958]. 


Second Eisenhower Report on Latin 
America.—It will be recalled that the Presi- 
dent’s brother, Dr. Milton Eisenhower, 
made a factfinding trip to Latin America in 
1953, and that his report and recommenda- 
tions were duly noted in this department of 
Hispania. Dr. Eisenhower made a similar, 
less extensive survey in recent months and 
has now written a second report to the 
President, stressing his feeling that “heroic 
efforts are required” if the U.S. is to lead in 
“effective efforts to develop among the gov- 
ernments and peoples of the American re- 
publics that genuine understanding on 
which fruitful cooperation must be based.” 
His recommendations, covering almost ev- 
ery important area of inter-American affairs, 


are printed summarized in The New York 
Times for Sunday, Jan. 4, 1959. They are 
sound and well conceived in general, and 
their value is not affected by the fact that 
these recommendations will scarcely sur- 
prise the close student of the inter-Ameri- 
can scene. The prompt, large scale imple- 
mentation of Dr. Eisenhower’s recommen- 
dations would be a valuable contribution to 
hemispheric welfare as well as a welcome 
change in our traditional Latin American 
policy. 


R. G. M. 


STUDIUM.—In recent years, as readers 
of this department will recall, this Mexican 
firm (Apdo. 20979, Adm. 32, México 1, 
D.F.) so ably directed by Dr. Pedro Frank 
de Andrea has made notable contributions 
to Hispanic American scholarship and cre- 
ative literature. Its Manuales, Antologias 
and Coleccion Studium include an increas- 
ing number of titles by distinguished au- 
thors which are useful as class texts and 
indispensable for research. Its Coleccién 
Literaria is also of value to scholars, while 
Los Presentes contains almost seventy titles 
in the creative genres, short stories, novels, 
drama, etc. The 32 volume Biblioteca Mi- 
nima Mexicana in its small compass and 
inexpensive format has a great deal of in- 
formation concerning many aspects of 
Mexico, much of it elsewhere. 

Among the most recent titles to bear the 
Studium imprint are Otto Olivera, Breve 
historia de la literatura antillana (Manuales 
Studium, 7. 1957. 220 pp. Paper. $2.50), 
a pithy and clear critical résumé of the 
literatures of Cuba, Puerto Rico and the 
Dominican Republic which fills a long- 
standing lacuna; Luis Monguidé, Estudios 
sobre literatura hispanoamericana y espa- 
fiola CColeccién Studium, 20. 1958. 183 
pp- Paper. $2.00), a collection of thirteen 
studies of exceptional quality, wide inter- 
ests and penetrating insights; Luis Leal, 
Bibliografia del cuento mexicano (Colec- 
cién Studium, 21. 1958. 162 pp. Paper. 
$2.00), a listing of Mexican short stories, 
including biographical data about their au- 
thors and the sources where the stories were 
found, this volume complements the au- 
thor’s Breve historia del cuento mexicano, 
1956 and Antologia del cuento mexicano, 
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1957, also published by Studium; Altair 
Tejeda de Tamez, El perro acomplejado 
(Los Presentes, 14. 125 pp. 1958. Paper. 
$1), thirteen short stories of poetic style 
and psychological interest; Ramon J. Sen- 
der, El diantre (Los Presentes, 65. 132 pp. 
1958. Paper. $1), a very free adaptation 
in dramatic form of Andreyev’s Anathema 
and characterized by a note of humorous, 
poetic satire. 

Some of these volumes, as well as others 
issued by STUDIUM, will be noted more 
fully from time to time in the pages of 
our review section. R. G. M. 


Quoted without comment.—“A very real 
danger exists that we are not going to do 
enough, soon enough, to bring about a firm 
improvement of our position in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. The flurry of anxiety and 
self-searching that immediately succeeded 
the Nixons’ encounter with spittle, stones, 
and slurs has simmered down. Once more 
we are perilously involved and deeply com- 
mitted in other areas of the world. There 
is a tendency for our latent, unconfessed 
feeling of contempt toward Latin America 
(cf. Stalin’s cynical, ‘How many divisions 
has the Pope?’) to reassert itself. 

It may be worthwhile to ask how many 
of us believed, four or five years ago, in the 
possibility of a Middle Eastern crisis so 
grave as to prompt our military interven- 
tion. The parallel is not idly drawn. The 
very sort of aspiring, aggressive nationalism 
which we now recognize among Arab, 
Asian, and African peoples has also become 
the most surging force in Latin America. 
Merely because these nations gained po- 
litical independence from colonial rule, 
sixty to 135 years ago, does not mean that 
they have attained true freedom, as we 
understand the term. 

Coffee and tin; copper, silver, iron, oil; 
textiles and agricultural products: these are 
the prime exports of the other American 
republics, sold on world markets where 
fluctuating prices are determined largely 
by the volume of U.S. purchases. ‘One- 
crop’ countries, such as Brazil, Chile, Co- 
lombia, Bolivia, Cuba, find themselves 
caught in a network of recurring crises, 
which spur inflation, accentuate poverty, 
bring unrest and instability, and frighten 
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off domestic investment capital. Unable to 
obtain foreign loans or credits of sufhicient 
size, at any one time, to make a real start 
on industrial diversification, they are lim- 
ited to stitching a flimsy patch on the 
raggedest spot of the economy—and then 
waiting helplessly for the next seam to 
split. 

These are not, to be sure, the only things 
wrong with Latin America. A good many 
of its woes arise from an ossified caste sys- 
tem, particularly evident in the Andean 
lands. The Indian, the mestizo, and the 
citizen of pure European extraction are as 
inexorably renee one from the other, 
in Peru, Bolivia, Colombia, and Ecuador as 
are the Negro and Caucasian residents of 
Jackson, Mississippi—-though perhaps less 
obviously, to the causal observer. 

Mexico is, indeed, the one American re- 
public that has achieved almost total inte- 
gration. The cause-and-effect pattern sur- 
rounding that circumstance is noteworthy: 
Mexico about social democracy, in 
large part, by successfully diversifying its 
production, and the economic independ- 
ence thus gained permitted Mexico, alone 
of major Latin-American nations, the luxu- 
rv of refusing to sign a ‘mutual defense’ 
agreement with the United States. 

This is not to suggest that unwillingness 
to subscribe to such pacts should be an 
ideal. Precisely the contrary; it ought to be 
a fixed goal of the United States govern- 
ment to cement trustworthy alliances with 
countries as healthy and courageous as 
Mexico. 

That is not going to happen as long as 
we provide tyrants—present or prospective— 
with the means to defy the popular will. 
Nor can a truly working partnership within 
the Pan-American system be expected to 
develop until the strongest, richest member 
state in the group is ready to take its respon- 
sibilities to its nearest neighbors more 
seriously” [Thayer Waldo, “Why Latin 
America Distrusts Us,” Harper's, Nov. 
1958]. .G.M. 


Spain and the Catholic Tradition.—In 
August 1958 Ibérica published a pamphlet 
by Xavier called La tradicién catdlica y el 
futuro politico de Espana. Selling for fifty 
cents, this booklet is comprised of four 
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articles already printed in Ibérica by Sr. 
Flores: “La intervencién social de la Ig- 
lesia,” “Por una renovacién del pensamiento 
cristiano espanol,” “Razén y dificultad de 
ser de los cristianos democratas,” and “La 
unién en torno a un programa comun, 
unica solucién posible.” The “nota biogra- 
fica” on the flyleaf tells us that Sr. Flores 
was born in 1924 and has been living in 
exile in Paris since 1948. He has already 
published: Espana frente a Europa, Estu- 
dio sobre el siglo XVI espanol, and Un 
théologien face au pouvoir: Frangois de Vi- 
toria et la conquéte de l'Amérique (Paris 
1958). 


The “Paisaje” in color.—Editorial Tecnos 
of Madrid has released a new anthology of 
the Generation of 98 which places emphasis 
upon visual values as well as literary ones. 
There are some sixty full-page color photo- 
graphs in this volume illustrating the places 
alluded to by Azorin, Baroja, Juan Ramon 
Jiménez etc. Professor Marina Romero of 
Douglass College—herself a recognized 
poetess—is responsible for the photographs 
as well as the texts that appear in the 
anthology. There is also a ahs by Julian 
Marias. Paisaje y literatura de Espana. 
Madrid: Editorial Tecnos, 1958. 432 pp. 
60 Kodachrome plates, 7 black and white 

hotos. $16.80 U. S. representative: M. C. 
a 14 Redcliffe Ave. 3 B., High- 
land Park, Ny. 


Spanish Jewry until 1492.—Professor 
Henry V. Besso has contributed a brief but 
engaging article to Le Judaisme Sephardi 
of October 1958: “The Jews in Spain until 
their Expulsion in 1492.” The writer indi- 
cates the many traditions and legends sur- 
rounding the beginnings of the Jews in 
Spain. One of these, cherished by genera- 
tions of Sephardic Jews, is described in the 
author’s own words: “It is said that when 
the Edict of Expulsion was signed by Fer- 
dinand and Isabella in 1492, the Jews of 
Toledo produced a document showing the 
correspondence they had had with the Jews 
of Jerusalem in which they advised against 
the crucifixion of Jesus Christ.” Professor 
Besso goes on to state that in fact the Jews 
“had settled in Spain since the time of 
Pompei, or probably since Vespasian, Titus 
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and Hadrian, who was himself a Spaniard, 
and had transported several thousand Jew- 
ish prisoners to Spain.” The conclusion of 
the article promises a similar one on the 
Jews in Portugal, and the author's docu- 
mentation is a good bibliographical spring- 
board for anyone who might wish to look 
more deeply into the topic. I. P. R. 


Quoted without comment.—“Desde un 
punto de vista opuesto al de la literatura 
como accién y trascendencia extrinsecas, 
desde el mirador de la literatura en cuanto 
experimiento permanente y busqueda de 
otras dimensiones, menos temibles son, en 
este ultimo aspecto, los riesgos de acabami- 
ento. Porque el final de un arte no esté 
escondido—contra lo que el tradicionalismo 
conservador imagina—en las innovaciones, 
por gratuitas 0 suicidas que parezcan, sino 
en las repeticiones. Sin embargo, ninguna 
continuacién se justifica como tal, si a la 
vez no es una inauguraci6n, si a lo recibido 
no adjunta nuevos sumandos. Por lo demas, 
es natural que oponiéndose a los productos 
fabricados, a la elaboracién en serie del arte 
‘standard’, propia de un tiempo de masas, 
surjan y se multipliquen, cada vez mas 
ahincadamente, los productos individualisi- 
mos, las expresiones minoritarias donde 
impera lo formal. He aqui por dénde el 
supuesto final del arte, en el caso de sobre- 
venir. se plantearfa de modo distino a como 
lo habia encarado Hegel: en las expresiones 
actuales habré, cierto es, un predominio de 
la ‘subjetividad infinita’, pero no es la idea 
la que desborda a la forma, como en el 
circlo romdntico, sino al revés. 


Pero si lo absoluto hoy no puede adscri- 
birse a ningtin valor, tampoco los augurios 
de apocalipsis, en lo que concierne a la 
literatura, pasan de ser cuentos de fantas- 
mas. Concluf hace cuatro afos mi Proble- 
matica de la literatura. tras un largo 
recorrido nor los trineles de la crisis. estam- 
pando palabras afirmativas, no sdélo esne- 
ranzadas. que ahora otros hacen suvas (asf 
un espiritu tan avisado como el de Fmilie 
Noulet, en Didgenes, niimero 14). No so- 
nara, pues. demasiado jactancioso, terminar 
este ensavo reproduciendo algunos de aaue- 
llos narrafos: . . los productos del esnfritu 
pueden permitirse todos los excesos y licen- 
cias: en el seno de los mds audaces y disol- 
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ventes late muchas veces el germen de nue- 
vas encarnaciones. La literatura, como su 
elemento mas esencial, el lenguaje, sdlo 
puede morir para resurgir de nuevo: hasta 
sus fragmentos mas dispersos, en el caso del 
maximo estallido, se apresurarian a reunirse 
como obedeciendo a una ley de imanta- 
cién’” [Guillermo de Torre, “Literatura y 
Crisis,” Papeles de Son Armadans, Marzo 
1957]. R. G. M. 


Amplicacién y correcién de un léxico. 
This work by Raul R. Maduefo is the third 
in a series devoted to the study of Spanish 
terms for drunkenness. It appeared in 
Buenos Aires in 1958 and has 61 pp. The 
two previous glossaries are Léxico de la 
borrachera: palabras y coplas de América y 
Espatia (Buenos Aires, 1953, 63 pp.) and 
Mads voces para un léxico (Buenos Aires, 
1955, 16 pp.). These three studies deal 
with more than a thousand expressions; the 
combined bibliographies list more than 250 
books and authors which were consulted. 


El libro espaol. The following articles 
and bibliographies in this new periodical 
should be of interest to the student of Span- 
ish literature: Mercedes Agullé vy Cobo: 
“José Garcia Nieto, premio nacional de lite- 
ratura,” pp. 75-6 (Feb. 1958), José Fra- 
dejas Lebrero, “Tres centenarios: Lépez 
de Zarate, INigo Lépez de Mendoza, Balta- 
sar Gracian,” pp. 77-80 Cibid.), Eugenio de 
Bustos, “Menéndez Pelayo un afio des- 
pués,” pp. 121-122 CMarch 1958), An- 
tonio Iniesta. “Segundo centenario del 
“Fray Gerundio”,” pp. 123-4 Cibid.), Mer- 
cedes Agullé v Cobo, “Escritores contempo- 
réneos: Tosé Marfa Sanchez Silva,” pp. 125- 
128 Cibid.), Mercedes Agull6 y Cobo. 
“Escritores contemnordneos: José Hierro,” 
vp. 173-176 CAnril 1958), Juana de José 
Prades. “Knut Hamsun en Esnafia.” pp. 
177-180 Cibid.), Mercedes Agullé v Cobo, 
“Fscritores contempordneos: Angel Antonio 
Mingote.” p. 253 (May 1958). Antonio 
Pérez Gémez. “Notas para la bibliografia 
de Lope de Vega v de los romances de don 
Alvaro de Luna.” pp. 293-309 (Tune 1958), 
Mercedes Agull4 v Cobo, “Fscritores con- 
temnordneous: Concha Lagos.” np. 303-306 
Cibid.), Mercedes Agullé y Cobo, “Fscri- 
tores Tomas Borras.” pp. 


335-342 (July 1958), Mercedes Agullé y 
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Cobo, “Escritores contemporaneos: José 
Camén Aznar,” pp. 383-387 (August 
1958), Juana de José Prades, “Ediciones 
espaholas de Manzoni,” pp. 391-394 
Cibid.). 

Each issue contains a section by Agustin 
Palau and Fidel Perrino, “Repertorio biblio- 
grafico mensual ordenado por materias.” 
Several issues have biographies of foreign 
critics of Spanish books; others list foreign 
translations of Spanish works. José Simon 
Diaz publishes in several issues his “Indice 
de libros perdidos, rarisimos 0 imaginarios 
de los siglos xvi y xvii.” These first eight 
numbers for 1958 contain much data on 
Spain’s publishing industry, literary prizes, 
etc., and should be of special interest to 
the student of Spanish contemporary litera- 
ture. 


Los premios literarios espaiioles. This 
twenty page list of Spanish literary prizes 
by an Sanchez (Scripta humanistica ken- 
tuckiensia, 1V; Lexington, 1958) presents 
data of various kinds on 160 different 
prizes. Much of the information is not easy 
to come by and this should be a most useful 
work on this subject. 

Henstey C. Wooperince 
Murray State College 


Welcome Back.—Dr. John A. Mackay of 
Princeton Theological Seminary has an- 
nounced that following the 146th annual 
convocation (his own 23rd as President) 
he is retiring to resume his partially inter- 
rupted studies in his old specialty—Latin 
American theology and philosophy. He 
spent twenty years in different South 
American countries as student, teacher, and 
lecturer. He holds a doctor's degree from 
San Marcos University of Lima, Peru. We 
say “partially interrupted,” for even in his 
busy life as President and active committee 
member of dozens of significant organiza- 
tions, he has managed to take time off to 
preach sermons to Spanish congregations, 
notably in the Church of the Crossroads, 
the largest Puerto Rican Protestant church 
in lower Manhattan. Dr. and Mrs. Mackay 
will live in Chevy Chase, Md., where they 
will have easy access to the Hispanic Foun- 
dation of the Library of Congress. 


Muskingum College Joun W. Perers 
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Rubén Dario.—El primero de junio de 
1958 fué descubierta en Navalsauz, pueblo 
espanol a que Francisca Sanchez se retiré 
después de la muerte de Rubén Dario, una 
lapida que marca la casita donde vivid ella 
durante cuarenta aos y donde guardé los 
papeles que desde 1956 forman El Archivo 
de Rubén Dario. Los miembros del cursillo 
monografico “Vida y obra de Rubén Dario 
a través de su archivo,” dado por el doctor 
Antonio Oliver Belmas, profesor de la Fa- 
cultad de Filosofia y Letras de la Universi- 
dad de Madrid y director del Archivo, 
hicieron la excursién Cencabezada por él) 
para la ceremonia. Asistieron al acto Fran- 
cisca Sanchez, Carmen Conde, y eminentes 
personajes de la provincia de Avila, el 
secretario del gobernador civil, y el director 
de Informacién y Turismo. 

La lapida, de marmol, tiene tallada: FUE 
AQUI DONDE FRANCISCA SAN- 
CHEZ GUARDO DURANTE CUA- 
RENTA ANOS EL ARCHIVO DE 
RUBEN DARIO. 


La sefiora dona Susana Richa de Torri- 
jos, esposa del secretario de la Embajada 
de Panama y miembro del curso, hizo los 
honores del acto. La célebre poetisa, Car- 
men Conde, recité unos versos del muy 
conocido poema de Rubén Dario, “A Fran- 
cisca.” 

Everyn E. Unran 
South Dakota State College 


Summer Course in Coimbra.—The Uni- 
versity of Coimbra, Portugal, offers sum- 
mer courses in the months of July and 
August which are especially designed for 
foreign students. Portuguese philology will 
be taught this year by Prof. Manuel de 
Paiva Boléo, Portuguese Language by José 
Herculano de Carvalho and Manuela 
Pinho de Figueiredo, Portuguese Literature 
by Prof. Costa Pimpio, and courses in Por- 
tuguese civilization by Profs. Arnaut, Reis 


Santos, and Rogério Soares. G. M. M. 


Death of J. B. Trend.—Last fall Prof. 
J. B. Trend died in England. From 1933 
till his retirement he occupied the chair of 
Hispanic Studies at Cambridge University. 
Having been a friend and admirer of Fran- 
cisco Giner and many intellectuals of pre- 
Franco Spain, he preferred not to return 
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to Spain after the fall of the Republic. 
Instead, he began to take yearly trips to 
Portugal. He expressed his gratitude for 
Portuguese hospitality through several pub- 
lications, among them Isaac Abravanel, 
Medieval Spanish and Portuguese Lyric 
Poetry, Introduction to Portugal, Portugal 
(1954), and Portuguese Poems (1954). 
G. M. M. 


Camdées Prize.—The Luso-Brazilian In- 
stitute in London awarded its Camées Prize 
to John Parker of Cambridge University 


for an essay on Alberto Caciro. G. M. M. 


History of Modernismo.—A valuable con- 
tribution to the history of the Brazilian 
Modernista movement of 1922 has been 
published, Cartas de Mario de Andrade a 
Manuel Bandeira (Sao Paulo, Simées, 


1958). G. M. M. 


Brazilian Prizes.—The Instituto Nacional 
do Livro gave its newly created Edgard 
Cavalheiro Prize to Nestor de Holanda for 
his book Caminhos e Fronteiras. The Prize 
was named after the critic Edgard Caval- 
heiro, who died in July 1958 after a brief 
illness in his home town of S4o Paulo. A 
poetry prize went to Marly de Oliveira’s 
Cérco de Primavera, short fiction prizes to 
Valdomiro Autran Dourado’s Nove His- 
torias Contadas em Grupos de Trés, ]. M. 
Moreira Campos’ Portas Fechadas and G. 
W. Sassi’s Amigo Velho. G. M. M. 


History of Voyages.—Because it informed 
a newly elected Pope of the latest Portu- 
guese voyages around the African coast and 
set forth their motivation, Vasco Fernandes 
de Lucena’s Latin oration of 1485 remains 
an important document for the history of 
voyages. It also showed the Portuguese 
kings’ claims to a privileged position in re- 
gard to the Papacy, and the early develop- 
ment of an epic feeling about the voyages, 
which was to culminate in Camées’ Lu- 
siads. Prof. Francis M. Rogers has now 
edited the oration with an English transla- 
tion and exhaustive commentaries as The 
Obedience of a King of Portugal. It was 
published as an item for bibliophiles in the 
James Ford Bell Collection Series (xii, 124 
pages, 16 fac. pp. in color, 2 maps and 1 
genealogical chart. Minneapolis, University 
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of Minnesota Press, 1958. $5.00). 
G. M. M. 


New Brazilian Review.—Hispania has 
received the first two issues of the Revista 
Brasileira de Politica Internacional (March 
and June, 1958), published in Rio de 
Janeiro by the Instituto Brasileiro de Rela- 
¢ées Internacionais, under the direction of 
Oswaldo Trigueiro. Beside articles by high- 
ly qualified contributors, news reports and 
book reviews, the journal contains the texts 
of diplomatic documents, e.g. that of the 
Cultural Agreement of 1957 between Brazil 
and the United States. (Oswldo Trigueiro, 
Av. Treze de Maio, 23—Sala 1204, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. Annual subscription for four 


issues, 350 Cruzeiros.) 
G. M. M. 


Book on Sao Paulo.—The University of 
Florida Press in Gainesville published in 
1958 From Community to Metropolis, A 
Biography of Sado Paulo, Brazil, by Richard 
M. Morse. Among many other interesting 
topics, it touches upon the famous Law 
School, the republican and abolitionist cam- 
paigns, and the Modernista movement of 


1922. The price is $7.50. 
G. M. M. 


Machado de Assis.—The fiftieth anni- 
versary of the death of the great Brazilian 
writer was commemorated in various ways 
toward the end of 1958. In September, a 
special issue of the Revista do Livro ap- 
peared in Rio de Janeiro. In October the 
Brazilian Government acquired the right 
to distribute abroad a new essay by Helen 
Caldwell, The Brazilian Othello of Ma- 
chado de Assis, A Study of “Dom Casmu- 
rro.” In December, another translator of 
Machado de Assis into English, William 
L. Grossman, gave a paper on “Machado de 
Assis in the United States” during the Con- 
ference on Brazil, held at New York Uni- 
versity. It appears that Machado de Assis’ 
works are read here in general literature 
courses at two universities at least, Prince- 


ton and Brigham Young. 
G. M. M. 


Uruguayan Collection.—Since 1957 the 
Facultad de Humanidades y Ciencias de 


Montevideo has been sponsoring a series of 
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monographs of its Department of Ibero- 
american Literature, under the direction of 
Alfonso Llambias de Azevedo. Seven mono- 
graphs appeared in 1957-58: Horacio Qui- 
roga y la creacién artistica, by }. E. Etche- 
verry; Javier de Viana, modernista, by 
Tabaré J. Freire; El romanticismo de Este- 
ban Echeverria, by M. Garcia Puertas; 
Carlos Reyles, by L. A. Menafra; Dario y 
Moréas, by A. Llambias de Azevedo; El 
pensamiento de Gonzalez Prada, by M. A. 
Calcagno; and Grupos simétricos en poesia, 
by Idea Vilarifio. The same College pub- 
lished in 1958 a volume by Emilio Oribe, 
Tres ideales estéticos, in which the ideas 
of Leonardo da Vinci, Schelling and Mal- 
raux were compared. For further informa- 
tion write to Prof. Alfonso Llambias de 
\zevedo, Cerrito 73, Montevideo, Uruguay. 


G. M. M. 


Convivio.—A quarterly review of arts and 
letters was to be published from January 
1959 on in Lisbon, Portugal. With the sup- 
port of the Gulbenkian Foundation, whose 
money is supporting more and more of 
Portuguese cultural life, the review was to 
open an outlet for all writers, regardless of 
their political ideas. The literary director 
of the review Convivio is Hernani Cidade, 
the artistic director, Reynaldo dos Santos. 


G. M. M. 


Fidelino de Figueiredo Bibliography.— 
An unsystematical but nevertheless useful 
Chronological Bibliography of the Writ- 
ings of Fidelino de Figueiredo was com- 
piled by Melissa A. Cilley. It comprises 
writings by and about F. de Figueiredo 
from 1905 to 1958. It was enriched by an 
extensive, sceptical letter from the Portu- 
guese scholar to Miss Cilley, which con- 
tains precious information about his two 
stays in the United States and about his 
friendships with men such as Oliveira Lima 


and C. E. Hills. (Coimbra, 1958. 18 pp.) 
G. M. M. 


Next Luso-Brazilian Colloquium.—The 
Fourth International Colloquium of Luso- 
Brazilian Studies is to be held August 10 
to 21 of this vear at the University of 
Bahia, Brazil. Papers on any aspect of the 
civilisation of 


the 


Portuguese-speaking 


Hispania 


countries will be accepted, provided that 
they are not too general in character, adopt, 
as far as possible, a comparativist view- 
point, do not exceed fifty double-spaced 
pages, are accompanied by a summary of 
two double-spaced pages at the most, and 
reach the Organising Committee by June 
10. Correspondence should be addressed to 
Prof. Hélio Simdes, Secretario Geral do IV 
Coléquio Internacional de Estudos Luso- 
Brasileiros, Reitoria da Universidade da 


Bahia, Cidade do Salvador, Bahia, Brazil. 
G. M. M. 


Sayers in Portuguese.—O Negro na 
Literatura Brasileira, a Portuguese transla- 
tion of Raymond S. Sayers’ work on The 
Negro in Brazilian Literature, from early 
times to the abolition of slavery in 1888 
(New York, 1956), has been published in 
1958 by the Cruzeiro firm in Rio de Jar». 


G. M. 
Souza Prize.—The P.E.N. Club of Brazit 


awarded its Luiza Claudio de Souza Prize 
in 1958 to Anténio Callado’s novel A Ma- 
dona de Cedro, published in 1957. 


G. M. M. 


Recent American Literatures.—To the 
vision and enterprise of a young Portu- 
guese scholar in Coimbra, Joaquim de Mon- 
tezuma de Carvalho, we owe a unique 
work, the Panorama das Literaturas das 
Américas in four volumes, two of which 
were published in 1958, under the sponsor- 
ship of an African municipality (Nova Lis- 
boa, Angola, Edicio do Municipio. 428 and 
394 pp. Obtainable from Livraria Atlanti- 
da, rua Ferreira Borges, 103-111, Coimbra, 
Portugal.) A survey of the literature of each 
nation, published since 1900, has been con- 
tributed in his own language by a critic or 
historian of that nation. Conceived in Afri- 
ca by Carvalho as a work that was to reveal 
to Europe the literary wealth of the New 
World during a recent past as yet scarcely 
touched upon in the manuals of literary 
history, it has much to contribute as well 
to the mutual understanding of our coun- 
tries, since each of them is allowed to speak 
in its own name. The survey includes both 
the French and the English literatures of 
Canada, treated by Jean-Guy Sylvestre and 


Robert L. McDougall respectively in the 
first volume, the literature of the United 
States, summed up by W. L. Pryor, an 
“Essai sur la Littérature et les Arts Haitiens 
de 1900 a 1957” by Jean Price-Mars, and a 
literary panorama of Puerto Rico by Jose- 
fina Rivera de Alvarez, all three of which 
will be found in the second volume, as well 
as essays on the remaining countries in all 
four volumes. The first volume starts out 
with a prefatory note by Carvalho, a pro- 
logue by José A. Mora, Secretary General 
of the Organisation of American States, an 
introduction by Manuel Bandeira, in his 
capacity of Professor of Spanish American 
Literature at the University of Brazil, the 
beginning of a “Canto a América” by Juana 
de Ibarbourou, and a “Mensaje,” composed 
for April 14, 1931, by Gabriela Mistral. 


G. M. M. 


Brazilian Embassy Publications.—The 
Brazilian Embassy published four booklets 
late in 1958 which may be obtained free of 
charge by writing to the Embassy (3007 
Whitehaven St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C.). They are Survey of the Brazilian 
Economy, Christmas in Brazil, Pérto 
Alegre, and a directory of American Uni- 
versities and Scholars Interested in Brazil. 


G. M. M. 


Guitar Review.—-Like no. 21 of the Gui- 
tar Review of New York City, its no. 22 is 
dedicated to Brazil and contains five recent 
Brazilian compositions for the guitar by 
Borba, Camargo Guarnieri, Mignone and 
Villa-Lobos. Martha O. Nelson was re- 
sponsible for the two issues. 

G. M. M. 


Conference on Brazil.—Last December 
1-3, a promising Brazilian Institute at New 
York Ueivecsiey was inaugurated with a 

Conference on Brazil,” attended by a 
throng of some six hundred interested peo- 
ple, including teachers, librarians, univer- 
sity administrators, artists, industrialists and 
businessmen. Simultaneous workshops 
dealt with “The Land and Its Resources”, 
“Commerce and Industry’, “Social Pat- 
terns”, “The Fine Arts”, and “Language 
and Literature”. The last-named was 


chaired with wit and charm by Alceu 
Amoroso Lima, who stressed before the 
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fifty-odd participants, who knew all too 
well what he was talking about, the in- 
credible struggle put up by teachers of 
Portuguese in this country, “these unknown 
saints and soldiers,” to keep the teaching 
of Portuguese alive in spite of penny- 
pinching school administrators, because of 
their conviction that the United States 
runs a terrible danger if its people ignore 
the language and culture of the largest 
Latin nation both in size and population. 
At last the doldrums may have been passed, 
but the awakening is far from complete, 
witness the almost total silence on the part 
of the press, even including most of the 
New York newspapers. And this in spite 
of participation in the Conference by the 
President of New York University, by the 
writer John Dos Passos, the composer Hei- 
tor Villa-Lobos, the Brazilian intellectuals 
Alceu Amoroso Lima and Pedro Calmon, 
eminent businessmen of both countries, the 
finance minister of Brazil, a large number 
of diplomats, members of the Fulbright 
Commission of both countries, and Nelson 
A. Rockefeller, Governor-Elect of New 
York. Nevertheless, I make mine the words 
with which Malcolm Batchelor terminated 
his “Report on Teaching Portuguese in a 
North American University Ci.e. Yale)”: 
“Vejo uma luz no horizonte e tenho espe- 
ranca.” Here are three straws in the wind: 
At Yale, where Portuguese enrolment 
dropped almost to zero after 1952, fifteen 
students are enrolled in 1958-59; at the 
University of Pennsylvania, where Portu- 
guese disappeared from the curriculum in 
spite of a fine tradition of graduate training, 
Edwin B. Williams reintroduced it when 
he recently returned to teaching so that 
Portuguese has attracted in 1958-59 eight 
undergraduates and fourteen graduates; the 
creation of the Brazilian Institute at New 
York University is the third straw, crown- 
ing the relentless efforts of Ernesto DaCal, 
seconded by the Brazilian Government. 


G. M. M. 


History of Brazilian Literature.—Ralph 
Dimmick has translated the Brazilian part 
of Manuel Bandeira’s Nogdes de Histéria 
das Literaturas (1942, 1953, 1954) as Brief 
History of Brazilian Literature, adding an 
introduction, notes and excellent bibliogra- 
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phies (Washington, D. C., Pan American 
Union, 1958. 188 pp. $1). Also for the 
Pan American Union L. L. Barrett is pre- 
paring a translation of Almeida’s Memorias 
dum Sargento de Milicias. 

G. M. M. 


“Beyond the Dictionary in Spanish.” 
This is subtitled “A Handbook of Collo- 
quial Usage,” and was written by A. Bry- 
son Gerrard and José de Heras Heras (Lon- 
don: Cassell, 1953. 160 pp.). Though 
published five years ago, this little gem re- 
ceived no publicity at all on this side of 
the Atlantic. This is a pity, as the book 
contains a great number of valuable hints 
about the translation of Spanish, which, as 
the title suggests, would not normally be 
found in a dictionary. 

The book opens with six pages of 
“Miscellaneous notes,” in which the au- 
thors draw attention to certain general 
principles to be noted in speaking and writ- 
ing Spanish. They point out, for example, 
that there are “virtually no class distinctions 
in Spanish accents,” and dwell at some 
leneth on the subtleties of the Spanish di- 
minutives. The bulk of the work, 100 
pages, is devoted to an alphabetically-ar- 
ranged list of difficult or misleading words 
and phrases, beginning with “absoluto, en” 
and ending with “zurcir.” 

During the course of their explanations 
of colloquial and idiomatic usage, the au- 
thors introduce the reader to manv features 
of Spanish etiquette, two especially valua- 
ble passages being found under “guapa” 
and “piropo.” They tell us, for instance, 
that “Spanish sexual conventions are very 
oriental and based on the brothel, these 
institutions being regarded as a means of 
keeping decent women pure.” 

All the entries in this alphabetical listing 
are worth reading, but special attention mav 
well be devoted to those under “andar” and 
“|Vaya!.” Under the former entry we find, 
among other things, that “;Anda! is a very 
common exclamation, similar to jVavya! 
(q.v.). Whereas jVaya! contains a notion of 
disbelief or incredulity, however, ; Anda! 
has more the feeling of encouragement or 
admiration.” Nearly a page is devoted to 
a fuller explanation of the various uses of 
andar. 
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After the “dictionary” section of the 
book, there are a number of “Special Vo- 
cabularies,” including “Falsos amigos y ami- 
gos informales,” “Disconcerting genders,” 
“Cars,” “Domestic appurtenances,” “Food,” 
“Music,” “Office appurtenances,” “Playing 
cards,” and “Telephones.” In each of these 
vocabularies the listing is in both English- 
Spanish and Spanish-English order. 

Almost any teacher whose native lan- 
guage is not Spanish will find this book to 
be of great value in clarifying subtle dis- 
tinctions and in augmenting his own vocab- 
ulary. Moreover, the style is so pleasant, 
that the book is a joy to read. 


Waterloo College James C. McKecney 


Spanish literature in translation.—Of 
special interest to students of Spanish litera- 
ture is the Fall 1958 list of the Grove Press. 
Their Evergreen paperback books include 
two titles bv Gerald Brenan, The Face of 
Spain and South of Granada. Among the 
Fverereen translations we find Unamuno’s 
Three Exemplary Novels, Selected Writ- 
ings of Juan Ramén Jiménez and Ten 
Centuries of Spanish Poetry. The last men- 
tioned, an anthology in English verse, also 
contains the original Spanish texts. 


Univ. of Kansas City Brrnnarp Dursey 


Santiago de Compostela.—Another recent 
analysis of the rise of the cult of Saint 
James in Spain [see Hispania, xi1 (1958), 
365] is to be found in a book by Hermann 
J. Hiiffer entitled Sant’ Jago: Entwicklung 
und Bedeutung des Jakobuskultus in 
Spanien und dem Rémisch-Deutschen 
Reich (Miinchen: Verlag R. Oldenbourg, 
1957); 88 pp., 8 ill., 1 map. In the first 
part of this book the author traces briefly 
the historv of the cult of Santiago within 
Spain itself. Of singular significance is that 
portion of this treatise in which the reader's 
attention is directed to the rapid expansion 
of the cult throughout the Holy Roman 
Empire. To attest the widespread venera- 
tion of the Apostle during the Middle Ages 
and Renaissance, the author gives a brief 
account of numerous pilgrims from the 
Germanic domains of the Empire who fol- 
lowed the Way of Saint Tames. In addition 
an enumeration is given of many churches. 
chapels, and hospices which were dedicated 
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to James the Apostle; and the extent to 
which his cult is reflected in the art, letters, 
and popular literature of these domains is 
likewise indicated. The underlying thesis 
of this study is that the cult of Santiago, in 
its universality, came to be one of the 
great unifying factors of medieval and 
Renaissance Christendom, particularly in 
Western Europe. 

Oregon State College Watrer C. Krarr 


“Armas y Letras.’—The review of the 
Universidad de Nuevo Leon, Monterrey, 
México, entered the first year of its second 
epoch with the January-March 1958, num- 
ber. Formerly a monthly bulletin, Armas y 
Letras has already enjoyed fourteen years 
of publication in small newspaper size. 
The new format is book-size, the first three 
numbers have 100 pages each, and the 
printing continues to be of its customary 
high quality. The pages of the review are 
to be dedicated to creative works (poems, 
short stories, and short novels), and to re- 
search, cultural news, bibliographical data, 
and reviews. Both Mexican and foreign 
writers will contribute. The broad intellec- 
tual scope of the new editorial policy and 
the recognized quality of the contributors 
are attested by the contents of the first 
number: Alfonso Reyes, “La longevidad de 
Goethe”; Pedro Garfias, “Exodo”; Alejandro 
Ramirez, “La génesis del Quijote”; César 
A. Portala, “Poema para Juan Ramén 
Jiménez”; Roberto Bravo Villarroel, “Notas 
mexicanas en un poema teoldgico”; Serge 
P. Darmon, “Literatura de anticipacién”; 
Juanita Soriano, “Rosas”; Seymour Menton, 
“Mario Monteforte Toledo y la evolucién 
de la novela hispanoamericana”; Agustin 
Basave Fernandez del Valle, “El existen- 
cialismo, exposicién y critica; Alfonso Ran- 
gel Guerra, “Para una bibliografia de Franz 
Kafka”. Hispania salutes the Universidad 
de Nuevo Leén and Armas y Letras editor 
Alfonso Rangel Guerra for a well initiated 
and worthy addition to the growing num- 
ber of high quality reviews serving Latin 
American intellectual circles. 


Craupe L. Huter 


Our literature through Hispanic eyes.— 
Concha Zardoya is the author of Historia 
de la literatura norteamericana (Con la 
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colaboracién de Carmen Iglesias. Barce- 
lona: Editorial Labor, 1956. 396 pp., 32 
ill. Indexed. Cloth). It is frequently en- 
lightening to see one’s own literature in- 
terpreted by a foreigner. Not only for this 
reason might Hispanists in the U.S. find 
much of interest in this book, but also be- 
cause it is a generally good and complete 
reference-text of the kind which, it we 
Americans have too many, the Spanish 
world has too few. 

‘his book attempts to interpret American 
literature as a reflection of the history and 
outlook of the American people. In this 
respect, it is more than just a compilation 
of names and titles. For example, the 
American colonial scene is made intelligible 
to the Spanish American reader, whose 
own colonial background was so different. 
Ample space is given to American oratory; 
and the Spaniard or Spanish American may 
conclude, perhaps for the first time, that 
once American culture did spawn learned 
leaders of state. After an interesting pene- 
tration of American romanticism, we find 
everything from 1890 to the present labeled 
“Realismo y Experimentalismo.” 

There is a good analysis of the Spanish- 
themed works of John Dos Passos and of 
books like Hemingway's Death in the Af- 
ternoon, which the ordinary American cri- 
tic has difhculty in judging. The transla- 
tion of titles is interesting, some of which 
we have wondered how they would go in 
Spanish; e.g., Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath, 
which the author is not sure she wants as 
{acimos de ira or Vinas de odio. She does 
not even try Tortilla Flot or Robert Frost's 
Mending Wall, and sometimes misses the 
mark on others like For Whom the Bell 
Tolls (zPor quién doblan las campanas?), 
Erskine Caldwell’s All-Out on the Road to 
Smolensk (Fuera del camino a Smolensko), 
and Saroyan’s play The Time of Your Life 
CEl tiempo de vuestra vida). Misprints and 
misspellings of English words and titles are 
fewer than what seems to be the norm from 
Spanish presses. 

It is surely an objective book. There are 
no panegyrics. On the contrary one senses 
a certain lack of sympathy toward these 
Americana which are conceived in so dif- 
ferent an atmosphere from the milieu of 
Spanish writers. It is explained in the pref- 
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ace that the best U.S. writers and their 
best works constitute a protest, and that the 
American writer, be he of the big city or 
the small town, is a peculiar element of 
society. He must work in isolation because 
“no hay cafés, ni tertulias, ni centros de 
cultura equivalentes a los de Paris, Londres 
o Madrid, donde pueda ponerse en contacto 
con los de su oficio y encontrar un hogar 
espiritual.” 
At the front of the book is a picture of 

a group of American skyscrapers, a barren 
kind of photograph whose caption under- 
neath afhrms it to be the thematic frontis- 

] sistema de vida imperante en los Estados Uni- 
dos: las grandes aglomeraciones urbanas, la agi- 
tacién constante, el valor primordial dado al 
tiempo econémico, la supeditacién de las formas 
de vida individual y familiar a las necesidades de 
un trabajo eficiente que llega a utilizar el hombre 
como si fuera una pieza de una gran maquinaria, 
han hecho del literato estadounidense el mas gran 
detractor de lo que es el orgullo de la mayoria de 
sus conciudadanos. 


Not very nice, yet maybe true, and true 
or not, this is how part of Rodd’s old view 
of the U.S.A. is perpetuated for the Span- 
ish students who will use this book. 

Frank SEDWICK 
Ohio Wesleyan Univ. 


Greek Influence in Spanish Literature.— 
In his article (“Mostly Its Money that 
Makes the Writer Go, Go, Go,” New York 
Times Book Review, July 13, 1958) Robert 
Graves committed a serious error when he 
stated that Cervantes wrote the Persiles and 
Segismunda for “no apparent reason at all.” 
A closer examination of the facts and cir- 
cumstances will show that Cervantes had 
a definite purpose in mind when he set out 
to compose his novel. It is regrettable that 
the history of the impact of Hellenic 
thought has not been fully explored and 
evaluated in Spain. We have a handful 
of second-rate articles and the truth of the 
matter is that even these are outdated, 
trivial, and extremely biased. During the 
15th and 16th centuries, and particularly 
the 17th, the Greek romances and Byzan- 
tine novels, (the Theagnes and Chariclea 
of Heliodoros) greatly influenced the na- 
tive literature. On the other hand, Hellen- 
ism needed no rediscovery in Spain; it 
was always there, fertilizing the creative 
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and productive genius of the Spaniard. It 
is no exaggeration to say that of all the 
foreign influences, the Hellenic strain made 
the greatest impact. Gilbert Highet brings 
forth but very few of these influences in 
his text, and Maria Rosa Lida de Malkiel 
fails to interpret correctly the nature of the 
spread of Hellenic ideas and ideals in the 
Mediterranean. 

What happened is that Cervantes set 
out to create a greater masterpiece than the 
Heliodorean version. (He stated this fact, 
but he failed miserably in his attempt.) 
Heliodoros had exerted influence on the 
Libro de Apolonio of the 13th century; 
Francisco de Vergara, Nufez de Reinoso, 
and Jerénimo de Contreras translated, in 
some form or manner, the Greek novel 
into the Spanish language; Lope de Vega, 
Montalban, Calderén, etc., composed good 
works from the vein of this influence. This 
type of novel offered rich, stimulating topics 
for the inspired artist; furthermore, every- 
one in Spain—every man, woman, and 
child,—was acquainted with this work. In 
Lope’s La Dama Boba, Nise, a Bachillera, 
asks her maid to bring her her most favorite 
book. This was Heliodoros’ Theagnes and 
Chariclea, whom she called the “poeta grie- 
go divino.” But the maid had already read 
the text and was thoroughly acquainted 
with the contents. “:Poeta?,” she queried, 
“pues me parecié prosa.” Lope never would 
have used this incident unless it was well 
known by the populace. 

When Lope de Vega sought to commem- 
orate the birthday-festival of King Felipe 
IV at Aranjuez, he selected a myth from 
Grecian mythology and he produced one of 
the most charming and endearing plays in 
the entire dramatic history of Spanish litera- 
ture. When the Count of Lemos asked 
Cervantes for a literary piece, Cervantes 
could have produced and offered some form 
of an epic poem, a dramatic work, or a 
novel with a different theme. But he se- 
lected a work that exuberated interest and 
charm, that had tremendous possibilities, 
that was exquisite, and that could provide 
the entertainment that the count desired. 
He selected Heliodoros as his guide, be- 
cause during his time, this type of novel 
was the most popular form of literature 
in Spain. So great was the Hellenic influ- 
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ence at that time that Quevedo had been 
known to remark that the classics were read 
even in the caballeriza. 


lona College James-KLEoN DEMETRIUS 


Cela on Baroja—Don Pio Baroja by 
Camilo José Cela, published in Mexico by 
Ediciones de Andrea in June of 1958, is 
the text of a lecture “Recuerdo de don Pio 
Baroja” delivered on November 15, 1956, 
shortly after the death of the Basque novel- 
ist. The little booklet of 77 powerful pages 
is divided in two parts. The first 32 pages, 
loosely called a prologue, constitute a pro- 
found critical analysis of Cela’s La Colmena 
by J. M. Castellet. 

Perhaps the most fascinating aspect of 
the sacs ale is Castellet’s indictment of 
the Spanish government for not allowing 
the distribution of La Colmena in Spain. 
This in itself makes the essay interesting. 
However, the article accomplishes more. 
It contains penetrating observations about 
the works of Cela and Baroja. It points out 
that whereas the latter's novels are likely 
to contain an idealist or two, at least at 
the beginning of his books, La Colmena is 
completely devoid of idealism. It further 
points out that Cela’s style is harmoniously 
interwoven with the action whereas Baro- 
ja’s writing “bursts out violently.” Of 
course, it may be argued by some that dis- 
harmony can in itself symphonic in 
special instances. 

Cela’s remembrance of Baroja is per- 
sonal and literary. On a personal basis Cela 
recalls the indomitable but simple make-up 
of Baroja; as a novelist, Baroja is remem- 
bered as the first to have made Spain 
novelisticable. Baroja is characterized by 
three outstanding individualistic features: 
sincerity, independence, and antihistoricity. 
The last named is explained as a feeling 
for that which is. And Baroja the person, 
as well as Baroja the novelist, remains for 
Cela someone who is. 


Univ. of Cincinnati Rosert KirsNerR 


“Caballo de copas.”—Este libro de Fer- 
nando Alegria es una novela cuyo fin prin- 
cipal es presentar un panorama de la vida 
de los hispanos en San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, a través de un episodio carrerista 
(Caballos de copa. Santiago de Chile: 
Zig-Zag, 1957. 227 pp.). El acierto de 
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Alegria consiste en el tono picaresco y a la 
vez sentimental del narrador chileno, el 
cual ameniza todo el relato. Sin embargo, 
poco a poco, en la mente del lector, el libro 
deja de ser la historia del narrador sin 
mayores consecuencias para ir convirtién- 
dose en un verdadero estudio de los his- 
panos trasplantados (recuérdese la obra de 
Blest Gana) en el ambiente antagénico pero 
exdtico de San Francisco. 

A pesar del titulo del libro y su portada 
impresionista muy bonita, Caballo de copas 
no es solamente la historia de un caballo. 
Hay otras dos tramas que estan entrela- 
zadas con la del caballo: el amor de Mer- 
cedes y el narrador y la huelga de los 
estibadores por Marcel, el 
padre de Mercedes. Esas tres tramas son 
manejadas muy habilmente por el autor 
para producir una obra bien estructurada. 
La novela consta de trece capitulos titulados 
sin numeracién en los cuales van alter- 
nando las tres tramas hasta que convergen 
en el capitulo final. Las tramas entrelazadas 
tienen como argamasa la preocupacién del 
autor con el ambiente y su efecto sobre 
los hispanos. Abundan las descripciones 
poéticas de San Francisco, sobre todo de 
sus partes exdticas. 

A pesar de que toda la accién transcurre 
en California, la novela tiene un gran sabor 
chileno. Ademas del fino humorismo y la 
falta de proporciones épicas, se encuentra 
la predileccién del autor por descripciones 
largas y lentas tanto de lugares como de 
personajes. 

Sin la desmesurada experimentacién 
estilistica que caracteriza tantas novelas 
contemporaneas, Caballo de copas es una 
obra bien construida que abarca uno de 
los temas mas apremiantes de hoy dia: la 
vida de los hispanos en los Estados Unidos. 
Con tan buenos auspicios, es de esperar que 
Fernando Alegria pueda robarse el tiempo 
de sus deberes de catedratico para seguir 
cultivando el género novelesco. 


Univ. of Kansas Seymour MENTON 


In search of angels.—The typical literary 
Ph.D. dissertation is characterized by the 
search for a pattern. Since Romano Guar- 
dini wrote on the Angel in Dante’s Divine 
Comedy, why not, as Hildegard Baumgart 
has done, write as well on the Angel in 
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contemporary Spanish literature: Der 
Engel in der modernen Spanischen Litera- 
tur. Geneva: Droz and Paris: Minard, 
1958. 197 pp. The difkerence, however, is 
that Guardini’s problem amounts to a key 
study to open the meaning of the Com- 
media, whilst “The Angel in Modern 
Spanish Literature” is a made-up ques- 
tion. The result is clear from the outset. 
There are some Catholic poets who treat 
the angel in the traditional sense, some 
rather originally (Prado, Nieto) others so 
poorly that they do not strictly belong to 
literature, or they simply revamp the auto 
like Gonzalo Torrente Ballester, or Camoén 
Aznar. Then there are the well known 
poets Guillén, Salinas, Lorca, who use the 
angel as a symbol for their own cravings 
and despairs. They could have chosen any 
other symbol as well. There are irresponsi- 
ble misusers of such a sublime symbol who 
should have used the devil instead, e.g. 
Gabriel Miré, Rafael Alberti, César Gon- 
zalez-Ruano, Vicente Aleixandre. There is 
a quijotesque mind like Eugenio d’Ors 
whose fantastic “angelology” is worth his 
no less grotesque Baroque-theory; there are 
the new patriots like José Maria Peman 
who distills out of the Spanish Guardian 
Angel—the eighth(!)apocalyptic candlestick 
(Rev. 1.13)—a particular, chauvinistic pro- 
tection for Spain; there finally is the in 
genious describer of the sculptured angels 
in Santiago, Gerardo Diego. But in what 
exactly is Friulein Baumgart interested?— 
in poetry, folklore, theology, philosophy, 
art, language, literary history? If in lan 
guage, she should have studied the Arabic 
implications of her phraseological obsession 
“tener angel” in Américo Castro; if in liter- 
ary history, she should know something 
about the donna angelicata. Some interpre- 
tations are interesting, nevertheless, and 
make the reading worth while. 

Catholic Univ. Hetmur Harzrerp 


Poesia Puertorriqueta.—This is a valu- 
able anthology issued for the Department 
of Education of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico and adapted for the teaching 
needs of the schools of the island. It is 
edited by Carmen Gémez Tejera, Ana 
Maria Losada and José Luis Porras and was 


published in Mexico by Editorial Orién in 
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1955. It contains 471 pages. The introduc- 
tion presents a concise survey of the history 
of Puerto Rican poetry from 1630 to date. 
There are two indexes, the first by theme, 
arranged on two levels of instruction, inter- 
mediate and high school; the second is a 
listing of authors and their works in alpha 
betical order. One hundred fourteen Puerto 
Rican poets are represented, among them 
fifteen women. 

St. Agnes School 


Personalia.—From the Library of Con- 
gress news bulletin of May 26, 1958 is the 
tollowing item: “The Hispanic Founda- 
tion’s program of recording Hispanic liter- 
ary selections, as read by the authors them- 
selves, will benefit from a grant recently 
made to the Library of Congress by the 
Rockefeller Foundation. The immediate 
purpose of this grant is to aid in the record- 
ing of Latin American materials which are 
essential to make the present collection 
more nearly representative. The grant will 
make it possible for Francisco Aguilera, 
Specialist in Hispanic Culture in the His- 
panic Foundation, to make a 3-month trip 
to literary centers in southern South Amer- 
ica; he will leave Washington in Septem- 

er. With the cooperation of cultural in- 
stitutions and individual writers—mostly 
poets—Mr. Aguilera will arrange with local 
studios for tape-recording in each of the 
countries to be visited (Peru, Chile, Argen- 
tina, Uruguay, and Paraguay).” 


In November Professor John E. Keller 
of the Univ. of North Carolina gave lec 
tures on King Alfonso X’s Cantigas at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York 
and at the Library of Congress. The latter 
lecture was under the sponsorship of the 
Spanish Embassy. Professor Keller has de- 
livered this lecture abroad as well as in 
this country: at Oxford, London, Glasgow, 
Manchester, Nottingham, Sheffield, Coim- 
bra, Madrid (Casa Americana), Seville: 
and South Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
and Virginia. 


Los Ninos Cantores de Morelia.—These 
singing boys from Mexico were heard in a 
concert given at Carnegie Hall last October 
twenty-first. The group now has a ten-year 
history, having been founded in 1949 with 
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Romano Picutti, an Italian, as conductor. 
The occasion marked the second appear- 
ance of the choir in New York, the first 
being in 1954. Since the death of Signor 
Picutti two years ago, the boys have been 
led by Luis Berber, the Mexican composer. 
Here are some excerpts from the review of 
the concert in The New York Times of 
October 23: “Seftor Berber certainly knows 
his business and when he led the boys in 
Stravinsky and Britten the effects were 
beautiful. . And Carl Orff’s ‘Laudes 
Creaturarum’ was easily the highlight of 
the program. But in the liturgical part . . . 
there tended to be too much sudden shift- 
ing from loud to soft. And ir the final 
group (sung in ponchos and the white 
pajama-like costume of Indians) nearly 
everything was too tricky, with the popular 
songs, like ‘Estrellita’ and ‘Cielito Lindo’ 
being overarranged, and the indigenous 
selections being robbed of authentic feel- 
“A Border Ballad and Its Hero.”—This 
is the sub-title of a recent University of 
Texas Press publication called With His 
Pistol in His Hand (286 pp., $5.00). Writ- 
ten by Américo Paredes, visiting professor 
of English at the University, the book re- 
counts the tribulations of Gregorio Cortez, 
a Texas ranchhand, who killed the Sheriff 
of Karnes County in a misunderstanding 
owing to a lack of Spanish and English on 
their respective parts. 


La Voz de Filadelfia—“Ud. le habla a 
miles cuando se anuncia en La Voz de 
Filadelfia. jPorque todos lo leen! Unos lo 
leen por curiosidad, otros por necesidad, y 
los mas por interés pero . . . | Todos lo leen! 
So runs an advertisement in the first edition 
of Philadelphia’s first sizable Spanish lan- 
guage newspaper, published 18 October 
1958. This weekly is the natural concomi- 
tant of the growing puertorriqueiio popula- 
tion in Philadelphia and in adjacent New 
Jersey. Tabloid in form, La Voz (Vol. I, 
Nam. 1) is by no means an untutored 
attempt at journalism. It shows the touch 
of experienced and_ professional hands 
guided by a dignified desire to serve the 
Spanish-speaking community and by a 
strong awareness of its civic responsibility 
to the larger Philadelphia area. News of 
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“los boricuas” living in Philadelphia as well 
as “Noticias de Puerto Rico” occupy, as 
one would expect, a good share of the col- 
umns. Not a small amount of space is given 
over to “Procedimientos Parlamentarios: 
Como Dirijir Correctamente Trabajos de 
Una Reunion.” The editorial page carries 
a modest, hopeful editorial, a poem by 
Puerto Rico's governor Luis Munoz Marin, 
and a prominently displayed message from 
the Mayor of Philadelphia which is cap- 
tioned “También Esta Es Tu Tierra.” The 
Mayor writes: “Sentimos un inmenso 
placer al invitarlos a que se unan a nosotros 
en nuestros interminables esfuerzos para 
hacer que Filadelfia sea realmente La Ciu- 
dad del Carifo Fraternal. . . .” 


Quoted with the comment: Is_ this 
Spain? The following two dispatches are 
quoted from The New York Times: “One 
company here [Valencia] has discovered 
a technique for making slow-paying Span- 
iards pay up—and pronto. The company 
dressed its collectors in suits of flaming 
red and dispatched them to slow-paying 
citizens, many of whom had not settled 
their accounts with shoemakers, grocery 
men and department stores in months. 

The “red man,” under this new system, 
becomes inseparable with the delinquent 
until the account is settled. He waits out- 
side his home—overnight if necessary—fol- 
lows him to work, to the house, to the cor- 
ner cafe, playing his nemesis until the debt 
is paid... . 

“Usually this procedure is unnecessary. 
The average Spaniard, concerned lest his 
“dignity” suffer a public disgrace, pays up 
as soon as the “red man” first approaches.” 

“The success of supermarkets opened re- 
cently in several cities under Government 
control to fight rising prices has led the 
Spanish Food Office to open more stores of 
this type... . 

“The Government wishes to get private 
individuals or groups to open supermar- 
kets. ... 

“The small storekeepers are perturbed by 
these government moves, and there have 
been moves to boycott processing plants 
selling food to the supermarkets” (13 Octo- 
ber 1958). 


“Las Américas.”—The first item of interest 
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in connection with this publication of the 
Pan American Union is that it is attempt- 
ing to increase its circulation with special 
introductory rates—at least this was true at 
the time of this writing (November 1958). 
A look at this “family” magazine of the 
Americas shows the influence of North 
American “slick” magazine techniques. It 
provides feature articles which range the 
length of the two continents and which 
shy away from controversy, although not 
from collected discussions of political and 
economic problems. One may run the 
gamut from such themes as “Maullidos en 
Newport,” an account of the annual jazz 
festival held in that city, to “Dia de Mer- 
cado en Huancayo,” as offered in the No- 
vember issue. A black and white reproduc- 
tion of a Latin American work of art is 
usually found inside the front cover, and 
somewhere toward the center of each issue 
there is a short literary piece by a con- 
temporary writer. Of particular worth are 
the pages dedicated to “Libros.” There is 
each month a commentary on the current 
literature of an American country. In the 
November number Mauricio de la Selva 
writes on “Literatura mexicana reciente,” 
and in the December issue Kathleen Chase 
does the same service for the Venezuelan 
literary scene. I. P. R. 


“The Language of Others.’—In a special 
report the National Foreign Trade Council 
has laid emphasis upon the need for better 
foreign-language instruction for those who 
wish to work abroad. Business, education 
and government are all involved. 

One of the weaknesses of our foreign pro- 
grams in a variety of fields has been the 
inability of many of our officers to work in 
the languages of the countries to which 
they were assigned. Information, through 
interpreters, is always secondhand and it 
may or may not be reliable. Moreover, 
actual media of contact such as publications 
and broadcasts may be made in a language 
that is unintelligible to 90 per cent of the 
persons whom they are supposed to reach. 
Some of the misunderstandings have been 
dramatic, and even tragic. What is more 
important is that the total effectiveness of 
good programs has too often been vitiated. 

Many of our good universities are mak- 
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ing valiant efforts to bridge the language 
gap. Sound study courses are being offered 
in languages that were not even thought of 
a decade ago. But this is only a beginning. 
The consciousness of need is not yet acute. 
Possibly it can be reached only when gov- 
ernment and business adopt a general 
rs that requires language competence 

fore a foreign assignment can be made. 

Meanwhile, we suggest that the foreign 
student and teacher exchange program 
might well be used as a more important 
instrument to this end. At present most of 
the students who are brought here must 
have some competence in English to obtain 
instruction. Let us also expand the teacher 
exchange program so that we can bring 
here more persons from foreign countries 
who are competent to teach their own lan- 
guages to Americans [New York Times’ 


editorial, Oct. 1, 1958]. R. G. M. 


Sobre Toméds Carrasquilla.—Por 1916 Al- 
fred Coester, el primer historiador de la 
literatura hispanoamericana en los Estados 
Unidos pee acerca de Tomas Carras- 
quilla: “Las posteriores novelas colombianas 
siguieron el ejemplo de Maria en cuanto a 
su tendencia nacionalista, pero sin que 
merezcan atencién alguna. Frutos de mi 
tierra, publicada en 1896 por Tomas Carras- 
quilla (1858), es un libro recomendable 
consistente en una serie de cuadros de 
costumbres flojamente unidos. En una vida 
de actividad literaria ha producido una serie 
de novelas de costumbres. La de fecha 
mas reciente, y una de las mejores, es La 
Marquesa de Yolombé (1928). Prestan a 
todas ellas grande interés las voces anticua 
das que se usan todavia en Antioquia. ( His- 
toria Literaria de la América Espajiola, 
Traduccién de Rémulo Tovar, Madrid, 
Hernando, 1929). Como puede verse, a su 
manera, Coester tiene razén en lo esencial— 
costumbrismo y conocimiento del lenguaje 
regional—pero en su definicién se ve empe- 
quefiecida la figura del maestro. 

Desde esa fecha ya lejana el prestigio de 
Carrasquilla ha ido en aumento y se han 
preocupado de él criticos de la categoria de 
Rafael Maya, Federico de Onis, Baldomero 
Sanin Cano, Pedro Henriquez Urejia, 
Miguel de Unamuno. ;Y con razén! El 
nombre de Tomas Carrasquilla est4 firme- 
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mente plantado en nuestra tierra y como 
el de con Ricardo Palma ira en crecimiento 
constante. 

Escribimos esto al terminar de leer el 
libro de Kurt Levy Vida y obras de Tomas 
Carrasquilla, publicado por el Ministerio 
de Educacién Nacional, Medellin, Co- 
lombia, 1958. Este libro fué escrito original- 
mente en inglés y ha sido traducido con 

tricia y gusto por el Sr. Carlos Lépez 

arvaez. 

Cada uno de los capitulos de esta obra 
va exactamente definido por un subtitulo 
que en el acto ayuda al lector a enfocar en 
conjunto el tema comentado. Asi por ejem- 
plo, el capitulo primero: “La Vida” va 
definido como: “una dedicacién a la litera- 
tura”; el segundo: “El hombre,” como “una 
pasién por la verdad”; el tercero: “Las teo- 
rias estéticas,” como “una lucha por la ar- 
monia”; el cuarto: “El artista creador,” 
como “un escudrifio espiritual en la gente 
menuda”; el quinto: “El artista creador,” 
como “una indagacién en las ideas tinicas”; 
el sexto: “El elemento regional,” como “un 
tributo a Antioquia”; el séptimo, “El len- 
guaje,” como “una celada para imitadores” 
y el octavo: “Los criticos,” como “un pecado 
de omisién.” 

Siguen a éstos una “Conclusién,” “No- 
tas,” “Bibliografia” y “Parte grafica,” con 
una genealogia del novelista, fe de bautis- 
mo, retratos de los padres y abuelos, foto- 
grafias del escritor y de su hogar, informes 
universitarios, manuscritos, diplomas, par- 
tida de funcidn, ete. 

E] Senior Levy ha escrito su libro con ver- 
dadera pasién de erudito. Ha hecho largos 
estudios en bibliotecas, viajes a Medellin; 
ha mantenido conversaciones con amigos y 
parientes de Carrasquilla y por fin ha dedi- 
cado muchos afos al anilists del lenguaje, 
la estructura, la psicologia de estas novelas. 
Resultado: que nos ofrece en su libro el 
documento mas completo que se haya in- 
tentado hasta hoy sobre el novelista antio- 
queno. 

Completo, no sélo en el sentido de que 
abarca la vida y la obra en su totalidad sino 
también en el detallismo minucioso con que 
trata cada uno de los aspectos de ambas. El 
estilo del Sefior Levy es sencillo y liviano y 
su aproximacién al tema tiene la frescura 
que dan a sus escritos los escritores jévenes. 
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Por eso, desde la primera linea se nota una 
perfecta armonia entre bidgrafo y biogra- 
hado: 

“Dentro de sus sencillos habitos persona- 
les de hombre, Carrasquilla tenia dos ah- 
ciones en grado extremo: beber y fumar.” 
Y anota lo que el mismo Carrasquilla decia: 
“Mi nombre es una inflexién verbal que he 
practicado toda mi vada, porque he tomado 
mucho aguardiente.” 

Pocos escritores de América con mas 
derecho a estudios tan completos que To- 
mas Carrasquilla. Autor de novelas notables 
por su estilo vernaculo, por la autenticidad 
psicolégica, por la sana ironia y por el 
exacto realismo, tales como La Marquesa 
de Yolombé, El Padre Casafus, Salve Re- 
gina, el maestro colombiano va a la cabeza 
de los novelistas de su patria. Pero es ade- 
mas, y acaso por encima de todo, uno de 
los mejores cuentistas del idioma. Cuentos 
como Simén y el mago, Dimitas Arias, El 
anima sola, bastarian a consagrar su nombre 
si no fuera que también es autor de En la 
diestra de Dios Padre, que por su ternura, 
ingenio técnico, riqueza de salt verna- 
culo, inventiva y gracia, nos parece digno 
de figurar al lado de las Novelas ejemplares 
de Cervantes. Con razén ha acufado Al- 
berto Lleras esta frase magistral al hablar 
de Carrasquilla: “el naufrago asombroso del 
siglo de oro que cuenta los mas admirables 
relatos de nuestra raza, en nuestra lengua, 
con nuestros sentimientos.” Porque esto es 
don Tomas, un ndufrago del gran siglo, 
caido en una playa remota en patie y 
el espacio, que vino a enriquecer nuestra 
tierra con el maravilloso don de su talento 
creador. Carrasquilla es un escritor tipico 
del siglo de oro, no un costumbrista a la 
manera de Pereda o de Ferndn Caballero. 
Esto es lo que observa Germdn Arciniegas 
cuando escribe: “La leccién de don Tomas 
es definitiva: no hay que inspirarse en Ver- 
laine sino en los arrieros de Antioquia: no 
hay que seguir a Pereda sino a os negros 
brujos que sacan del monte su lefia encan- 
tada.” En otras palabras, este gran mago del 
idioma regional, es una fuerza teltirica, no 
un producto libresco; es un escritor castizo, 
no de Castilla sino de Antioquia; un clasico, 
no de Espafia sino de América. 

Al dedicar su libro a Tomas Carrasquilla 
el Sr. Kurt Levy ha tenido un acierto feliz. 
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El nombre del novelista colombiano va cre- 
ciendo y pronto su fama sera universal en 
nuestro idioma. Justo es que el nombre de 
sus comentadores, criticos y bidgrafos le 
acompanen en su viaje triuntal. Li de Kurt 
Levy, joven erudito canadiense ira desde 
ahora al lado del gracioso viejo antioqueno. 
El se ha ganado este puesto por la sinceri- 
dad, el fervor y la honradez literaria con 
que ha concebido y ejecutado su Vida y 
obras de Tomas Carrasquilla. 

Arturo Torres-Rioseco 
Univ. of California 


“Estaciones.”—“Dr. Elias Nandino’s re- 
view, which is rapidly becoming one of the 
most important, as well as one of the most 
durable, of Mexican reviews, continues its 
high quality in Nos. 9 and 10 (Primavera 
and Verano, 1958). No. 9 includes some 
“Notas sobre poesia” by the lamentably 
seldom-heard José Gorostiza, in which he 
makes a justified attack on the intimacy of 
modern poetry (“La suma de treinta mo- 
mentos musicales no hard nunca el total de 
una sinfonia.”) Also included are poems by 
Octavio Paz and Jaime Sabines, the latter 
one of the most interesting of younger 
Mexican poets, and articles by Dora Isella 
Russell on poetry, Margarita Nelken on the 
artist Raul Anguiano, and Fernando Charry 
Lara, in a somewhat controversial approach 
to José Asuncién Silva. Featured in No. 10 
are Alfonso Reyes’ “Grecia y su hermosa 
falsificacién del pasado,” Luis Leal’s survey 
of the sonnet in Mexico, Salvador Reyes 
Nevares’ notes on La regién mds trans- 
parente del aire, (the current succés de 
scandale in México), and poems by Luis 
Cernuda, Marco Antonio Montes de Oca 
and Jorge Cuesta. The poems by Cuesta 
were not included in the recent edition of 
his poetry and are here accompanied by 
Ali Chumacero’s “Jorge Cuesta o la trai- 
cién de la inteligencia.” Estaciones has also 
recently published Alas, a volume of poetry 
by the restless Rafael Solana, and Cuesta’s 
Poesia, a much-needed edition of the work 
of one of the minor and more baffling mem- 
bers of the generation of “Contemporé- 
neos.” Included are introductions by Elias 


Nandino and Rubén Salazar Mallén. 
“La Estacion Violenta.”—This is the title 
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of a new volume of poetry by Octavio Paz, 
one of Meéxico’s most prolific poets and 
usually regarded as forming with Ali Chu- 
macero the most significant group after the 
“Contemporaneos.” Published by the Fondo 
de Cultura Econdé:ica, the book includes 
previously publishea such as “Mu- 
tra,” “El cantaro roto,’ the unforgettable 
“Himno entre ruinas,’ and his latest and 
most ambitious undertaking, “Piedra de 
sol.” 


Theater Festivals.—The summer of 1958 
saw two important developments in Latin 
American theater. The formation in 1957 
of the Interamerican ‘Theater Congress 
stipulated that an international theater fes- 
tival should be held at tae earliest oppor- 
tunity. Under the vigorous leadership of 
Celestino Gorostiza, president of the Con- 
gress, the First Interamerican Theater Festi- 
val took place in Mexico City during Au- 
gust, September and October 1958. Partici- 
pating nations were Cuba, with two groups, 
the United States, with the University 
Players of Catholic University, Peru, Chile, 
Venezuela, E! Salvador, Argentina and 
Mexico. The plays offered ranged from 
Don Juan Tenorio to Berthold Brecht’'s 
Mother Courage (both, extraordinarily, 
presented by the University Theater of 
Caracas), with a high percentage of origi- 
nal plays by dramatists from the countries 
represented at the Festival. Plans call for 
the Second Congress to be held in Havana 
late in 1958 or early in 1959, with, presuma- 
bly, a later Festival. Meanwhile, 1958 also 
saw the First Puerto Rican Theater Festi- 
val, presenting new plays by Francisco Arri- 
vi, René Marqués, Manuel Méndez Balles- 
ter and Emilio Belavai. According to news- 
paper reviews and the privately expressed 
opinions of critics, the Festival was even 
more successful than the sponsors had an- 
ticipated. 


Rutgers Univ. Frank DausTer 


Lorca Drama in Tokyo.—In September 
and October, Lorca’s Yerma, performed in 
Japanese, had an eleven-day run at Tokyo's 
small but well attended Actors’ Theatre 
CHaiyiza). Although Lorca’s plays, like 
modern drama in general, have yet to reach 
mass audiences in Japan, a number of them 
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are available in translation here and, judg- 
ing from local reviews, are attracting con- 
siderable attention in literary circles. Yerma 
first appeared here a few years ago in a 
large collection of contemporary drama. A 
Tokyo firm is currently publishing a Lorca 
anthology. Its first volume includes all of 
the Cante jondo and Lianto por Ignacio 
Sanchez Mejias, together with selections 
from Poeta en Nueva York and other books. 
In volume two are Bodas de sangre and 
three other dramas. The third and _ last 
volume, soon to appear, will include La casa 
de Bernarda Alba, which was performed 
here by another experimental theatre group 
in October, 1955. 

Narimasu H.S., Tokyo Harotp Rocers 


Publications from El Salvador.—The 
Ministry of Education in El Salvador con- 
tinues to carry the printing load for its 
country. In its Coleccion Contemporancos: 
No. 9 is Memorias de un espectador, of 
Manuel Barba Salinas, a collection of por- 
traits, narrations, lectures, some already 
published, some not, it is a first edition; No. 
10 is a reprint (8th edition) of El hombre 
que parecia un caballo, by the guatemal- 
teco Arévalo Martinez; No. 11, Me monto 
en un potro, stories by Alberto Rivas Bonil- 
la, third edition. Volume 20 of the Biblio- 
teca Popular is a selection of Cuentos y 
poemas, by Rubén Dario. Another interest- 
ing booklet is Tres cuentos, by Claribel 
Alegria: children’s stories written in a style 
that often shows a real ability to project a 
nice poetic image—“Las copas de los Arboles 
parecian recién peinadas y los pies del vien- 
to se adivinaban huyendo entre la hierba.” 
And lastly, a beautifully printed edition of 
JRJ’s Platero y yo, with interesting illus- 
trations by Agustin Blancovaras. 


G Fc. 
Garcia Lorca.—Vol. 2, No. 6 of the Ever- 


green Review (Autumn 1958) contains 
“The Audience,” a translation of Federico 
Garcia Lorca’s El yriblico. Ben Belitt, the 
translator, in an introductory note, pre- 
sents what little data is available concerning 
the writing of this play. 


Don Juan.—Armand E. Singer's “Second 
supplement to a bibliography of the Don 
Juan theme: versions and criticism” was 
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recently published in the West Virginia 
University Bulletin: Philological papers, 
series 58, no. 11-2 CMay 1958), pp. 42-66. 
This is a valuable addition to his previous 
Don Juan bibliographies, and all interested 
in the Don Juan theme will be gratetul to 
Prof. Singer for his work in this field. 

Henstey C. 
Murray State College 


Manuel Rojas.—This noted novelist was 
rewarded the Mauricio Fabry prize for 
Mejor que el vino (Santiago: Zig-Zag, 
1958. 264 pp.), judged the best novel of 
the year by a Chilean novelist. 


New York City Mary CaNnnizzo 


Almanac in Spanish.—On Oct. 6, 1958, 
UPI announced “El matutino hispano El 
Diario de Nueva York anuncié hoy que el 
proximo 30 de octubre pondra a la venta en 
todo el pais un almanaque en castellano, de 
400 paginas, dedicado a los paises latino- 
americanos y a la comunidad de habla 
espanola de Estados Unidos. Seguin el 
anuncio, el almanaque contendra casi toda 
la informacién que usualmente se encuen- 
tra en el World Almanac pero con mucho 
énfasis en los asuntos de los paises latinoa- 
mericanos y las actividades de la comunidad 
de habla espafiola en este pais. El precio del 
ejemplar sera 1.25 dolares.” 


H. Rocers 
U.S. Office of Education 


Juana la Loca.—Like the tragic Mary 
Queen of Scots, Juana of Spain still kin- 
dles intense defenders of her acts as Queen 
and of the passions of her heart. Psycholo- 
gists, historians, poets, and playwrights, 
and an occasional novelist have been in- 
spired to do creative or research works on 
this strange figure. Even Pérez Galdés 
evoked her in a late and not well known 
work, Santa Juana de Castilla (1918). 

A recent Argentine play, El Corazén Ex- 
traviado (Buenos Aires, 1957) suggests some 
comparisons with a few of the numerous 
works on the daughter of the Reyes Caté- 
licos. Dramatists still believe as did the 
plebe of the sixteenth century that Juana 
was not basically mad, but rather a victim 
successively of the ambitions of her father, 
mother, husband, and son. With such a 
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basic controversy the playwrights may come 
closer to the essential truth than the his- 
torians, for the latter can for the most part 
depend only on contemporary narratives 
and anecdotes, which are a conflicting mass 
of stories, superstitions, and conjectures. It 
was to the advantage of Juana’s family and 
the nobles to veil her acts and theirs with 
secrecy. 

A careful rereading of Ludwig Pfandl’s 
Juana la Loca first published in 1937 indi- 
cates that in spite of his exacting German 
scholarship Pfandl is influenced by certain 
prejudices toward the Spain of the 15th 
Century. He seems to find a clue to the 
Queen's malady in her grandmother, Isabel 
of Portugal, who died insane, mother of 
the great Isabel. According to Pfandl the 
strain of insanity in this dynasty affected 
every other generation, being transmitted 
from Juana to her grandson, Don Carlos, 
while his father, Felipe I, largely escaped. 
Pfandl’s book is filled with specific data, 
but does not leave one with a clear cut 
impression of the Queen as a person. She 
is obscured by the inclusion of so many 
events and persons preceding and following 
her. 


The unforgettable Tamayo y Baus ro- 
mantic play, La locura de amor, gives a 
rather plausible conception of Juana to the 


modern reader, and was the basis for the 
script of the beautiful film on Juana done 
in Spain in recent years. This play por- 
trays a warm hearted queen, who espouses 
the cause of the common people and is a 
buffer between them and the nobles and 
the church, who united to oppress them. 
The personal tragedy of the Queen is made 
vivid as she is shown in a memorable scene 
when she tries to discover which of the 
ladies in waiting is having the current af- 
fair with Philip the Fair. 

In 1939, Angna Enters, writer, dancer, 
artist, in Spain on a Guggenheim Fellow- 
ship, produced a play, resulting from many 
previous years of study in Spain, Love 
Possessed Juana. This work has deep pene- 
tration into the soul of Juana as a woman 
and into her objectives as a sovereign. In 
addition it is a rich compendium of data on 
the music, dance, art, and history of the 
period. It is a feat to give as rich a back- 
ground without for a moment losing sight 


of the heroine. In this play too, we feel the 
intense loyalty which the Queen inspired in 
those who served her. Enters stresses the 
fascination that Moorish music had on 
— and makes us believe that music was 

er one solace in her long years of con- 
finement. 

The latest dramatic work on Juana comes 
from the Argentine, from the imagination 
of Alberto de Zavalia, El Corazon Extravia- 
do. Zavalia is a cosmopolitan writer, who 
has spent much time in London, Paris, 
New York, and Hollywood, this summer 
(1958) representing Argentina at the Fes- 
tival of the Theatre of all Nations in Paris. 
Zavalia, while essentially an imaginative 
dramatist has the technique of the modern 
psychologist. He stresses the lack of affec- 
tion in the home, from Ferdinand and 
Isabel as does Enters, but he goes farther 
in suggesting that Juana was excluded 
from the close affection of her brother and 
sisters, made to feel that no one loved her. 

Zavalia has created dialogue which 
sounds convincing between Ferdinand and 
a on the eve of her departure for 

landers to marry Philip. This is Juana’s 
first frank talk with her father to whom the 
daughter complains: “Yo soy Juana, la hija 
que sdlo recordasteis frente a un mapa de 
Europa.” 

El Corazon Extraviado has six short acts, 
the first in Spain, the second, third, and 
fourth in Flanders, the last two in Spain 
after the death of Philip. 

Both Juana and Philip felt that they were 
pawns in the game of international politics 
and are shown as very reluctant to meet 
each other, but their inhibitions break down 
soon after they meet and Philip wants the 
marriage to be consummated the very first 
night instead of waiting for the formalities 
of a royal wedding. Zavalia with the con- 
temporary freedom of expression goes 
much farther than Tamayo y Baus in his 
imaginative recreation of the early marital 
awakening of Juana. The play begins with 
a touching scene between Fadrique, Ad- 
miral of Castille, and Juana. According to 
legend or the imagination of our author, 
Fadrique had rescued Juana from drown- 
ing when she was a child. While she was 
not grateful for being saved she had felt a 
bond with Fadrique. When he tells her late 
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in life that he had really loved her through 
the years she exclaims “Then my heart did 
not beat in vain.” In the Angna Enters play 
Juana reveals that the secret love of her 
early years was Boabdil, whom Enters lets 
us suppose Juana saw as he gave up Grana- 
da. Zavalia has conceived so passionate and 
vibrant a heroine that even a reader or 
theatre goer not knowing Juana’s history 
would be held by the emotional impact. 

In the final act, the sixth, the Argentine 
dramatist introduces an element not found 
in other plays on the theme, the life of 
Juana with her youngest child, Catalina, 
born soon after Philip’s death. This daugh- 
ter is portrayed as living completely isolated 
in a dream world, seeing only an occasional 
child from the high window of the cell in 
Tordesillas. The most moving scene in the 
whole play is at the very end when Juana 
relinquishes this last and only companion 
saving fondly: “No habra soledad para ti, 
Catalina.” 

Zavalia perhaps gets closest to the heart 
of Juana by giving but a skeleton of the 
history and antecedents of the Queen. 
Pfandl’s account is labored and gives too 
much history or supposed history. Enters 
makes Juana vital and powerful, but withal 
the vehicle for presenting a masterly study 
of history, art, music and the dance of the 
fifteenth century. 

Zavalia assumes that we know the his- 
tory so he probes at once into the interre- 
lationships in the family circle, which have 
frustrated every normal feminine desire and 
instinct. The playwright’s creative imagina- 
tion makes us feel that the situations, dia- 
logues, reactions all could have happened. 
The heroine throbs with life and pathos. 


Adelphi College Ricnarpson 


Notes on recent Spanish books.—Of in- 
terest to Hispanists are the following vol- 
umes published in Spain during 1957-58: 

1. José Luis Varela, Poesia y restaura- 
cién cultural de Galicia en el siglo XIX. 
Biblioteca Romanica Hispanica. (Madrid: 
Edit. Gredos, 1958. 304 paginas.) El libro 
de Varela tiene un evidente propésito cien 
tifico; es una obra de investigacién elabora- 
da sistematicamente,.y aduce pruebas de 
sus asertos con el designio de esclarecer 
rigurosamei.te la verdad. La obra consta de 


introduccién, dos partes y una carta-epilogo. 
José Luis Varela, investigador ya acreditado, 
robustece ahora su personalidad. No quiere 
hacer una historia literaria, sino la crénica 
de un suceso particular: la explicacion del 
movimiento de autonomia cultural de Gali- 
cia en el ochocientos. Este “ensimismamien- 
to” se estudia, primero, en relacién con 
otros andlogos; luego se analizan los ambi- 
tos cultural y politico, con aportaciones ori- 
ginales de valor histérico general e histérico 
literario, distinguiendo “movimiento” re- 
gionalista de “sentimiento” regionalista, y, 
hnalmente, como figuras significativas y re- 
levantes, se estudian las de Rosalia, Curros 
y Pondal. El epilogo, dirigido a Vicente 
Risco, patentiza el propdésito de universali- 
zar lo tipicamente gallego como aportacién 
a la cultura occidental, en lugar de hipert- 
rohar lo aldcano. 

Tanto el esfuerzo consagrado a situar la 
restauracién gallega en el cuadro europeo, 
como los estudios del movimiento restaura- 
dor y de las personalidades liricas menciona- 
das, son de auténtico valor por la gravedad 
de la pesquisa, por el tono objetivo, por la 
penetracién, por el saber filolégico y la saga- 
cidad critica. 

El libro de Varela, finamente escrito, 
atrae como un buen ensayo; pero, en reali- 
dad, su inspiracion delata la severidad de la 
ciencia. 

2. Rafael Lapesa, La obra literaria del 
Marqués de Santillana. With appendices, 
and indexes. (Madrid: Insula, 1957. 345 
pp.). The work of the Spanish academician 
is basic to a study of Peninsular poetry of 
the 15th century, and more particularly to 
the critical appraisement of all that the 
figure of Santillana has suggested. A first 
chapter, which studies the poetry of the 
15th century, formal values, subjects, bor- 
rowings from other literatures, determines 
the degree of originality of the Peninsular 
poetical expression. The historical picture 
is of the highest clearness. At the end of 
the study, Lapesa shows what are the com- 
ponents of the complex interplay of in- 
fluences found in the literary work of San- 
tillana, and ultimately determines what 
their contributions are in each case. Ac- 
cording to him there is present the tradi- 
tional and popular interwoven with the 
learned artifice that operates in the works 
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of most freshness, such as in the serranillas. 
The dawning of humanism in Catalonia 
was a vector for orientation towards Italy, 
without forgetting echoes of the Provengal. 
In the lyrics of courtly love it links with 
Macias and Villasandino, collects and de- 
velopes the innovations of Imperial, and 
especially the allegory which in another as- 
pect the narrative in the Comedieta de 
Ponca was to carry to the peak of the genre 
in its day. Santillana contrasts with his 
predecessors, assiduous poets on theological 
questions from which he detaches himself 
in order to center the theory of the chance 
event: La Fortuna. The pre-humanist at- 
titude turns into a generous effort through 
his infusing of classicism into the mediae- 
val root, powerfully removing himself from 
the wisdom of the schools. 

The treatise develops the following 
studies: minor lyrics; serranillas, songs and 
decires; narrative decires; sonnets; moral, 
political and religious poetry; prose; and a 
final study: Exemplarity and influence of 
Santillana. Four appendices follow: Five 
new poems of the Marqués (Edited by 
Jules Piccus in Hispanéfila); On the date 
and meaning of the Serranilla (in connec- 
tion with the work of dofia Francisca Ven- 
drell de Millas); More on the Christmas 
Carol Con the study by Jose Maria Azaceta 
in Estudios, dedicated to Menéndez Pidal, 
vir, 1957). Addenda et emendanda. 

3. “Las mejores novelas contempord- 
neas.”—Selection and studies by Joaquin de 
Entrambasaguas. 1 (Barcelona: Planeta, 
1957. 300 pts.) This is the first of a 
series which will give a selection of Span- 
ish novels from 1895 to the present day, 
one for each year. This first volume con- 
tains: Peas arriba, by Pereda: Juanita la 
larga, by Valera; Misericordia, by Galdés; 
La conquista del reino de Maya, by Gavi- 
net; and Paz en la guerra, by Unamuno. 
Besides strictly selecting the texts of each 
work, the editor has written a full introduc- 
tion to the entire series, in which he dis- 
cusses the historical and literary environ- 
ment from which this contemporary cycle 
of novels sprang. His observations on the 
last vears of the 19th century, and their 
repercussions on Spanish literature are 
penetrating. Particularly interesting are the 
viewpoint and documentation he gives for 
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a judgment of the generation of 1898, 
which has not always been envisaged in its 
integral development. In addition, he gives 
a biographical and literary sketch of each 
author, collecting the known antecedents 
regarding them, and studying the work and 
personality of each in the perspective we 


number of photographs and some reproduc- 
tions of autographs, and there is also a 
copious bibliographical selection of studies 
on, and editions of, each novelist and a 
chronological list of novels published in the 
years 1895 to 1899. 

4. Historia del Caballero Clamades y del 
Rey Canamor. Selecciones Bibliograficas. 
Serie segunda (Barcelona, 1957, 212 
pags.). Edicién por Fernando Gutiérrez 
del texto impreso en 1562, en Burgos, en el 
que siguen: “La hystoria del muy valiente 
y esforgado cavallero Clamades, hijo de 
Marcaditas, Rey de Castilla, y de la linda 
Clarmonda, hija del Rey de Toscana” y la 
“Hystoria del Infante Turian, su hijo, y de 
las grandes aventuras que huvieron.” El 
editor estudia los expresados textos, que 
anota en el cuadro general de los libros de 
caballerias, en cuya loor entiende que el 
maximo de Cervantes represente el momen- 
to de manifiesta sublimacién del género. Al 
punto que, como suele ocurrir con otras 
manifestaciones genéricas, e] arte trovadé- 
rico, por ejemplo, alcanzado el éptimo, no 
siguen como tales, pero dan paso a la crea- 
cién de otros géneros, cuyos elementos 
entraban como componentes en la obra 
maestra. La edicién de la versién de los 
textos de origen francés se justifica por su 
rareza y por la difusién que tuvo, acreditada 
incluso por las copias que se produjeron 
hasta en pliegos sueltos. 

5. Alonso Alvarez Guerrero, Las doscien- 
tas del Castillo de la Fama y Las cincuenta 
del Laberinto Contra Fortuna. Edit. An- 
tonio Pérez Gémez. Col. “El ayre de al- 
mena”. 1 (Cieza, 1958, 68 hojas). El 
certero criterio literario de D. Antonio 
Pérez Gémez, editor de la Col. “Ayre de 
almena,” ha incluido en el volumen 1 de 
esta serie las obras de Alvarez Guerrero 
que se editaron en Valencia en 1520, y que 
hoy constituyen textos rarisimos. Se repro- 
ducen aqui en edicién facsimil, excelente- 
mente conseguida, segtin ejemplar pertene- 


now possess. [he w is enriched by a 
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ciente a la Biblioteca Nacional de Madrid. 
Estas obras estan dedicadas al Emperador 
Carlos V, y son de gran oportunidad en este 
aho en que se conmemora el centenario de 
su muerte. “Las doscientas del Castillo de 
la Fama” es un poema compuesto en oc- 
tavas de arte mayor siguiendo el estilo y 
escuela de Juan de Mena, pero con una 
versificacién extraordinariamente suelta y 
agil. “Las cincuenta del Laberinto contra 
Fortuna” es una coleccién curiosa de coplas 
octosilabicas, seguidas de una glosa, a veces 
muy detenida, de los lugares clasicos y los 
simbolismos usados; tanto uno como otro 
poema merecian sobradamente la reimpre- 
sin que ahora se ha hecho, y que ilustra 
algunos puntos interesantes de la literatura 
espanola en los Ultimos afos de la reforma 
poética de Garcilaso de la Vega. Inserta, por 
ultimo, en este volumen, una curiosa genea- 
logia de los emperadores germanicos. 

6. Bartolomé de las Casas, Apologética 
Historia, Edit. Atlas. Biblioteca de Autores 
Espanoles. Tomo cv. Obras escogidas de 
Fray Bartolomé de las Casas. m. (Madrid 
1958, xxxu+470 pags. ). Edicién no critica 
del ms. olégrafo del Padre Las Casas. R. A. 
H. M. Col. Munoz A-73, confrontada con 
la lecci6n de Manuel Serrano Sanz (N. B. 
A. E. M. 1909). El editor, Juan Pérez de 
Tudela Bueso, hace que preceda al texto un 
estudio preliminar, en el que sostiene la 
tesis que reza su subtitulo para la obra en 
cuestién, “Antropologia de la esperanza.” 

Las Casas dejé en su Apologética Historia 
una inicial leccién de lo que el hombre del 
Nuevo Mundo representa en la Humani- 
dad. Esta intuicién del Obispo de Chiapas 
se puede alcanzar tras una decantacién de 
los supuestos bdsicos de la etnologia, desde 
el dogmatismo cientifico hasta la autonomia 
en el mismo Ambito de la antropologia 
cultural, pasando por aquella crisis de la 
jerarquizacién en que hubo de cancelarse 
todo etnocentrismo para considerar la igual- 
dad de todas las sociedades que fueron. EI 
autor estudia minuciosamente este proceso 
v seguidamente la postura de las Casas, en 
la Apologética, en lo que tiene de unitaria, 
de representativa de una ideologia. 

Considera el tratado como el primero en- 
tre los postagustinianos, en el que las no- 
ciones de antropologia lo son del cardcter y 
del destino del protagonista. Es mas, lo 
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considera como un verdadero tratado de 
psicologia, unico én su época, que supone 
todas las adquisiciones anteriores. Punto 
interesantisimo para la articulacion en la 
historia del pensamiento, al respecto, es el 
que Fray Bartolomé acentue la “razon” que 
el indio posee, en grado que permite una 
prediccién favorable para el futuro. Con 
este supuesto pudo entrar en polémica de- 
fendiendo al indio cuya idolatria no era 
tacha que deberia persistir. Pudo situar ya 
la cuestion mas alla de la superioridad ante 
los barbaros de que habla la tradicién 
helénica. 

7. Damaso Alonso, De los siglos oscuros 
al de Oro. Notas y articulos a través de 700 
anos de literatura espahola, (Madrid: Gre- 
dos 1958, 276 pags.). Coleccién de estudios 
recogidos en un primer volumen; cubren 
desde los origenes de la lengua espanola 
hasta el siglo XVII. Un segundo volumen 
aportara el sucesivo complemento. Notas y 
articulos en su mayoria conocidos y que por 
la virtualidad del critico, que capta los 
hechos en artista y abre la problematica en 
historiador, se vuelven actuales, al centrar 
el argumento en raiz y proyectar el valor 
del mismo a toda un 4rea cultural. 

El contenido, remitido a siglos, glosa los 
siguientes enunciados; Siglo X, “El primer 
vagido de nuestra lengua.” Siglo XII, “No- 
tas inconexas sobre el Collar de la Paloma,” 
“Un siglo mds para la poesia espafola,” 
“Hallazgo de la Nota Emilianense.” Siglo 
XII, “Una versién moderna del Poema del 
Cid (de Luis Guarner),” “La Epopeya 
castellana a través de la literatura espanola 
(por Menéndez Pidal).” Un hombre y una 
mujer: Tristan e Iseo. Siglo XIII: Berceo y 
los [Topoi] (de Curtius). Siglo XTV: La 
Bella de Juan Ruiz, toda problemas. El 
Libro del Buen Amor vertido al espanol de 
hoy y prologado por Maria Brey, Pobres y 
ricos en los libros [de Buen Amor] y [de 
miseria de omne]. Tres poetas en desam- 
paro (el Arcipreste de Hita, el Canciller 
Ayala y Fray Luis de Leédn). Siglo XV: El 
Arcipreste de Talavera a medio camino en- 
tre moralista y novelista. Poesia de Navi- 
dad: de Fray Ambrosio Montesino a Lope 
de Vega. Siglo XVI: Tres procesos de dra- 
matizacién (proyeccién, reduccién y neu- 
tro). Poesias de Gil Vicente (valor lirico 
tradicionalidad). Canciones portuguesas de 
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Gil Vincente (sobre versién castellana). 
Juan Fernandez de Heredia en la tradicion 
peninsular. Elogio del endecasilabo. Gar- 
cilaso, Ronsard, Géngora. Primavera del 
mito ([en metamorfosis] y en poemas mito- 
légicos espanoles de los siglos XVI, y XVII). 
El crepiisculo de Erasmo. Sobre Erasmo y 
Fray Luis de Granada, El realismo psicolo- 
gico en el (Lazarillo). Nota sobre Fray Luis 
de Leon y la poesia renacentista. La Caza 
de Amor es de altaneria (Sobre los preceden- 
tes de una poesia de San Juan de la Cruz). 

8. Manuel de Montoliu, (La lengua cata- 
lana y los trovadores.) La llengua catalana i 
els trobadors. (Barcelona: Alpha; 1957. 145 
pp.). This volume begins x publication 
of a work, Las grandes personalidades de la 
literatura catalana. The author is a romance 
scholar, philologist and teacher. On under- 
taking the task, which was destined to cul- 
minate in an organic synthesis which would 
present the “creators” in Catalan literature, 
characterized by their personal intuitions 
and by their singular situation in the liaison 
that language and culture demand, he ar 
gues that his commentaries will be those 
which the direct reading of the Catalan, 
Valencian and Majorcan authors suggested 
to him. They are original, independent, 
highly personal judgments, he says. With 
them he will attempt to formulate the ideas 
captured, and give an overall view of the 
evolution and meaning of Catalan litera- 
ture, appraising it in relation to the uni- 
versal movement of European culture. Ac- 
cordingly, the exposition does not follow 
the methodological lines of preceding stu- 
dies of admitted merit; he sets forth an as- 
semblage of critical essays, methodologically 
and chronologically arranged, on the work 
of those who, in all ages, from the origins 
of the Catalan idiom down to the literary 
language of today, achieved a literary per- 
sonality. 

True to this expositive plan, this first 
volume contains a preliminary study on the 
Catalan language in its historical course, 
becoming a kind of structural scheme into 
which he fits the literary facts testified to 
in attempted proofs of various kinds, eth- 
nological, linguistic-historical, literary, an- 
thropological, cultural, and, as emanations, 
the criticoliterary judgments. He makes 
very clear, from the outset of the romance 
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language, the value of the popular element 
and its interplay with the cultivated ele- 
ment in art. 

At the end of this study, Dr. Montoliu 
gives one of the Provencal troubadours and 
one of the Catalan troubadours, seeking to 
show both the intimate connection and the 
specific differences, which, independently 
of what was “art” in the latter, are mani- 
fested in two demands: clearness in poets 
(rejection of the trobar clubs), the popular 
echo, which reached the trova in Catalan 
expression. 

The study of the Catalan troubadours is 
brought up to date, starting from the 
scheme of Mila y Fontanals and consider- 
ing the most recent contributions, including 
those of Martin de Riquer and others. By 
way of a tribute to the master of literary 
history in the period in question, J. Mass6 
y Torrents, he inserts a declared synopsis of 
the brilliant work on Cerveri de Gerona, 
the most brilliant of the Catalan trouba- 
dours. 

9. Tragicomedia de Calixto y Melibea. 
Edited by M. Criado de Val and G. D. 
Trotter. (Madrid: C. S. I. C., 1958. 125 
pts.). This new and careful edition of La 
Celestina should solve the exceptional tex- 
tual problems posed by the work. Present 
research on La Celestina has made it pos- 
sible to fix the questions of analogy relating 
to it and to lay down a criterion for the 
edition of the text. Nevertheless, the editors 
clearly and carefully collate in footnotes all 
known variants, and sometimes even in- 
sert the additions the text has accumulated 
in the course of time. This edition therefore 
provides a secure and comfortable represen- 
tation of the textual vicissitudes of the 
Tragicomedia de Calixto and Melibea. 

10. Camilo José Cela, Mesa revuelta. 
Col. Persiles, (Madrid: Taurus, 1957. 318 
pp. 90 pts.). This work contains a series of 
articles, contributions and talks, and even 
one or two lectures. The last chapter, Re- 
membrance of don Pio Baroja, is a deeply 
felt evocation of his friendship with the late 
writer, a number of delicate living pages 
on an intimate friendship. The comments 
on criticism and the articles collected under 
the title Literature and its environs attain 
a high degree of interest. Cela lays bare the 
inner working of his literary craft and 
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personal attitude. “You write without rest 
—and hence with weariness—and, finally 
you put a title to the book. There is no 
other technique.” A pleasant, sometimes 
intimate book, in which the most sincere 
Cela elucidates himself. 


Juan Antonio de Zunzunegui, Chiripi. 
(Madrid: Samaran, 1957. 334 pp., 90 pts.). 
This is a reprint of one of the author’s first 
stories (1931). Twenty-five years ago, Zun- 
zunegui could already afford to satirize the 
championship fanaticism which was_be- 
ginning to appear along the banks of his 
native firth, and in view of the ravages of 
the “sporting” virus of today, the book re- 
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tains its topical appeal. The story of Chiripi 
is a slight one, but the author is intimately 
acquainted with its setting, as a native and 
an artist, and it gives him the opportunity 
of drawing vivid pictures of the familiar 
landscape, in which the human silhouettes 
of his representative types on the most di- 
verse scales move against the powerful 
gray of the Nervién. There are pages of 
rare beauty, reminiscent of the best and 
most tender passages of Unamuno in the 
novel Paz en la guerra, when he transfers 
the vision to the penumbra of honest Bil- 
bao of the Seven Streets. 


Univ. of Virginia Gerorce EpBERG 


Conducted by 


J. Cuatmers Herman, Associate Editor and Chapter Adviser” 


The ARIZONA CHAPTER held its an- 
nual meeting at Tempe, on Nov. 1, 1958. 
The following officers were elected for the 
year: President, Mario Rodriguez, Univ. of 
Arizona; Vice President, Timothy Brown, 
Univ. of Arizona; Secretary-Treasurer, J. 
Oscar Maynes, Glendale H.S., and Cor 
responding-Secretary, Lucinda Soltero, 
West Phoenix H.S. 


The BRAZOS CHAPTER held its reg- 
ular spring meeting at the Univ. of Hous- 
ton. At this meeting Mrs. Andrea McHenry 
awarded the prizes for the second annual 
Spanish Contest. A Spanish-English dic- 
tionary, a book of idioms, and a book writ- 
ten by the distinguished speaker of the eve- 
ning, Dr. Américo Castro, were awarded in 
addition to the medals usually given by the 
Chapter to the winners. The additional 
prizes were donated by the Southwest Ki- 
wanis Club and the Inter-American Club 
of Houston. Dr. Miguel Enguidanos and 
Miss Jane Malen presented a program of 
Spanish folk songs, accompanied by Miss 
Adele Stevens. Dr. Américo Castro spoke 
on the importance of each Spanish teacher 


* Chapter News should be sent to Professor 
Herman at East Central State College, Ada, 
Oklahoma. 


having self awareness through reflection 
and inner liberty. The new ofhcers for 
1958-1959 are as follows: President, Mrs. 
Lita Trainer; Vice President, Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Haley; Recording Secretary, Miss 
Clara Gregory; Corresponding Secretary, 
Mrs. Dorothy Caram; Treasurer, Mrs. Bess 
Brannen. The BRAZOS CHAPTER held 
its fall meeting at Kaphan’s Restaurant on 
Oct. 22. Mrs. Lita Trainer presided and 
the Chapter had the pleasure of hearing the 
secretary to the Panamanian Consul, Mr. 
Miosés Martinez-Blanco, speak on cement- 
ing Inter-American relations. The progress 
of the FLES program newly established 
this year in the Houston Public Schools 
was reported by Mrs. Andrea McHenry. 
Additional teachers are needed to handle 
the 65 or more classes now organized. An 
interesting display on “E] Dia de los Muer- 
tos” in Mexico was prepared by a third year 
Spanish student of Bellaire H.S. 


The fall meeting of the BUCKEYE 
CHAPTER was a joint session with the 
“First Conference on Inter-American Af- 
fairs,” on Oct. 31 and Nov. 1, at Xavier 
Univ. in Cincinnati, Ohio. The Universi- 
ty’s Hispanic Institute and the Institute of 
Business Service in cooperation with the 
Department of State and the Pan American 
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Union have for some time been preparing 
plans for a Conference on Inter-American 
Affairs. The conference has been estab- 
lished to focus attention in the Midwest on 
the need for improving relations with the 
Central and South American countries and 
the desire for a clear concept for future de- 
velopment in the areas of economic devel- 
opment, scientific and technological devel 
opment, and cultural cooperation. This con- 
ference was an outgrowth of the increasing 
interest of the Midwest in Inter-American 
friendship and relations. The first General 
Session met on Friday evening, followed 
by dinner; and the speaker of the evening 
was Mr. Maurice Bernbaum, Director of 
South American Affairs, Department of 
State. Saturday’s session featured panel 
discussions on Commerce, Trade, Economic 
Development; Science and Technology; 
and Contemporary Civilization and Cul- 
ture. Members of the Pan American Union, 
State Department and South American 
Embassies served as panel members. The 
BUCKEYE CHAPTER convened at 2:00 
P.M. and featured a panel discussion on 
“The State of Modern Language Teaching 
in Ohio.” Glenn Barr, Miami Univ. 
served as Moderator for the following dis- 
cussion leaders: Dillwyn F. Ratcliff, Univ. 
of Cincinnati; Margaret C. Rehring, Cin- 
cinnati Board of Education; and James B. 
Tharp, Ohio State Univ. At the business 
meeting Miss Maurine Basinger of Wood- 
ward H.S., Cincinnati, was elected Second 
Vice President. 


The new officers of the CHICAGO 
AREA CHAPTER for the year 1958-59 
are as follows: President, Louis Rasera, 
Wheaton College: Vice President, Helen 
Geller, Oak Park-River Forest H.S.; Treas- 
urer, Guy Phillips. U.S. Morton HS. 
West; Recording Secretary. Dr. Lvdia 
Holm, Glenbrook H.S.; Corresponding 
Secretary. Sister M. Sheila, O.P., Rosary 
College. The vear started with a workshop 
which was held in the Board of Fducation 
Rooms in Chicago, on Sent. 27, 1958. Miss 
Helen Geller, Vice-President of the Chap- 
ter, presided. The snecial speaker was Dr. 
Laurel H. Turk, of DePauw Univ.. who 
spoke on “Problems of an Author in Writ- 
ing a Spanish Textbook.” This stimulating 
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talk was followed by a question period and 
discussion. Representatives of some of the 
publishing houses were present and partici- 
pated. Luncheon was served in a nearby 
restaurant. At the October board meeting 
the calendar for 1958-59 was presented and 
discussed. The treasurer's report was also 
presented and approved. The Chapter had 
a balance of $1,187.68, as of Sept. 1, 1958. 
On Dec. 6, 1958, the Christmas party of 
the Chapter was held at La Siesta restau- 
rant in Chicago. The program included, 
besides the traditional pifata and Christ- 
mas carols, Christmas customs in other 
lands as related by exchange students and 
teachers. 

The DESOTO CHAPTER has held a 
series of Executive meetings to discuss 
methods of increasing membership and 
stimulating interest in foreign languages 
in Arkansas. Most of the last meeting was 
devoted to the implementation in Arkansas 
of the National Defense Education Act, 
and it was decided to present the AATSP 
recommendations at the Modern Language 
Section meeting of the Arkansas Educa- 
tional Association, Nov. 6, 1958. At that 
mecting the plans were accepted. Theodore 
Andersson, Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages, Univ. of Texas, spoke to the Mod- 
ern Language Section on “Keying Foreign 
Language Instruction to the National In- 
terest,” and offered helpful suggestions as 
to how to overcome our local problems. 


The INDIANA CHAPTER held its fall 
meeting on Oct. 23, in the ball room of the 
Antlers Hotel, Indianapolis, with Turrell 
Lavering, President, in charge. At the 
luncheon preceding the meeting there were 
one hundred twenty-six members of the 
AATSP and AATF present. Dr. Marjorie 
Johnston, foreign language specialist with 
the U.S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, the guest speaker, discussed 
the conference on Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages in the High School held in Wash- 
ington in Mav, 1957, and outlined in de- 
tail the ten titles in the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958, with special atten- 
tion to their relation to the study and 
teaching of foreign languages. At the after- 
noon meeting the Chapter was fortunate to 
have as speakers two of its own members, 
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James McKinney of Purdue University, 
who talked on the training program for 
language teachers at Purdue, and Henry 
Hoge of Indiana University, whose sub- 
es was “Language Laboratories in Col- 
eges and High Schools.” At this meeting, 
attended by some seventy-five chapter mem- 
bers, it was decided to grant, in lieu of a 
previously voted scholarship, an award of 
ten dollars in each level of the Indiana di- 
vision of the National Spanish Contest and 
to allow twenty dollars toward defraying 
state expenses of the contest. The treasury 
showed a balance of over three hundred 
dollars. Officers for 1959 are Helen Green- 
leaf, President; Frances Taylor, Vice-Presi- 
dent; and Edith Allen, Secretary-Treasurer. 


On Saturday, Oct. 18, Dr. Emma Hol- 
dren and Dr. Blanche Hodgkins of Centre 
College at Danville served as hostesses for 
the fall meeting of the KENTUCKY 
CHAPTER. The Chapter President, Dr. 
Alberta Server, called the meeting to order 
and reviewed with the group plans for the 
administration of AATSP tests for the Na- 
tional Spanish Contest for Secondary 


School students which will be held April 


3-18, 1959. Form letters explaining the de- 
tails for participating in this contest are to 
be sent to KENTUCKY CHAPTER mem- 
bers and also to teachers of Spanish in the 
state. The twelve members agreed that 
schools with participating candidates should 
be charged one dollar as an enrollment fee 
in the national contest. It was suggested 
that a letter containing all necessary infor- 
mation be sent out immediately so that the 
Chapter President might know by January 
1 how many contestants there will be. At 
the close of the discussion, Drs. Holdren 
and Hodgkins served delicious refresh- 
ments. 


The officers of the LONG ISLAND 
CHAPTER for 1958-1959 are as follows: 
President, Mrs. Margaret Hollingsworth, 
Massapequa H.S.; Vice President, Mr. 
Morton Spillenger, Herricks H.S.; Record- 
ing Secretary, Mr. John Fontana, Mal- 
verne H.S.; Treasurer, Mr. Ralph Ghetti, 
West Hempstead H.S.; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Mr. Richard C. Adach, H. Frank 
Carey 
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The MICHIGAN CHAPTER met on 
Oct. 11, 1958, for a luncheon and afternoon 
program in Baldwin Hall, Albion College. 
The president, Mrs. Margaret Moye del 
Barrio, conducted the business session, 
which included the introduction of all fifty- 
five persons present and the appointment 
of Reymundo Cardenas, high school teach- 
er of Spanish at Coldwater, to serve as the 
state chairman of the National Spanish 
Contests. Mrs. Judith Connelly and Miss 
Patricia Tabor, music students at Albion 
College, presented a group of vocal-piano 
pieces to begin the program. The “charli. 
tas,” followed by questions from the group, 
proved to be most enjoyable: (1) “Surrea- 
lismo en la Poesia” by Professor Francisco 
Cirre, Wayne State Univ.; (2) “Saludos 
Fraternales de Bélgica,’ by Miss Anne 
Marie Frédéric, Brussels, Belgium, who is 
a Fulbright Exchange teacher at Cody 
H.S., Detroit; (3) “Momentos de un Viaje 

r Espafia,” Professor Charles Stau- 
Univ. Michigan; (4) “Charla 
Chilena,” by Gerardo del Lago and Juan 
Pincheira, S. J., Chilean students at the 
Univ. of Detroit. The meeting closed with 
the group singing of several songs in Span- 
ish. The chapter's membership has reached 
sixty-six. 

The MISSOURI CHAPTER held its 
annual meeting in Kansas City on Nov. 7. 
The Chapter decided to sponsor a teacher- 
student participation day in Columbia on 
May 8, 1959. Provisions were made for 
prizes in connection with the achievement 
test and plans were discussed for better 
communication among teachers in the state. 
Prof. Bernard J. Dulsey at the Univ. of 
Kansas City was elected delegate to the 
Chapter breakfast in New York. 

At the annual meeting at Davidson Col- 
lege, on Oct. 11, 1958, the NORTH 
CAROLINA CHAPTER elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, William H. 
Archer, Elon College; Vice President, Miss 
Martha C. Akers, Charlotte; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss Lillie Bulla, Robbins. 


The NORTHERN OHIO CHAPTER 
has had two meetings so far during 1958. 
On Saturday, April 26, it held a luncheon 
meeting at Medina Senior H.S. in Medina. 
The program following the luncheon was 
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a panel discussion on the topic “Foreign 
Languages: Uilitarian and Cultural Val- 
ues” with Dr. Charles F. Kirk, Associate 
Professor of Foreign Languages at Kent 
State Univ. as moderator. The panelists 
were: Dr. Ruth Mulhauser, Professor and 
Chairman of Romance Languages at West- 
ern Reserve Univ. on “What Colleges and 
Universities Expect of High School Gradu- 
ates,” Mr. Howard E. Claggett, Principal 
of Medina Senior H.S., on “What Medina 
Schools Are Doing to Meet Language 
Needs;” Mr. Robert Macombre, industrial- 
ist, on “The Need of Foreign Languages 
in Business and Industry;” Dr. Lucille Mer- 
cer, Professor and Chairman of Spanish, 
the Spanish Department at Baldwin Wal- 
lace College, on “Present Crisis in Hem- 
ispheric Understanding;” William G. 
Batchelder, Jr., attorney, “A Parent’s View- 
point of Foreign Language Study in the 
Elementary Grades.” On Friday, Oct. 17, 
a luncheon meeting was held at the Univ. 
Club of Cleveland in conjunction with the 
NEOTA. The program was a speech by 
Mr. William G. Batchelder, Jr. who spoke 
as a parent on the apathy of the public 
toward foreign languages. The title of his 
subject was “How Sick Can You Get!” 


New officers of the PENNSYLVANIA 
CHAPTER are: President, Rose Bruckner, 
Germantown H.S.; Vice President, Mother 
Mary Giles, Hallahan Catholic H.S.; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Frank Bisk, Olney H.S.; 
Secretary of Public Relations, Eleanor 
Sandstrom, Lincoln H.S. A year of varied 
activities is planned. Along with its formal 
meetings, the association is continuing to 
meet at the Clubwomen’s Center of Gimbel 
Brothers in center city, Philadelphia. These 
meetings, which take place on Saturday 
afternoons, are open to persons in the com 
munity interested in “lo espanol.” 


The SOUTH CAROLINA CHAPTER 
held its fall meeting on the campus of 
Winthrop College at Rock Hill, Reports 
and discussion centered principally on the 
Spanish contests to be held throughout the 
state, increased interest at the administra- 
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tive level in the teaching of FLs, and the 
annual observance of Modern Language 
Day. Due to a great extent to the ability 
and industry of Miss Ruth Keaton of Cam 
den, South Carolina, Modern Language 
Day was considered an outstanding success. 
The enthusiasm and skills evidenced by 
students and teachers at the first of these 
meetings (Spring, 1958) was most reward- 
ing. New Officers for the year 1958-1959 
are: Dr. George C. S. Adams, President; 
Mrs. Rose Ellis, Vice-President; Miss Elea- 
nor Floyd, Corresponding Secretary. Dr. 
Lucile K. Delano, outgoing president, re- 
ceived the warm thanks of the entire chap- 
ter for her tireless efforts in the successful 
organization of the group and her able 
guidance through its first year. Dr. Richard 
Adams of Presbyterian College was ap 
pointed to serve as the chapter representa- 
tive at the meeting of the vane Bog organi- 
zation in New York in December. Follow- 
ing a luncheon as guests of Winthrop Col- 
lege, the members had the outstanding 
privilege of hearing an address by Dr. 
Nicholson B. Adams. Dr. Adams with his 
characteristic wit and penetration presented 
an analysis of the recently enacted Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. 


The initial meeting of the TEXAS 
CHAPTER for 1958-59 was held in Batts 
Hall, the Univ. of Texas, November 10. 
Dr. George Ayer, president, introduced Dr. 
Theodore Andersson, who presented a pro- 
vocative lecture in which he summarized 
the results of his own experiments on the 
use of “the new key” in modern language 
teaching. A lively discussion followed with 
college professors and senior and junior 
high school teachers sharing their experi 
ences with language laboratories in their 
respective schools. 


Officers of the VIRGINIA CHAPTER 
for 1959 are President, Dr. Robert A. Mac 
Donald, Univ. of Richmond; Vice Presi- 
dent, Miss Rosemary Herman, Fredericks 
burg; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Louise 


Robertson, John Marshall H.S., Richmond. 
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Jounston, Marjorie C. Languages in the 
High School. Washington: U.S. Dept. 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
1958. 166 pp. $I. 


Twenty-one Office of Education experts 
and twenty-six editors, superintendents, 
and language teachers gathered in Wash- 
ington in May 1957, to redesign the mod- 
ern foreign language program as adminis- 
tered in the high schools of the United 
States. This publication is the result, a 
series of fifteen reports under such head- 
ings as: Increased Need for Foreign Lan- 
guages, State of Foreign Languages in the 
High Schools, The Changing Character 
of Foreign Language Teaching, The 
Newer Objectives and Evaluation Tech- 
niques, Teacher Preparation and Profes- 
sional Growth, and Responsibility for Im- 

roving the High School Program in 

odern Languages, with group discussions 
of all the topics and several summaries and 
general comments. 

Miss Johnson, the Office of Education 
Specialist for Foreign Languages, whose 
life has been devoted to the improvement 
of language instruction, issued the first 
challenge, outlining the problems and in- 
viting the suggestions of those attending 
to “devise a sound, defensible, and adequate 
program of foreign language instruction 
in the High Schools.” But they were 
warned that, rather than beating a drum 
for languages, they must fit language in- 
struction into the whole of the educational 
process. Special attention was paid during 
the three day session to the needs of busi- 
ness and government for people trained in 
language. The increasing call by the gov- 
ernment, especially for those who speak 
a foreign language, is an index of the 
increased international role it is playing, 
and 42.7% of the present Foreign Service 
corps is inadequately trained. Business, too, 
it was pointed out, is expanding overseas. 

The round table discussions summarized 
in this volume showed the inadequacy of 


* Publishers and authors are requested to send 
books for review to Prof. Irving P. Rothberg, 
Review Editor, Temple Univ., Philadelphia 22, 
Pa. 
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language offerings and the poor prepara- 
tion of many teachers as handicaps to 
progress. But at the same time there was 
an optimistic note on the potentialities of 
effective teaching. 

Some of the new techniques are dis- 
cussed at length in this volume, notably 
the use of the language laboratory and 
other audio-visual aids, and a procedure 
built around the use of pictures of cul- 
tural subjects, as practiced in some Detroit 
Schools. Most of the papers reprinted put 
emphasis on understanding and speakin 
rather than mere reading or translating, an 
much is said of the need for adequate tests. 
However here, as in other problems, no 
specific recommendations were offered. 

The last part of the book, corresponding 
to the final day of the sessions, is devoted 
to teacher training. The requirements for 
an ideal teacher are set down, and twenty 
items in which the prospective teacher 
needs specialized training are listed. Those 
who train teachers will do well to keep 
them in mind. And finally, suggestions 
were made for the improvement of teach- 
ers already serving in the school systems. 
The possibilities of study abroad are dis- 
cussed by the head of the U.S. Office of 
Education’s Teacher Exchange. The Round 
table discussion following the session con- 
centrated on an attempt to decide on com- 
petency. 

Completing this invaluable book are a 
restatement of qualifications for a teacher 
by the MLA, and a discussion of their 
significance, in the light of this conference, 
by Miss — and John Ludington, 
Chief of the Secondary Schools section of 
the Office of Education. The result is some- 
thing positive, something toward which a 
prospective teacher can aim. The whole 
volume offers proof that at least some lan- 
guage teachers know where they are going, 
and it is certain to stimulate he teaching 
of languages in the U.S. 


Miami Univ. Knapp Jones 


Marin, Dreco, Poesia espatola. Estudios 
y Textos (Siglos XV al XX). Mexico: 
Antologia Studium, 1958. 500 pp. 
The present volume is the revised and 

enlarged edition of Lira espaiola, 1954, 
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now out of print and not too well known in 
the United States. This book is far more 
than an anthology, as its highly selective list 
of poets is supplemented by analytical es- 
says on all the genres of Spanish poetry 
from the earliest romances to the current 
era of Vanguardismo. The work represents 
a life-time of research and independent ob- 
servations. 

“La Versificacién Espanola” is one of the 
best treatments of this technical subject 
that I have ever read. Sufficient examples 
of each type of meter and verse are given 
to make the principles clear even to those 
who are first exploring the field of Spanish 
poetry. 

The “Introduccién General” contains an 
invaluable bibliography of anthologies, 
translations and studies of Spanish poetry. 
Also of great value are the seventy pages 
of general notes at the end of the volume. 
There is in addition a complete vocabu- 
lary of all words used in the text and the 
introduction. 

The author, on the faculty of the Univ. 
of Toronto, can speak with authority as he 
has written numerous articles and books on 
literary subjects, the most recent being: 
Lope de Vega, la intriga secundaria en su 
teatro. 

Marin bases his analyses of Spanish 
poetry on three qualities which he finds 
manifested through five centuries of Span- 
ish verse: 

1. Objetividad. 

2. Idealizacién de la realidad. 

3. El sentido trascendente y eterno de la 

realidad. 

To illustrate the objectivity of Spanish 
lyric poetry even when it deals with the 
purely personal experiences the anthologist 
says: 

“Los sentimientos mas intimos ante Dios, 
el amor o la muerte, suelen aparecer en 
forma de experiencias universales” (p. 10, 
Introduccién). He cites as an example 
Coplas por la muerte de su padre of Jorge 
Manrique, an elegy which is transformed, 
according to Menéndez y Pelayo, into a 
“verdadera doctrina de cristiana filosofia.” 

The second trait, “idealizacién de la 
realidad,” is thus phrased by Juan Ramén 
Jimenez: “La poesia espafiola es 
. arraigada en la realidad visible, 


la que. . 
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anhela la realidad invisible.” 

The third trait, “el sentido trascendente 
y eterno de la realidad,” is what Shelley 
called “the flame-like spirit of Spain.” 

Most readers will find special interest 
in the section Vanguardismo. Marin notes 
that this poetry tends to do with verbal 
images what music does with sounds. In 
part it is what gongorismo had done three 
centuries before, and this explains the inter- 
est the new poets have in rescuing Géngora 
from oblivion, proclaiming him their mas- 
ter. The general tone of Vanguardia poets 
is cold and impersonal with the exception 
of Lorca, Alberti and Pablo Neruda. 

Although to date there are some 500 
studies of Garcia Lorca, Marin is not repeti- 
tive. He notes that Lorca was like the 
ancient juglar in that he read his poetry 
to groups of friends and was not much 
concerned about publication. Often he con- 
cluded a poetic evening with songs and 
piano selections. 

Throughout this perceptive volume, 
Marin appraises poetry and poets in the 
light of the concept that Lorca, Juan 
Ramén Jiménez, and all great Spanish poets 
have held, namely: “Los poetas se preocu- 
pan solo de expresar lo inexpresable!” 
Adelphi College Ricuarpson 


Arratia, ALEJANDRO AND HAMILTON, 
Cartos D., Editors, Diez cuentos his- 
panoamericanos. New York: Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1958. xii, 187 pp. 
Following the pattern which seems to 

be in the process of standardizing itself for 

readers, Diez cuentos is an_ attractively 
packaged collection of short stories. It in- 
cludes a brief introductory essay on the 
short story in Spanish America and indi- 
vidual comments on each author, as well as 
a particularly extensive series of exercises 
based on each story. These exercises include 
questions in Spanish for oral practice, lists 
of expressions to be practiced, and copious 
sentences for English-to-Spanish transla- 
tion. These sentences do a good job of 
avoiding the “green hat of my aunt is 
under the table” excesses of readers past 
and unlamented; they are integrated to 
the stories which they accompany. In ad- 
dition, each story has fairly copious notes 
which illuminate matters not likely to be 
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understood by students: historical back- 
grounds, allusions, etc. The vocabulary is 
complete and the English equivalents rea- 
sonable, although 1 wonder what will 
happen to the student who really accepts 
“acariciar’ as meaning “to brush against.” 
He is likely to have some difficulties as 
soon as his experience with Spanish leaves 
the classroom and enters a more practical 
world. In short, a solid job of assembling 
a reader. 

The stories themselves are a good cross- 
section of the Spanish American short story 
in the late 19th and 20th centuries. No one 
can argue with the inclusion of Borges—any 
Borges—, and certainly Dario’s “El rey bur- 
gués,” Vasconelos’ “La caceria tragica,” 
Uslar Pietri’s “El venado” and others includ- 
ed are short stories of the first rank. Wheth- 
er Quiroga’s “Nuestro primer cigarro” is the 
best available Quiroga is another question, 
and certainly there is better Ricardo Palma 
than “El mejor amigo .. . un perro.” If 
there is a distressing note about the selec- 
tion, is the almost overpowering sentimen- 
tality about some of these stories. Pathos, 
bathos and sentiment abound in somewhat 
uncontrolled manner. Whether this is 
purely a matter of literary taste on the part 
of the present reviewer will have to be 
decided by future readers of what is other- 
wise a very acceptable and indeed quite 
good textbook, but in any event, it does 
no harm to introduce students to good ma- 
terial early and keep giving it to them till 
they learn how to handle it. With the 
wealth of fine short stories written in the 
present century, stories of all types and lit- 
erary affiliations, why have recourse to au- 
thors whose entire attitude toward litera- 
ture is bound to be alien to the American 
college student of 1958? 

This in turn leads to a more concrete 
criticism: the first sentence of the “Pref- 
ace” states that the book is “. . . a collec- 
tion of short stories by ten outstanding 
contemporary Spanish American writers.” 
We may or may not like Palma and Del- 
gado, and this book is bound to find many 
devoted users. But Palma and Delgado are 
distinctly not contemporary writers, chron- 
ologically or stylistically. The introduction, 
which is really quite good—see the com- 
parison of short story with sonnet on p. ix—, 
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gets a bit out of hand on p. xii. Listing 
Silvina Ocampo, Gilberto Owen, Jaime 
‘Torres Bodet and Borges as the representa- 
tive cuentistas of horror, mystery and, in 
general, the Kafkian approach to literature, 
would seem to stretch matters a bit, since 
neither Owen nor Torres Bodet is particu- 
larly known as a cuentista, nor in tact did 
they often write anything which might be 
called a short story. The inclusion of these 
two fine poets in place of superb creative 
artists such as Arreola and Rulfo, also both 
Mexicans, seems odd. 


Rutgers Univ. FRANK DausTER 


Campbell, Margaret V. The Develop- 
ment of the National Theatre in Chile 
to 1842. Gainesville: Univ. of Florida 
Press, 1958. v, 78 pp. 

Dr. Campbell’s monograph traces the 
development of the theatre in Chile from 
the Conquest to the Generation of 1842. 
The six chapters deal with the Colonial 
period, the War of Independence, the Re- 
public, “Autocratic Republic (1831-1841),” 
Andrés Bello and his activities in Chile, 
and the Movement of 1842. Functioning 
as a sort of poor relative of Pera, Chile 
offers no theatre of any significance until 
the arrival of the emigrés during and after 
the War of Indepen: «nce and even later. 
As Dr. Campbell points out, the practicing 
playwrights are frequently “foreigners,” 
with Chileans themselves contributing 
little. In fact, “by the close of the year 
(1842), the Chilean theatre has produced 
three or four original pieces” Cp. 74). This 
explains the fact that the monograph is 
devoted largely to the theatre in Chile, 
rather than the Chilean theatre. In other 
words, it attempts to give us a balanced 
picture of the the product 
of non-Chileans, against the social and po- 
litical backgrounds. 

The study provides a variety of informa- 
tion not easily available, and effectively 
describes the tenuous but tenacious exist- 
ence of the theatre in Chile. Considerable 
detailed information is given regarding in- 
dividual plays. This reviewer has one major 
quibble. On p. 6, the comments on the 
theatre of José Rubio give the impression 
that an actual building existed. This is 
contradicted on p. 12, where Dr. Campbell 
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says, “Marcé del Pont succeeded in having 
a temporary theatre built in a private home. 
It was the first theatre in Chile under a 
substantial roof. The others had been only 
corrales.” Since Marcé del Pont was presi- 
dente from 1814 to 1817, it would appear 
that this theatre was built during that 
period, although José Juan Arrom’s El 
teatro de Hispanoamérica en la época co- 
lonial gives 1802 as the date of the Coliseo 
of Santiago de Chile. Regardless of a minor 
inaccuracy of this sort, Dr. Campbell’s 
book is another contribution to the rapidly 
emerging view of the Latin American 
theatre. 


Rutgers Univ. Frank DausTER 


Torres Disco pe, The Re- 
markable a of Don Diego, trans. Wil- 
liam C. Atkinson. London: The Folio 
Society Ltd., 70 Brook St., Mayfair, W1, 
1958. 223 pp. Ill. 

Professor Atkinson, whose translation of 
The Lusiads is deservedly well known, has 
bestowed another gift on the English- 
language reader in giving him an eminently 
readable version of the autobiography of 
eighteenth-century Spain’s most contro- 
versial figure. Truly remarkable in his life 
and times, Torres was son to a humble 
merchant, dinner companion to dukes, bull- 
fighter and physician, dance master and 
university professor, vagabond minstrel and 
anchorite, astrologer and contrite priest. 

A dialectic between knavery and com- 
punction, Torres’ Vida, written in the style 
of a rogue novel, runs the moral gamut 
of the picaresque genre. It echoes a Guz- 
man’s negativistic view of the world, as 
well as his brimstone moralization, and is 
an interesting companion piece to contem- 
porary English picaresque novels like De- 
foe’s Moll Flanders and Fielding’s Jonathan 
Wild. Now listening to “the knockings of 
eternity on the doors of reflexion,” now 
turning a deaf ear and relishing in his 
immoderacies, Don Diego never doubts his 
own salvation. While he modestly uncovers 
his humble ancestry and moral blemishes, 
he delights in cheating those who would 
conceal their own peccadilloes and chastise 
him for his. At once droll and frightening, 
this self-styled censor achieves a compelling 
anatomy of his own character and the 
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vanities of his age through what he else- 
where calls “the admirable surgery of my 
scorn.” 

Professor Atkinson's deep understanding 
of Torres’ tongue-in-cheek moralistic style 
allows him to capture all its dogmatic verve 
in a natural, modern idiom that eschews 
any affected antiqueness. His nimble in- 
troduction places the reader in the proper 
historical context. Also, Torres’ whimsical 
self-portrait has been relocated at the be- 
ginning of the text, where it can stimulate 
the English-language public to read on, 
much as Don Diego's legendary repute has 
always attracted Spanish readers to his auto- 
biography. 

Other liberties with the original in the 
interest of readability include reparagraph- 
ing, combining Chapters I and II following 
a suggestion by the author, and suppres- 
sion of Torres’ general introduction, as 
well as the superfluous introduction to 
Chapter V. Deletion of the repetitive gen- 
eral introduction subtracts little, but those 
acquainted with the original will miss its 
terrifying, nihilistic opening. The inferior 
Chapter VI, relegated to an appendix in 
Spanish editions, has been replaced with 
an interesting epilogue. Certainly, Don 
Diego, who wrote for the popular taste, 
would sanction these concessions to read- 
ability in the first translation of his life into 
any other tongue. 


Univ. of Wisconsin Russert P. 


Exior, Jorce, Antologia critica de la nue- 
va poesia chilena. Santiago de Chile: 
Nascimento, 1957. 319 pp. 

La Antologia de Elliot viene precedida 
de un extenso prélogo en que el autor 
examina la poesia + lh desde 1910, mas 
o menos, hasta el presente. Su propdsito 
fundamental es ofrecer una seleccién poéti- 
ca que ilustre el desarrollo de ciertas ten- 
dencias estéticas a través de escuelas o gru- 
pos ya consagrados por la critica tradicional. 
En su andlisis, Elliot se fija como punto de 
referencia predominante la poesia inglesa 
de la época romantica. Su aparato ideolé- 
gico resulta, entonces, inadecuado, pues 
para enfrentarse a los problemas de la 
cultura en el mundo moderno se arma de 
ideas y teorias cuya beligerancia histérica 
corresponde al auge de las doctrinas positi- 
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vistas. Analizando el “problema de la poe- 
sia” sobre la base de una exposicién elemen- 
tal de la poética del romanticismo inglés, 
poco o nada dice el autor de los grandes 
planteamientos tedricos que constituyen los 
pilares de la poesia chilena contemporanea. 
Apenas se alude a los temas que el critico 
debié discutir si habia de enfrentarse al 
creacionismo de Vicente Huidobro, al su- 
rrealismo de Pablo de Rokha, al trascenden- 
talismo de Pablo Neruda y al neosimbo- 
lismo de las nuevas generaciones. 

Su apreciacién de la obra de los precur- 
sores—Pezoa Véeliz, Magallanes Moure, 
Mondaca, Gonzalez Bastias—es impresionis- 
ta y no consigue calar la complejidad de la 
crisis ideolégica que es caracteristica de la 
poesia chilena a fines del siglo XIX y co- 
mienzos del XX. En cambio, Elliot se acerca 
a la poesia de Gabriela Mistral con ob- 
servaciones perspicaces y certeras. Senala, 
por ejemplo, el efecto saludable del ruralis- 
mo de Desolacién en un momento en que 
la fiebre modernista conducia a los poetas 
menores a confundir el estilo con la simple 
ornamentacién. Destaca, asimismo, el fon- 
do chileno de la poesia erédtica de Gabriela 
Mistral, su “elemental” condicién campesi- 
na en que se mezcla la fuerza pasional, el 
supersticioso afan de posesién magica, la 
veleidad, el dolor, la ternura arrebatada de 
un temperamento lirico de indole primitiva. 

Vicente Huidobro y Pablo de Rokha son 
objeto de recatada y no siempre efectiva 
consideracién por parte del antologista. No 
discute Elliot el problema de las fuentes 
literarias y filoséficas de los famosos Mani- 
festos de Huidobro, ni se plantea la necesi- 
dad que existe de revalorizar la aportacién 
de Huidobro a la poesia y al ambiente lite- 
rario chilenos ahora que el fetichismo ca- 
racteristico de sus espectaculares campanas 
ha perdido toda virulencia. En cuanto a de 
Rokha, sefiala su “robustez y vigor elemen- 
tal innegable” y le adscribe a su obra una 
funcién directora en la época inicial del 
ruralismo, junto a la poesia de Gabriela 
Mistral, pero no destaca el papel que jugé 
de Rokha en los origenes del movimiento 
surrealista chileno. A Pablo Neruda el au- 
tor se acerca en actitud de medium: tocado 
por la magia del poeta, funciona con él y 
se atreve a poetizar lo que otro critico hu- 
biese dicho en prosa en dos o tres notas 
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bibliograticas. No se ocupa Elliot del Canto 
General ni de las Odas elementales. Para 
él, Neruda vive primordialmente en el 
mundo surrealista de Residencia en la 
tierra. 

E] resto del prdlogo, dedicado al estudio 
de la poesia chilena de los ultimos veinte 
afios, es fascinante por sus atisbos, sus su- 
gerencias, sus omisiones y su desorden. 
Elliot se refiere de modo muy somero a 
Omar Caceres, Julio Barrenechea. Rosamel 
del Valle y Juvencio Valle. Sin respetar nin- 
guna secuencia cronoldgica y, al parecer, 
guiado por un sistema de clasificacion esté- 
tica que no explica ni llega a ser consistente, 
nombra a los siguiente poetas: Braulio 
Arenas, Jorge Caceres, Gémez Correa, Teo- 
filo Cid, Eduardo Anguita, Humberto Diaz 
Casanueva, Oscar Castro, Nicanor Parra, 
Gonzalo Rojas, Aldo Torres, Luis Oyarzun, 
Gustavo Ossorio, Enrique Lihn, Venancio 
Lisboa, Miguel Arteche, Alberto Rubio, 
David Rosenmann Taub, Hernan Valdés, 
Jorge Teillier, Armando Uribe y Efrain 

arquero. 

A pesar de las objeciones expuestas, la 
Amologhe de Elliot posee algunos méritos 
innegables: su voluntad y empefo de anali- 
zar la poesia en un plano que supera la 
simple resefia partidarista, el sentido de 
seleccién estricta, sin caer en la pedanteria, 
y el material bibliografico que, aunque in- 
completo, es siempre novedoso. No creo que 
su prélogo llega a definir la poesia chilena 
del siglo XX. En cambio, las muestras que 
de esta poesia se ofrecen son, en general, 
de invariable excelencia y en si prueban 
que, aunque tedricamente indefinida, la 
produccién lirica de Chile constituye una 
de las realidades mas fascinantes de la ex- 
presién literaria del mundo hispanico con- 
temporaneo. 

Univ. of California 


Parmer, THomas W., Search for a Latin 
American Policy. Gainesville: Univ. of 
Florida Press, 1957. 217 pp. $4.50. 

Dr. Palmer’s book is published _post- 
humously, but it would be misleading to 
assume it must be praised because of this. 
The book stands on its own feet as one of 
the most solidly realistic, yet sympathetic, 
treatments of the Latin American area this 
reviewer has ever read. The reader is left 
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with a feeling of great loss that the author 
could not have made the many contribu- 
tions for which his insight and experience 
qualified him. 

The major purpose of the author is to 
reexamine much, but not all, of the known 
data on Latin America and, using “the en- 
lightened national interests of [the United 
States] as the paramount consideration,” 
define what United States policy should 
be. Dr. Palmer recognizes that the greater 
security concern with which we regard cer- 
tain other areas of the world, such as the 
Far East or South East Asia, is bound to 
cause us to pay somewhat more attention to 
them than to Latin America. In this respect, 
he is not a crusader; his approach to the 
problem of the relative indifference toward 
Latin America in this country is so moder- 
ate that, in an age in which we tend not to 
be impressed with arguments not stated in 
superlatives, his discussion may seem pallid. 
Withal, he argues that this indifference 
must disappear, since the challenge to 
American security is not limited to those 
geographic areas closer to the Soviet Union. 
The prognoses in this regard stand up well, 
over the perspective of two brief—but how 
rapidly-moving!—years. It is evident that 
Dr. Palmer's book has not been read by 
those situated where it counts. 


This is not the only useful area of dis- 
cussion, however. Chapters on _ ideas 
(“Yankee Images of Latin America”, and 
“A Meeting of the Minds”) are alone 
worth the price of admission. Both are 
handsomely done, and quite exciting to the 
reader who enjoys unique argument and 
analysis. In the latter chapter, Dr. Palmer 

ints up most of the obvious reasons for 
Lotin misunderstanding of, or failure to 
get along with, the United States. He 
places in useful perspective the suggestion, 
which many specialists would be likely to 
make, that the failure of the United States 
to continue to provide challenging ideas as 
grist for Latin Americans’ intellectual mills 
has cost it dearly in terms of leadership. 

Dr. Palmer discusses four countries in 
somewhat more detail: Guatemala, as a 
“Dilemma and Responsibility”; Bolivia, as a 
“Calculated Risk” in which the United 
States has chosen to face a social issue 
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rather than run from it as it did in Guate- 
mala; Argentina, in which we attempted 
the impossible with Perén, and succeeded 
in making ourselves look exceedingly fool- 
ish; and Brazil, in which the very vigor of 
the society and economy threatens to tear 
the country (and our very prestige in 
Latin America as well) apart unless we 
adopt policies which are more relevant to 
the problems to be surmounted. Dr. Palmer 
clearly wished to adopt a balanced position 
on a difficult matter, the intervention of the 
United States in the Guatemalan affair of 
1954. He introduces some evidence which 
is new, to this writer's knowledge; he ac- 
cepts as valid certain American positions 
which have been questioned by some, in- 
cluding this writer in a published study. 
But he seems not to adopt a final judg- 
ment which is entirely relevant. His com- 
ment, “But what is suggested here is that 
the manner in which the objective was 
accomplished was one that did little good 
for United States—Latin American rela- 
tions,” seems much too mild under the 
circumstances. The Organization of Ameri- 
can States receives rather brief treatment in 
his discussion, although the slighting man- 
ner in which it was treated by the United 
States in this incident seemed altogether 
indicative of “Yankee” views of the Latin 
American area. 

This somewhat idealized view of policy 
and behavior carries through the book. 
Two chapters, “Defining Yankee Interven- 
tion,” and “The Dynamism of Private En- 
terprise,” seems particularly to fall into this 
difhiculty, in this reviewer's estimation. In 
his final chapter, however, he appears some- 
how to backtrack from the picture which 
he has drawn of private foreign investment 
in the area. Yet a North American conserva- 
tive businessman could read this analysis 
without any feeling that he had received 
other than the mildest reproof. One won- 
ders if this is entirely justifiable. 


A final comment, on literary grounds, 
seems in order. The writing is somewhat 
uneven. Transitions are frequently rather 
abrupt, particularly in the private enter- 
prise chapter. But this does little to lessen 
the real value of the book. The undeniable 
fact is that the book represents the fruit 
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of Dr. Palmer's thought and experience 
over a period which spanned most of his 
life. In this perspective, style is relatively 
unimportant under whatever circumstances. 

This is not a book that is likely to lose 
value because of the movement of events. 
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Its slice of the whole picture is one which 
will continue to be rewarding to those wish- 
ing a social scientist's overview of the area 
fo many years to come. 


Puitie B. Tayior, Jr. 


Tulane Univ. 
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Conducted by Marjorie C. Jounston* 


TESTING IN THE LANGUAGE LABORATORY: 
A LABORATORY EXPERIMENT IN SPANISH PRONUNCIATION 


Henry W. Hoce 
Indiana University 


A very appreciable number of foreign 
language departments now have the facili- 
ties of a language laboratory* available for 
use as a language-learning aid. A recent 
bulletin issued by the United States Office 
of Education indicates that some 240 lab- 
oratories were in operation during the 
school year 1957-58 at the college level, 
and more than 60 laboratory installations 
were reported at the high school level.* 
The trend in this field is such that the 
number of installations will surely double 
this year in the colleges, and may well be 
increased threefold in the high schools. 
Another recent bulletin issued by the Of- 
fice of Education makes specific reference 
to the potential value of the language lab- 
oratory in the high school foreign language 
program.” These bulletins will be of con- 
siderable interest to any language teacher, 
and should also prove to be useful as a 
source of reliable confirmation if cited by 
the teacher in discussions with administra- 
tive authorities on this subject. 

The author's intention in this article, 
however, is not that of presenting a defense 
for the language laboratory as a teaching 
aid; nor is it desirable to set forth here a 
detailed description of the several teaching 
techniques which may be used in the lab- 
oratory.’ This article is intended primarily 
for teachers who now have language lab- 
oratory equipment available or who plan to 
have such equipment in the near future. 

Of the many teaching services rendered 
by the laboratory, one is the undeniably 
desirable possibility of presenting complete- 
ly consistent and uniform test exercises to 
the student. Briefly, the factors involved 
here are these: 


* Teachers are urged to send materials or re- 
quests and suggestions for materials to Miss 


ie USOE, DHEW, Washington 25, 
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a) The test material (a dictation exer- 
cise, for example) may be presented to 
several groups of students in a precisely 
identical form; the material may thus be 
given to several sections of the same class, 
or to students of various levels for compari- 
son, with the certainty that the scoring or 
comparison is valid. We all know that it is 
impossible to deliver our example dicta- 
tion test several times without variation in 
inflection, pronunciation, and timing: all 
very important factors in this type of test. 

b) Our dictation exercise may be record- 
ed in a voice unknown to all students. This 
is of obvious value in multi-section courses; 
and the use of a native voice naturally pro- 
vides a check on the adequacy of classroom 
teaching methods. It is relatively simple to 
find an opportunity to prepare a native- 
voice tape recording to be used at the prop- 
er moment weeks or months later, and the 
tape recording allows a control of the exer- 
cise (planned vocabulary, timing of items, 
re-recording of slips of the tongue) other- 
wise impossible. 

c) A final advantage of the tape-recorded 
test exercise is the individually adjustable 
volume for each student Cif individual 
headsets are available); in many if not all 
classrooms, we cannot assume that the stu- 
dent in the back row is receiving the oral 
material with the same clarity and volume 
as the student in the front row. The use of 
headsets also removes most of the disturb- 
ance created by random noise; and the 
headset installed in an individual student 
booth represents a nearly perfect testing 
situation from the point of view of acous- 
tics. 

And now, in order to lay claim to im- 
partiality, let us mention the disadvantages 
of the testing procedure described. The 
teacher will discover that student scores for 
a given exercise may be lower in the lab- 
oratory test than in the classroom-conducted 
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test, even if both exercises are given in the 
same native voice, equally unknown to 
each group of students. The student, it 
seems, derives a certain amount of useful 
information from the facial expression, lip 
movements, and gestures of the speaker. 
This information is lost to the student in 
the tape recording. It is of course lost to all 
students, so that the comparative scoring 
remains perfectly valid, and absolute scor- 
ing is valid if the results of the personal test 
and the tape test are not scored for com- 
parison. 

It seems quite clear, in short, that we 
have a valuable testing facility in the lan- 
guage laboratory; for this reason, the lab- 
oratory will logically serve as a valuable 
potential source of experimental data on 
the efficacy of certain teaching methods and 
techniques. No language teacher needs to 
be told that there is no paucity of sugges- 
tions as to how to introduce, explain or 
develop this or that linguistic skill. Many 
ta suggestions have appeared in the 
pages of this and similar journals, and 
every experienced teacher has developed a 
set of personal techniques for handling 
many language teaching problems. The 
teaching profession, however, lacks objec- 
tive data indicative of the relative merits of 
different techniques; it lacks concrete evi- 
dence of the relative significance of inter- 
related linguistic skills Chow vocabulary 
drill affects comprehension, how syntax 
control affects translation ability, and the 
like); the profession, in short, is handi- 
capped by the absence of objectively de- 
veloped criteria concerning the relative sig- 
nificance and results achieved by estab- 
lished and proposed teaching techniques. 
This is in part a natural consequence of 
the nature of the subject matter. Experi- 
mental data are not easily acquired in the 
language teaching field; one is often forced 
to report and receive information in the 
form of subjective opinion. This is valua- 
ble information, to be sure; yet a body of 
objective supporting data would in some 
cases provide a method of demonstrating 
the results of a technique beyond all ques- 
tion, and in all cases this type of data 
could not fail to be a very useful supple- 
ment to an expressed opinion. 

The remaining paragraphs of this article 
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are devoted to the description of a very 
simple laboratory experiment designed to 
produce information on the influence of 
student pronunciation on his ability to 
comprehend oral Spanish. The author 
hopes that this experiment may be used as 
a general pattern for teachers who wish to 
perform additional experimental] exercises 
in the language laboratory. For subsequent 
and more ambitious exercises the teacher 
may wish to adopt some of the suggestions 
presented for the improvement of control 
and evaluation procedures. 

The experiment described was conduct- 
ed in the Spanish Department at Indiana 
University. The general method, all broad 
linguistic principles involved, and the sug- 
gested improvements in procedure, how- 
ever, are applicable to any language in 
which a certain degree of oral competence 
is established as an objective of the course 
of study. During the first semester of the 
1957-58 school year, all Spanish students 
in the elementary sections participated in 
a language laboratory program. Each stu- 
dent reported to the laboratory for one half- 
hour exercise each week in addition to his 
regular class periods. The taped material 

resented in the laboratory program was 
te on classroom text used in all sections, 
and generally took the form of dictation or 
comprehension exercises, scored and _ re- 
turned to the student by his instructor. In 
response to the general dissatisfaction 
voiced by students on the results obtained 
in these test exercises, a special review 
course on pronunciation was offered to our 
elementary students during the period No- 
vember 5—November 16, 1957. During 
these twelve days, 31 half-hour periods 
were made available in the language lab- 
oratory for use by the S-101 students. All 
students participated on an entirely volun- 
tary basis. Since the laboratory was quite 
crowded with other regularly scheduled 
activities, the half-hour sessions were of 
necessity scheduled at hours inconvenient 
for many students. In the announcement of 
the special laboratory course handed to the 
students by their instructors, no reference 
whatever was made to the fact that data 
was to be collected or tabulated, and no 
indication was given that any test exercises 
were involved. The materials used for the 


laboratory course were taped and disc-re- 
corded exercises of the manual: Spanish 
Pronunciation: A Language Laboratory 
Manual.* This manual presents a syste- 
matic coverage of Spanish pronunciation; 
all exercises are recorded with pauses for 
student repetition, and commentary on the 
phonetic principles involved accompanies 
the text of the exercises. In the special 
laboratory course, however, the students re- 
ceived and worked with the drill material 
only, issued in mimeographed sheets; the 
Manual.‘ This manual presents a system- 
atic coverage of Spanish pronunciation; 
LP recording or six five-inch tapes, with a 
total running time in either version of ap- 
proximately 45 minutes. 

A departmental aural comprehension 
exercise was given to al] elementary stu- 
dents as one of the regularly scheduled lab- 
oratory exercises shortly before the special 
review course was offered. A similar com- 
prehension test was scheduled to be given 
on November 18, and it was decided that 
since the review course would be completed 
by this date, it would be possible to com- 
pare scores on the before—and—after com- 
prehension tests as a partial but valid 
check of the effectiveness of the laboratory 
course. The before—and—after scores of 
students not taking the laboratory course 
would serve as a control factor. As a further 
check of results, a preliminary dictation 
test was given to all students volunteering 
for the course, to be compared with anoth- 
er test given to each volunteer as the final 
exercise of the review course. The entire 
laboratory experiment, consequently, con- 
sisted of: a) a preliminary dictation test; 
b) six half-hour laboratory sessions, cover- 
ing Parts I to VI of the Pronunciation 
Manual; c) a final dictation test; and d) 
supplementary and control data derived 
from the two aural comprehension tests. 
It was assumed at first that each student 
would be able to devote ten half-hour 
periods to laboratory drill. It soon become 
apparent that the limited total number of 
periods available, the inconvenient hours 
for these periods, and the restriction per- 
mittine only two half-hour sessions in anv 
one dav would make this impossible. A 
minimum of six sessions was established. 
allowing one session for completion of 
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each section of the Manual. The exercises 
in this manual call for repeated student 
auditing, recording and playback, and 
should require a minimum of two sessions 
for each of the six sections. This was an 
unfortunate limitation in our experiment. 

Table I shows student participation in 
the review course by section number, and 
indicates the percentage of students com- 
pleting Part IH, Part IV, and Part VI of 
the Manual. It will be observed that a 
very high percentage of the total number of 
students finished as many as four sections 
of the six. Unfortunately, a departmental 
mid-semester examination conflicted with 
three half-hour laboratory periods; this 
certainly prevented several students from 
completing Parts V and VI of the course. 
The comparative data were compiled from 
the scores of the 38 students who completed 
the entire laboratory course; of this num- 
ber, three did not take the preliminary dic- 
tation test. One instructor was unable to 
supply the scores of his students for Aural 
Comprehension I, and these students were 
eliminated from the comparative compre- 
hension data. 

Complete information was finally tabu- 
lated for 33 students in the comprehension 
comparison, and for 35 students in the dic- 
tation tests. The comparative comprehen- 
sion scores appear in Table 2. A distinct 
improvement is noted for those students 
participating in the laboratory course, ap- 
parently attributable only to this factor. All 
students, to be sure, scored higher on 
Aural II than on Aural I; but the increase 
for non-laboratory students is 1.5; for lab- 
oratory students, it is 4.0 Chighest possible 
score: 20). The difference, 2.5 or 12%%, 
must be the result of the one variant factor: 
the laboratory review course. It occurred 
to the author that the voluntary nature of 
the laboratory course might distort the re- 
sults, since one might imagine that only 
the better or more ambitious students would 
be willing to volunteer for the additional 
non-credit work. This may be true in the 
abstract; but at the time of the first labora- 
tory session, the volunteer group as a whole 
possessed average and median scores in 
oral achievement indicating a level pre- 
cisely equal to that of the entire S-101 
student group. 
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In the dictation test, a series of 15 Span- 
ish words was first recorded. Most of the 
words in this list were not a part of the 
students’ Spanish vocabulary. This test was 
designed to emphasize sound-recognition 
rather than word-recognition. The ambigu- 
ous Spanish Il-y, b-v, c-z and h- were avoid- 
ed. The second part of the dictation test 
was composed of five short phrases, read as 
breath-groups (without pause between 
words). The words used in this part were 
necessarily familiar to the students. The 
recording was made in a native voice un- 
familiar to all students. This very simple 
test is as follows: 


1. amo l. en este caso 

2. luna 2. para los otros 
3. techo 3. con un amigo 
4. oso 4+. un libro de espanol 
5. traigo 5. zno es verdad? 
6. teniente 

corTo 

8. visitante (b or v counted as correct 
9. pastel 

10. pantalon 

11. patadita 

12. reja 

13. picaro 

14. tejado 

15. relampago 


Such a test would of course be absurdly 
simple if these words had appeared in the 
class text and were a part of the students’ 
working vocabulary. The student had only 
the Spanish sounds to use as his guide, 
however; for this reason the results show 
the attempt made by the student to describe 
Spanish sounds in writing, rather than the 
ability to recognize known vocabulary 
items. A brief report of the type and fre- 
quency of the errors made may be of some 
interest. The total number of errors has 
been divided into several broad phonetic 
categories and a comparison indicated be- 
tween Dictation I (before the laboratory 
course) and Dictation II Cafter the labora- 
tory course). These details appear as Table 
3. 

The dictation scores after the laboratory 
course show a 20% reduction in errors 
made. It would have been desirable in this 
phase of the experiment to form a separate 
control group which would take the dicta- 
tion tests at the same time as the laboratory 
group, but would not take part in the lab 
oratory exercises. This was unfortunately 
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not feasible in our test situation. In addi- 
tion to the total-error tabulation shown in 
Table 3, a complete analysis of all dictation 
errors according to phonetic category and 
with details of the exact nature of each 
error was attempted; this produced several 
rather complicated tabulations. 

As a possibly useful sample of this meth- 
od of recording this type of data for inspec- 
tion or analysis, we present one of these 
tabulation charts (Table 4). This table 
shows the errors made in the initial conso- 
nants of Dictation I. Note that the total 
number of errors (80) is the only informa- 
tion reported in Table 2. In order to be 
able to generalize on the relative order of 
difhculty of Spanish sounds from the point 
of view of the student's ability to recognize 
and identify these sounds (not his ability 
to reproduce them orally, which is another 
matter), the dictation tests formulated to 
supply the data should be quite compre- 
hensive: all of the consonants which may 
occur initially should be represented; all 
common diphthongs should appear; and all 
vowels should be included in both stressed 
and unstressed positions. This would re- 
quire a series of dictation tests. As you have 
seen, our effort here was limited to the 
evaluation of the dictation results from the 
standpoint of comparative achievement. 

The results of this modest and imperfect 
experiment give a certain amount of ob- 
jective support to several important theo- 
retical considerations in language learning. 
It is obvious that the validity of the follow- 
ing observations would be enhanced by the 
production of additional experimental data. 
It seems logical to assume that the student 
will remember vocabulary much more 
readily if he acquires a reasonable accurate 
mental sound-picture of Spanish words; 
otherwise, the student is memorizing a se- 
quence of letters for each word, with no 
supporting information to aid him in estab- 
lishing the correct sequence of letters. This 
will explain the common and phonetically 
illogical errors of the sies for seis, viente for 
veinte, orto for otro type. A systematic cov- 
erage of the orthographic values of Spanish 
sounds accompanied by sufficient drill exer- 
cises to ensure a proper mastery of this re- 
lationship should prove to be a valuable 
preliminary to the student's contact with 
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the formalized text-book material. The 
word preliminary is significant, since it also 
appears that a great deal of damage is ac- 
complished by the student's early acquisi- 
tion of a faulty set of phonetic values. The 
student, we suspect, tends to memorize an 
“Americanized” phonetic picture for the 
vocabulary of his first lessons; the anticipa- 
tory oral classroom repetition of new vocab- 
ulary words, while useful, probably does 
not serve to prevent the formation of the 
faulty sound image. The author has often 
observed in laboratory drill exercises, for 
example, that a student will correctly imi- 
tate the open o sound of the master record- 
ing in Spanish words which he does not 
know (ostra, etc.), but that his previously 
memorized pronunciation overrides the 
model pronunciation is such familiar words 
as sol, costar (in which the student will 
use an American long 0). This is especially 
noticeable when the printed words are 
available to the student. If this line of rea- 
soning is accepted, it is clear that an effort 
to implant the proper sound: images in the 
student’s mind before the false images have 
developed is a most worthwhile project. 
The Spanish sounds which are the most 
difficult for the student to identify will be 
shown in the tabulation of errors made in 
dictation tests of the type described above, 
and these sounds should of course receive 
priority. Of possibly even greater signifi- 
cance for the student is the improved 
comprehension of oral Spanish which may 
result from the development of a more 
precise mental picture of Spanish sounds. 
It is admitted that the student may easily 
make himself understood in Spanish even 
though his own pronunciation is quite 
faulty; there appears to be no necessity to 
insist that the student must pronounce his 
own Spanish perfectly (although this may 
serve as a theoretical objective). If the 
student cannot identify Spanish words as 
spoken by a native, however, his progress in 
oral comprehension will be slow and pain- 
ful. This principle may be demonstrated 
very easily: a recording of several Spanish 
words spoken by a Spaniard is required 
(the words of the simple dictation test men- 
tioned in this article will serve very well 
for this purpose). From this recording, the 
students are asked to write the word traigo, 
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for example; a considerable percentage of 
any group of elementary students will fail 
to write the word correctly, assuming that 
it has not appeared in the class text. Typi- 
cal errors are trigo, triego, traego, thrigo, 
triho, tricho. In order to make the spelling 
of the word clear to the students, it is only 
necessary to mispronounce it. An aspirated 
t, an Americanized r, a relaxed i in the ai 
diphthong, and an occlusive g will be cor- 
rectly identified and written, usually with- 
out hesitation, as the word traigo. We 
know, unfortunately, that the Spanish- 
speaking person will not produce this pro- 
nunciation is his speech. 

In conclusion: he data produced by the 
laboratory experiment described in this 
article tend to support the theory that early 
and sustained attention given to student 
pronunciation may well increase the stu- 
dent's ability to comprehend the spoken 
language. This sound-identification training 
should be conducted systematically, prefer- 
ably by means of planned drill exercises. 
The exercises should be made available to 
the student at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, and may be most effective if present- 
ed before any contact with the classroom 
text. These exercises may be most efficient- 
ly conducted in the language laboratory by 
the use of special recordings. 

The author hopes that teachers who now 
have or will soon acquire the necessary 
equipment will give some thought to the 
opportunity provided to conduct similar 
experiments; for the data produced by 
properly conducted experiments will cer- 
tainly provide useful information for the 
teacher and the profession, and may lead 
to the development of more efficient teach- 
ing techniques. 


Table 1: Student Participation 


Part II Part IV Part VI 
Completed Completed Completed 
8 
7 


Section 


15 
6 
10 
2 
6 


2 

3 5 
4 4 3 
5 12 
6 5 
7 7 
8 
9 3 
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10 6 6 
11 8 8 
Totals 80 63 
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5 
6 
38 


Table 2: Aural Comprehension Scores 


Compre- Compre- 


Student hension I hension II Difference 


12 13 
15 13 
17 
14 18 
9 14.5 
17 19 
14 16 
16 20 
5 16.5 
15.5 18 
14 18 
10 15.5 
12 14 
10 1] 
17 19 
1] 17 
12 

7 

16 

17 

1] 

8 

18 

8 

1] 


5 
Ave. score 12.2 15.1 


Maximum possible score: 
Number of students +-: 
Number of students 
Unchanged: 


Median Scores 
Aural I Aural II 


All Students 12.0 13.5 
Lab. Students 12.0 16.0 


+1 
—2 


46 


44 
45.5 
42 
42 
44 

411.5 


Table 3: Dictation Errors 


Interior 
Initial Interior and Final 
Conso- and Final Conso- 
nants Vowels nants Totals 


Dictation I 80 166 87 334 
Dictation II 77 132 55 264 


Table 4 


Dictation Analysis I: Initial Consonants® 


t-5 cCk)-1 
th-l p3 
»  br37  gr7 pr7 dr7 tr7 62 
V-B, d4 
C,CK) 
Grand Total: 


NOTES 


* We propose that the term “language laboratory” 
be ap lied 1 to any integrated electronic recording 
and playback system allowing for group and in- 
dividual student use. These operations usually re- 
quire a fixed installation, ordinarily isolated from 
other classroom activities by the use of student 
booths or a separate “lab” room. 

1 Foreign Lawguage Laboratories in Schools and 
Colleges, Bulletin 1959, No. 3. Washington, 
D.C., U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Office of Education, 1958. Pre- 
pared by Marjorie C. Johnston, Specialist for 
Foreign Languages, and Catherine C. Seerley, 
Research Assistant. 

2 Modern Foreign Languages in the High School, 
Bulletin 1958, No. 16. Issued by the agency cited 
above, edited by Marjorie C. Johnston. This 
bulletin reproduces the proceedings of a Govern- 
ment-sponsored conference held May 8-10, 1957. 
The section devoted specifically to the language 
laboratory appears on pages 65-72 of this bulletin. 
3 The author hopes to present a useful discussion 
of these points in a forthcoming article. 

4 This Manual and the recorded text have now 
been published by Wilmac Recorders, Inc., 
Pasadena, California. 

5 The entry L; indicates that the sound 1 ap- 
peared once as an initial consonant in the test: 
P; means that the p occurred initially four times. 
The t and the number 5 (t-5) in the first divi- 
sion across from Py indicates that the students 
incorrectly identified » as t in a total of four 
cases. 


|_| 
2 
3 | 
4 L 0 
5 1 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 +2.5 
1] 44 
12 45.5 
13 42 
14 +1 
15 42 
16 16 
17 44 
18 43 
19 0 
20 
2 43 
| 22 43 
23 
24 45 
25 42 
2% 13 
27 12 17 45 
28 7 9 12 
39 13 18 45 
30 3 175 +445 
3] 14 15 4] 
32 15 14 
+2.9 
20 
7 
5 
44.0 
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THE NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT OF 1958 


The following publications of the Office 
of Education explain services of interest 
to modern foreign language teachers: 

School Life, Official Journal of the Office 
of Education, published monthly, Septem- 
ber through May. Subscription $1 per year, 
single copies 15 c., from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. The Oct.- 
Nov. 1958 issue gives a full report of the 
provisions of Public Law 85-864. The Sept. 
issue contains a summary of the Office of 
Education program of research and services 
in foreign language teaching. 

Higher Education, Monthly Publication 
of the U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Office of Education, 
Higher Education Division. Subscription 
75. a year, single copies 10c., from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 


D.C. The Oct. 1958 issue was devoted to 
the National Defense Education Act of 
1958 and to other aspects of Federal educa- 
tional legislation. Subsequent issues have 
reported progress in the administration of 
the Higher Education titles of the new Act. 

The National Defense Language Devel- 
opment Program Authorized by the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958. 
Leaflet available gratis from the Division of 
Higher Education, Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Foreign Language Laboratories in 
Schools and Colleges. Bulletin 1959, No. 
3. Reports information obtained in coopera- 
tion with the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America for school year 1957-58. 
86 pp. 35. May be ordered from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Government 


Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES GRADES 7-12 


The State Department of Education, 
Hartford, Connecticut, issued in Sept. 1958 
a new curriculum bulletin, Foreign Lan- 
guages Grades 7-12, which will be invalu- 
able to teachers who are working on cur 
riculum committees or revising courses of 
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Filomena C. Peloro, Supervisor of 
Foreign Languages, Hackensack Public 
Schools, Hackensack, New Jersey, calls at- 
tention to the 1959 catalogue of the Es- 
copel Co., 362 Franklin Street, Bloomfield, 
New Jersey. She says, “for teachers wish- 
ing to introduce aural-oral teaching with 
the visual aid of slides and filmstrips, I 
strongly recommend the slides of Spain list 
ed in this catalogue. The guide Fspaia, the 
Viajar Series, Emocionario de Espaiia and 
La fiesta de toros offer factual and back- 
ground information about the views, monu- 
ments and festivities pictured in these 
slides. All filmstrips are accompanied by a 


study. A 24-member State Advisory Com- 
mittee on Foreign Language Instruction, 
whose chairman was Professor Arthur M. 
Sclvi of Teachers College of Connecticut, 
prepared the material for publication. 
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text in Spanish, or may be used with the 
biographies listed: e.g., Cristébal Coldn, 
Hernan Cortés, Francisco Pizarro. The 
Don Quijote filmstrips serve as an excel- 
lent basis for the aural-oral introduction of 
this novel in high school or college classes.” 

The 9-page catalogue is free upon re- 
quest. All the books, maps, slides, filmstrips, 
regional dolls, and other realia are imported 
from Spain. General categories are (1) the 
land and the people, (2) history and great 
figures, (3) literature and famous authors, 
(4) the arts, (5) language, and (6) teach- 
ing aids for the elementary school. 
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PAN AMERICAN UNION PUBLICATIONS 


Diccionario de la Literatura Latinoameri- 
cana. Chile. Washington 6, D.C., Pan 
American Union, 1958. 234 pp. 75c. A 
bio-bibliographical dictionary of Chilean 
dictionary, followed by a bibliography of 
Chilean letters. The second in the series 
of similar volumes being published by 


the PAU. 


The following are of interest to teachers 
or college students who like to read social 
science literature in Spanish. 


Una Politica Econémica Externa Para el 
Siglo Veinte. Washington, D.C., Pan 
American Union, 1958. 93 pp. 50c. 


Daniels, Marietta. Estudios y Conocimien- 
tos en Accion. Washington D.C., Pan 
American Union, 1958. 96 pp. ill. $1. 
The story of how information is gathered 
and diffused by the Pan American 
Union. 


Principios de las Ciencias Naturales Sele- 
ccionados para la Ensenanza Secundaria. 
Edited by W. Edgar Martin, translated 
by O. Frota-Pessoa. Washington, D.C., 
Pan American Union, 1958. 48 pp. 25c. 
Very simple and quite condensed. Covers 
biology, zoology, botany, genetics, tax- 
onomy, ecology, geology, chemistry, and 
geography. 


Tratamiento de las Enfermedades de los 
Animales (Guia para Maestros de Agri- 
cultura). Washington, D.C., Pan Ameri- 
can Union, 1958. 71 pp. 50c. 


Mire, Joseph. La Educacion del Trabajador 
en los Estados Unidos. Washington, 
D.C., Pan American Union, 1958, 198 
pp. 75c¢. 
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“THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL TODAY” 


This is the title of one of the most sig- 
nificant books on education ever to be pub- 
lished in our country. Issued under the 
McGraw-Hill imprint on Jan. 28, 1959, it 
has 140 pp. and sells for $1.00 paperbound 
and $2.95 in cloth. Every American teacher 
should read this book, as should all our citi- 
zens who are aware of the crisis in Ameri- 
can education. In his country-wide study of 
American high schools, James B. Conant, 
former president of Harvard University, ex- 

resses his conviction that our system of 
public high schools is 
basically capable of meeting the educational 
needs of the nation’s youth. At the same 
time Dr. Conant calls upon school boards, 
school staffs, and interested citizens for 
renewed efforts to improve the schools still 
further and makes twenty-one specific rec- 
ommendations for our public 
high schools. The Conant report seems al- 
most certain to make educational history. 

Center of attention in the Conant report 
is the public “comprehensive” high school— 
so called because it offers education to all 
the youth of the community, of whatever 
level of scholastic ability, academic or voca- 
tional interest, or social or economic back- 
ground. Dr. Conant finds in such a school 
values that lie at the very heart of American 
democracy, and his recommendations seek 
to preserve them. 

The distinguished educator and former 
United States Ambassador to the Federal 
Republic of Germany in recent years has 
observed and analyzed European systems 
of education at first hand. On the basis of 
this experience he strongly endorses our 
American system of local control of schools 
by local school boards. He flatly rejects the 
dein from some quarters that we should 
reorganize our schools along lines followed 
in Europe, where advanced education is 
restricted to an intellectual elite Cusually 
selected by competitive examination at age 
ten or eleven) and where the entire school 
system of a country is controlled by the 
state or national government. 

After personally visiting schools in eight- 
een states, Dr. Conant says, “I can sum up 
my conclusions in a few sentences. The 


number of small high schools must be 


drastically reduced through district reorgan- 
ization. Aside from this important change, 
I believe no radical alteration in the basic 
pattern of American education is necessary 
in order to improve our public high schools. 

“If the more than fifty schools I have 
visited, all of which have a good reputation, 
are at all representative of American public 
high schools, | think one general criticism 
would be in order: the academically talent- 
ed student, as a rule, is not being sufficient- 
ly challenged, does not work hard enough, 
and his or her program of academic subjects 
is not of sufficient range. 

“The able boys too often specialize in 
mathematics and science to the exclusion 
of foreign languages and to the neglect of 
English and social studies. The able girls, 
on the other hand, too often avoid mathe- 
matics and science as well as the foreign 
languages. A correction of this situation in 
many instances will depend upon an al- 
tered attitude of the community quite as 
much as upon action by a school board or 
the school administrators.” 

Dr. Conant’s study, which is to continue 
for at least another year, is being adminis- 
tered as a grant to the Educational Testing 
Service, a non-profit organization servin 
the school and college field from its head- 
quarters in Princeton, New Jersey. 

During the past several months Dr. 
Conant has participated in a number of 
meetings arranged by the National Citizens 
Council for Better Schools. These have 
given him a chance to discuss school prob- 
lems in individual states with educators, 
public officials and local residents. 

As a prelude to his detailed recommen- 
dations, Dr. Conant notes that all but a few 
of the high schools he visited had graduat- 
ing classes of at least 100. This he regards 
as a minimum size for educational and 
financial efficiency, and he calls for the 
elimination of the small high school, 
through consolidation and district reorgani- 
zation, as a “top priority” in those states 
that have not yet carried out this process as 
far as geography permits. 

In his specific and numbered recom- 
mendations, Dr. Conant sets out a program 
of studies that would be taken by every 
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student in high school, regardless of aca- 
demic ability. This he considers a basic 
education and preparation for citizenship 
that all should have. The program would 
take about half of the classroom time of all 
students. It would cover four years of Eng- 
lish; three or four years of social studies, in- 
cluding two years of history and a senior 
course in American problems or American 
government; one year of mathematics in 
the ninth grade and one year of science. 
This adds up to nine or ten courses with 
homework in all four years. 

This basic program would be supple- 
mented by either vocational or academic 
electives. In the vocational fields such pro- 
rams might be carpentry or electronics 
Tae boys and secretarial training or home 
economics for girls. These would be pri- 
marily for students who do not intend to 
pursue academic subjects beyond the high 
school. In addition, says Dr. Conant, “all 
students should be urged to include art and 
music in their elective programs.” 

For the academically talented students, 
estimated on a national basis at about fif- 
teen percent of the total, Dr. Conant urges 
an election of stiffer programs, especially 
in languages and mathematics. In addition 
to the four years of English and three years 
of social studies required for all students, 
he says “the following program should be 
strongly beara as a minimum: four 
years of mathematics, four years of one 
foreign language and three years of science; 
a total of eighteen courses with homework. 
This program will require at least fifteen 
hours of homework each week.” 

In another and related recommendation 
covering highly gifted students, Dr. Conant 
says that these exceptionally bright stu- 
dents need still further challenges. He 
suggests that while they are still in high 
school they be allowed to take some college- 
level courses for possible advanced stand- 
ing when they get to college. 

After pointing out that his primary in- 
terest in the present report is in school or- 
ganization and curriculum, rather than 

dagogic methods, Dr. Conant says, “I 

ardly need to emphasize the importance of 
experimentation and the desirability of in- 
novation in all phases of education.” As to 
the problem of putting some of his recom- 
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mendations into effect, Dr. Conant says 
that certain recommendations “can only be 
effective if a majority of the teachers are 
convinced of their wisdom.” 

On the ever-present school problem of 
how to deal with differences in learning 
ability among the students, Dr. Conant 
recommends ability grouping in individual 
subjects rather than a general grouping 
among all students. He says certain stu- 
dents may be below average in particular 
subjects but may do very well in others. 
For very slow readers he recommends spe- 
cial classes geared to the speed at which 
they can move. 

By way of maintaining the democratic 
values of the public high school, Dr. Co- 
nant recommends a homeroom that con- 
tains a cross-section group of all students, 
which would be kept intact throughout the 
four years of high school. He observes that 
“one of the highly important objectives of 
the comprehensive high school is the de- 
velopment of a mutual respect and under- 
standing among students with different 
abilities and different vocational interests.” 

Two of Dr. Conant’s most forceful rec- 
ommendations concern the study of Eng- 
lish and foreign languages. He roundly 
condemns the existing practice of studying 
two or more foreign languages for two 
years each in high school and strongly 
urges concentrating on one language, so 
that the student in time may acquire some 
real grasp of the foreign tongue. In similar 
fashion, and with a similar aim of develop- 
ing some actual command of written and 
spoken English, Dr. Conant recommends 
that at least half the time devoted to Eng- 
lish throughout high school be concen- 
trated on English composition. 

The Conant report includes recommen- 
dations of such measures as summer ses- 
sions for bright students as well as for those 
seeking make-up work; an academic honors 
list for students making “B” or better; issu- 
ing, along with the conventional diploma, 
a durable record (perhaps a wallet-sized 
card) listing every grade in every course 
during the entire high school attendance; 
teaching required science courses at three 
levels of difficulty; and several others. One 
important suggestion is offered by Dr. Co- 
nant with a strong sense of urgency—the 
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need for greatly enlarged counseling and 
guidance services throughout the entire 
school system. 

Of the report as a whole, John W. Gard- 
ner, President of the Carnegie Corporation, 
says in a foreword: 

“In the last two years there has been a 
clamor of voices telling us what is wrong 
with our schools. The distinctive feature of 
Mr. Conant’s contribution is that he has 
come forward with a positive and construc- 
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tive approach. He emphasizes over and 
over that our average schools can become 
200d schools, and our good schools excel- 
ent, by a series of steps which are easil 

grasped by any informed American. It 
would be difficult to overestimate the im- 
portance of such a report at this time. 
. . . If I had to recommend a simple piece 
of reading to all Americans who want to 
improve their schools, I would ask them to 
read this report.” 


18 stories critically selected 
for the college student 


Cuentos de Hoy y de Ayet 
Edited by NORMAN P. SACKS, Oberlin College 
STORIES OF TODAY AND YESTERDAY is designed as a 


final reader for the first year of college Spanish or as the opening reader 
for the second year. It includes stories of high literary merit drawn from 
Spanish and Spanish-American literature of several centuries. The choices 
have been guided by the interests and maturity level of the student and are 
graded in difficulty. The texts of sixteen of the stories are sl ghtly simplified 
to accord with the student's linguistic preparation, but in all cases the 
content, style, and flavor are carefully preserved. The last two selections, 
Valle-Inclan’s Mi bisabuclo and Unamuno’s Juan Manso, are untouched 
originals. “The choice of stories enables us to introduce students to literary 
works of greai worth”’—Joseph Schraibman, University of Illinois. 


222 pp. $3.25 


Spanish for Beginners 
Also by NORMAN P. SACKS 


Classroom-tested in 150 colleges, this leading textbook consists of 
22 lessons which can be completed in one semester. Adaptable to both 
the oral-aural and the reading approach, the lessons are built around 
dialogues which introduce practical situations and cultural material dealing 
with both Spain and Latin America. The material on Spanish phonetics 
and orthographic change is unsurpassed in basic textbooks. The book also 
provides a review following every fifth lesson, and a concluding general 
review. ““/t is lively, and should be easy to adapt to anv sound pedagogical 
ideas the teacher may have.’""—H, W. Hilborn, Queens University, On- 
tario. 2nd FEd., 282 pp. $3.75 


Brief Spanish Review Grammar 
H. LOSS, Carleton College 


A clear and concise presentation of the material generally ac- 
cepted as essential review for second-year college Spanish courses. Rules 
are carefully explained so that the student appreciates grammar as necessary 
for facility in thinking and reading Spanish, rather than as an arbitrary 
code. The command of basic words, idioms, and constructions is empha- 
sized in preference to providing an unwieldy vocabulary which the student 
might have difficulty in mastering. Familiar idioms of the same verb are 
grouped together for contrast and drill, and each lesson includes a verb 
review. “A good, solid book which will vield excellent results.” Hispania. 


186 pp. $3.25 
THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY « 15 E. 26th St., N. Y. 10 
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Placement Bureau 


\RE YOU SEEKING to improve your 


present teaching position? Do you have 


friends or students who pian to begin 
teaching Spanish or Portuguese next 
year? If so, you and they should make 
use of the services of our Placement 
Bureau, which is in contact with school 
administrators and department heads 
throughout the country. To register, 


send $5.00 to the Director of the Bureau. 
Professor Agnes M. Brady, 105 Fraser 
Hall, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas. No commission is charged be 
vond the registration fee. but all regis 
trants must be members of the Associa 
tion or must join the .\ssociation upon 


registration. 


Positions in elementary and secondary schools, colleges and universities 


AATSP: ROSTER OF CHAPTER TREASURERS 


\nizona—]. H.S., Glendale. 
BALTIMORE 
Brazos (Texas)—Mrs. Bess L. Brannen, 


Buckeye (Ohio)—Louis Yura, Stivers H. S., 


Oscar Maynes, 


Marcus Allen, Morgan State Coll., 
3527 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Baltimore 12. 
Bellfontaine, Houston 3. 


Cuicaco Arga—Guy Phillips, 2235 S. Scoville, Berwyn, Il. 


Connecticut—George T. 


Decaware—Mrs. Winona S. Botello, 401 


Cushman, The Choate School, Wallingford. 
Grove Ave., 


Wilmington 3. 


Denver—Dexter P. Brown, 2350 Gilpin, Denver. 


DeSoro (Arkansas)—H. Dorothy 
FroripaA—Graydon DeLand, 
Fronreras (New Mexico)—Mrs. 
Gatvez (New Orleans)—Dorothy Maness, 


Allen, State 
1228 Crestview 
Theresa M. 


Teach. Coll., Normal Sta., 


Conway. 
Ave., Tallahassee. 


Alexander, Box 872, Las Cruces. 
948 Harding Dr., 


New Orleans 19. 


GeorciaA—Melissa A. Cilley, Agnes Scott Coll., Decatur. 
Hlupson (N.Y.)— 
(Downstate )—Ernest Howard, Sr. H. Alton. 


INptanaA—Edith M. Allen, Arsenal Technical School, Indianapolis. 


Kansas—Arnold H. Weiss, Univ. of Kansas, 
Kentucky—Fortuna L. Gordon, Univ. 


Lone (Texas)—Louise McCoy, 
Beacu (Cal.)—Nancy Name. 
Lone Istanp (N.Y.) 


Lawrence. 
of Louisville, 
Liano Esracapo (Texas)—Mrs. Raymond P. Swofford, 2010 34rd St., 
725 S. Walnut, 
2100 Faust Ave., 
—Ralph Ghetti, H.S., West Hempstead. 
\MaryLanp—Hilton E. Prem Das, 565 Ingraham St., N.E., 
Micnican—Ella N. Cowles, Michigan State Univ., 


Louisville. 

« k 
Sherman. 

Long Beach 15. 


Washington 11, D.C 
East Lansing. 


\linnesora—John-R. O’Boyle, 1333 Dayton, St. Paul. 
Missourt—Mrs. Lela Jeanne Barr, H. S., Brunswick. 


Nepraska—Mrs. Katherine P. Brown, 


New Jersey— 


New Yorx—M. S. Friedman, 64-40 99th St., 


Nebraska W eslevan, Lincoln 4. 
New Encianp—Mrs. Vesta V. V. Coon, Perkins School for the Blind, Watertown 72, 


Nortu Carouina—Lillie Bulla, Box 532, Robbins. 


NortHern Schrump, 716 E. 
Onto—F. Dewey Amner, Kent State Univ 


OxtaHoma—Jessie Mae Smallwood, H. S., 
Ornecon—Randall Crawford, 7022 12th Ave., 
PennsyLvanta—Frank Bisk, Olney H. 
Pucer Sounp—Mrs. Helen Hill, 1735 W. 


100th St.. 


Mass. 
Forest Hills 74. 
17th St., Oakland 6 
.. Kent. 
McAlester. 
N.E., Seattle 15, Wash. 
S., Front and Duncannon Ave., Philadelphia. 


Seattle 77, Wash. 


\HopE Istanp—Jules Piccus, Univ. of Khode Island, Kingston. 


San Dieco—Fansta E. Miller, 9480 El Tejado Dr., 
Carotina—Stephen H. Ackerman, Univ. of S. 


La Mesa. 


C., Columbia. 


SOUTHEASTERN Fioripa—Mrs. C. M. Coats, South Dade H.S., Rt. 1, Homestead. 
SouTHERN Ontario (Canada)—W. L. Manson, Central H. S. of Commerce, Toronto 5. 


TENNESSEE—Carey 
lexas—George D. Schade, Jr., 


S. Crantford, Carson-Newman Coll., 
Dept. of Rom. Langs., 


Jefferson City. 
Univ. of Texas, Austin. 


Trans-Pecos (Texas)—George E. Coté, 6158 Aztec Rd., El Paso. 
Vircrn1a—Louise Robertson, John Marshall H. S., Richmond. 


Wasuincron, D. C.—Carmen Anddjar, 


805 Russell Rd.. Alexandria. Va. 


Western New Yorx—Mrs. Fred Heuser, 45 Parkwood Dr., Snyder 26. 
Wisconstn—Mrs. Ona Donahue, West H. S., Green Bay. 
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which one is best for your course? 


BEGINNING SPANISH A Cultural Approach 


Richard Armitage and Walter Meiden 


The history, geography, and customs of Spain and Mexico are used 
to teach the language in this text of 50 lessons, each emphasizing 
the active use of Spanish. Varied and abundant exercise materials 
at the end of every lesson afford constant practice in grammar and 
conversation. Illustrated. 544 pages $5.00 


Three 12” records (33's r.p.m.) of unbreakable vinylite are available. 
$18.00 net, plus federal excise tax. 


INTRODUCTION TO SPANISH 


James C. Babcock and S. N. Trevino 


Thorough presentation of all grammatical materials and a sys- 
tematic pattern of repetition and review of constructions, words, 
and idioms distinguish this text. Three types of exercises — objec- 
tive drill exercises, exercises to give oral practice and to test 
comprehension, and English sentences to be translated into 
Spanish — are supplemented by review lessons. Illustrated. 


202 pages $3.00 
ESSENTIALS OF SPANISH 


Donald L. Fabian 


For the elementary course which gives a minimum of time to the 
formal study of grammar in order to emphasize reading or oral- 
aural practice, this compact grammar deals with each basic gram- 
matical subject briefly and in a section by itself. Logical organiza- 
tion, clear explanations, brief but effective exercises. 


140 pages Flexible covers $1.50 


BEGINNING SPANISH A Conversational Approach 
Pedro Villa Fernandez and Francis C. Hayes 
This amusingly illustrated book offers in graded reading texts, 
typical conversation “situations” in excellent, light and often hum- 
orous Spanish. Each of the 24 lessons contains a list of idioms, a 


connected text, an explanation of new points of grammar, exercises, 
and a lesson vocabulary. 203 pages $3.00 


ORAL DRILL IN SPANISH 
Patricia O’Connor and Ernest F. Haden 
Together with 5 records and 80 slides, this book forms a complete 
and effective approach to oral Spanish. The drill book stresses the 
formation of accurate speaking habits; the records provide authen- 
tie models of spoken Spanish and aural comprehension tests; the 
slides, a visual image to stimulate oral response. 


196 pages Paper covers $2.75 


Five records ( 33} r.p.m.), $24.00 net, plus federal excise tax. Eighty color 
slides, $24.00 net. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston 7 New York 16 Atlanta 5 Geneva Dallas 1 Palo Alto 
Massachusetts New York Georgia IHinois Texas California 
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CALIFORNIA 
Lope de Vega: “LA DOROTEA” 


by EDWIN S. MORBY 


As a growing number of editions and critical studies bears witness, 
posterity has found it easy to understand Lope de Vega’s own 
predilection for La Dorotea. No other work in his vast repertory so 
fully reveals his matchless gifts as dramatist, novelist, and lyric 
poet. Yet until now the original text has never been accessible with 
the full commentary necessary to elucidate its obscure allusions, 
sources, and lexical difficulties. A compendium of the culture of its 
time and place, La Dorotea can be adequately understood only with 
accompanying notes, which Professor Morby has here provided on 
the basis of years of research. A critical introduction and careful 
indexes facilitate reference. [Volume entirely in Spanish.] 


512 pages $5.00 
other literary studies in Spanish and English 


SEGUNDA SERIE DE ENSAYOS SOBRE 
LITERATURA LATINOAMERICANA 


by ARTURO TORRES-RIOSECO 
210 pages $3.00 


THE EPIC OF LATIN AMERICAN LITERATURE 


by ARTURO TORRES-RIOSECO 
288 pages Paperbound, $1.50 


LITTLE SERMONS ON SIN 
THE ARCHPRIEST OF TALAVERA 
by ALFONSO MARTINEZ DE TOLEDO, TRANSLATED BY 
LESLEY BYRD SIMPSON 
208 pages Paperbound, $1.50 


THE CELESTINA 
A NOVEL IN DIALOGUE 
TRANSLATED BY LESLEY BYRD SIMPSON 
174 pages (Clothbound, $3.50) Paperbound, $1.25 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 
Berkeley 4, California 
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Attention Spanish Teachers ! 


Victor M. de Avenell-SABROSO! An Introduction to Spanish Cook- 
ery. 64 pp. 
Contains recipes of typical Spanish dishes, with interesting infor- 
mation on the eating and cooking habits of Spanish a In- 
cludes glossary of terms in Spanish and English. 


Maria Teresa Babin—PANORAMA DE LA CULTURA PUERTO- 


RRIQUENA. 512 pp. Cloth. Illus. ...............00.eeeeeeee $7.00 


This second title in the Biblioteca Puertorriquefia covers fully the 
various aspects of Puerto Rican culture. 


oe — Babin—GARCIA LORCA, VIDA Y OBRA, 122 pp., 
ot 


An interpretation of the works of Garcia Lorca. 


Eduardo Barrios—EL HERMANO ASNO. Edited with an introduc- 
tion, notes and bibliography by Carlos Hamilton and Alejandro 
Arratia. 143 pp. Cloth 

This definitive edition of the famous Chilean novel is an indis- 
pensable part of any course on Latin American literature and is 
recommended for supplementary reading in college classes. 


Jesus de Galindez-IBEROAMERICA, SU EVOLUCION PO- 
LITICA, SOCIO-ECONOMICA, CULTURAL E INTERNA- 
CIONAL. xv & 620 pp. Cloth. Bibliography 

A survey of the geographical, political and sociological back- 
ound of all the Latin American countries. Contains an exhaust- 
ive bibliography on Latin America. 


Angel Flores-HISTORIA Y ANTOLOGIA DEL CUENTO Y LA 
NOVELA EN HISPANO AMERICA (In press. Ready January 
1959) 

This book contains an introductory essay on the development of 
the novel and short story in Latin America from Lizardi to Rulfo. 
Selections from each author are preceded by a biographical and 
critical sketch and up-to-date bibliography. 


Emilio Gonz4lez Lépez — HISTORIA DE LA CIVILIZACION 


ESPANOLA (In press. Ready January 1959) 
A studv of the Spanish character as manifested in the political 
and cultural institutions as well as the literary and artistic ex- 
pression of the Iberian peninsula. The author has organized the 
material in 30 lessons which have been used in his classes at 
Columbia University, New York University, Middlebury College 
and Hunter College. 


Francisco Manrique Cabrera~HISTORIA DE LA LITERATURA 


PUERTORRIOUENA. 384 pp. Cloth 
The first published history of Puerto Rican literature. written 
with understanding and critical perspective bv Professor 
Manrique Cabrera, specialist in the subject at the University of 
Puerto Rico. 


LA VOZ. A publication for students and teachers of Spanish. Contains 
graded classroom material for elementary, intermediate and advanced 
courses, as well as literary articles. 


Write for free sample copy. 


LAS AMERICAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
249 West 13th Street New York 11, N.Y. 
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STIMULATES! 


LA PRENSA’S new school supplement, designed to assist students and 
teachers of Spanish, stimulates interest not only in the language, but also in 
the culture and the history of the Spanish-speaking peoples. Thousands of 
students, from coast to coast, are now including Spanish, the international 
language, in their curricula. LA PRENSA has recognized their need for 


a living textbook, and has proceeded to provide them with one. 


This handy, tabloid size supplement perfectly demonstrates the vibrancy of the 
language in its everyday use, and through it carries the student and his subject 
outside the bounds of mere academic exercise. Experts in the field prepare 
this supplement weekly, and you can benefit by such outstanding contributions 
as “Spanish for Beginners,”’ and “Did you know that . . These features 
are especially geared for your students’ needs . . and written on a level that 
they can understand. 


Act now . . assure yourself and your class of their copies of this unique, 
supplementary living textbook. A twelve week subscr ption for your students 
is only $ .98 with a free subscription to all instructors ordering five or more. 


Send your order to: 


New York 13, New York 
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For the Professional Language Teacher 


LANGUAGE LABORATORY 


Smpuicitry RUGGEDNESS FLEXIBILITY 


MONITOR 


* dual-channel recorder that represents the ultimate in field-tested de- 
pendability and performance. Clean and simple in design, it has only 
one mechanical, two electronic controls, direct tape loading, and auto- 
matic volume level balancing on both channels. Accurate mechanical 
and electronic reproduction assure clear, precise reception of recorded 
material. Every MONITOR is also a tape duplicator, with pre-set 
volume and equalization. Conveniently placed phone jacks for instruc- 
tor monitoring facilitate combination of repetitive practice and creative 
guidance that makes the Language Laboratory system so effective. 


MONTITORET 


* dual-channel tape recording instrument designed specifically for the 
very large Laboratory installation. Simplicity and ruggedness are stressed 
here, too. One Tape Control for unattended rapid forward and reverse. 
Record level control is preset; student adjusts his voice, which he hears 
through his phones, to correspond with the level of the Master track 
he is monitoring. One Listen/Record - - two-channel Playback Switch, 
one Playback Volume Control. Built-in remote control relay for making 
duplicate tape is optional. 


This firm gladly offers its professional assistance to schools wishing to in- 
vertigate the possibility of initiating a Language Laboratory project. Write 
for the ETL Booklet, “Outline of Services and Guide to Language Labora- 
tory Planning”. 


ELECTRONIC TEACHING LABORATORIES 


1818 M Srreet, NortTHwest 
WasuincTon, D.C. 
REpublic 7-7646 
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Publication of 


Announcing: MAP S77vr 
THE CARIBBEAN AREA 


NINTH MAP OF THE SERIES OF 


VISUAL RELIEF WALL MAPS 


Lithographed in 10 
colors 


Size 64 x 44 inches 
Scale 1:2,200,000 

Spanish-English Text 
Sinusoidal projection 


Edited by 


Clarence F. Jones 
(Northwestern University 


This new map of the area of Central America and the Caribbean 
includes these regions of international significance: politically dis- 
turbed Cuba; the Trujillo-governed Dominican Republic; the oil- 


rich areas of Venezuela. Large-scale inset maps show the Panama 
Canal Zone and Puerto Rico. 


The political data superimposed on a physical base are fully up- 
to-date. The dual-text gives the map special value for the language 
courses, and broadens its scope as a visual aid to teaching. 

Like all other maps of the Visual-Relief series, this map is char- 
acterized by a three-dimensional effect obtained by combining con- 
tour layer coloring and relief shading. This technique portrays the 
character of land surfaces iand variations in land elevations. Sea 
depths are also shown. 

COMPANION MAP 

Map S67rp—Mexico, Physical-Political, also in Spanish-English 
text, is same size and scale as above Caribbean Area map. Litho- 
graphed in full color. Edited by Elpidio Lopez-Lopez 

COMBINATION MAP 


Map S677—-A combination of maps S67rp and S77vr. hand- 
mounted one above the other on a single sheet of muslin 


Write for further information 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


Scientific School Globe and Map Makers 
5235 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
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Outstanding Texts from OXFORD’S 
Spanish List 


REPRESENTATIVE SPANISH AUTHORS 

edited by Walter T. Pattison, University of Minnesota 
Vol. I, REVISED 1958 294 pages $5.00 
Vol II, 1942 340 pages $5.00 


LAFORET: NADA 


edited by Edward R. Mulvihill and Roberto G. Sanchez, 
University of Wisconsin 
288 pages $2.95 (paperbound) 


DIEZ CUENTOS HISPANOAMERICANOS 


edited by Alejandro Arratia, City College of New York, 
and Carlos D. Hamilton, Vassar College 


1958 200 pages; illustrated $2.75 (paperbound) 


MONTERDE: MOCTEZUMA, EL DE LA SILLA DE ORO 


edited by Donald G. Castanien and Frederick S. Stimson, 
Northwestern University 
128 pages; illustrated $1.75 (paperbound) 


WENCESLAO FERNANDEZ FLOREZ: 
YO Y EL LADRON jy otros cuentos 


edited by Donald G. Castanien and Frederick S. Stimson, 
Northwestern University 
192 pages; illustrated $2.95 


CUENTOS Y RISAS: 
A First Reader in Spanish 
by John Kenneth Leslie, Northwestern University 
173 pages; illustrated 


RELATOS HUMORISTICOS 


edited by Homero Castillo, Northwestern University 
1956 233 pages; illustrated $3.25 


INTRODUCCION A LA HISTORIA DE ESPANA 


by Juan Rodriguez-Castellano, Duke University 
1956 282 pages; illustrated $3.95 


= OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 417 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 16 —= 
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1958 
1958 
1957 
1952 $2.75 


Mexican Summer Courses 1959 


Cd Sy 


way to teach 


Credits if desired 


COLEGIO DE PATZCUARO. — In- 
O a NCI Nn corporated into Universidad-Michoacana 
de San Nicolas de Hidalgo, State of 

Michoacan, Mexico. 
¢ One of Mexico’s most picturesque regions, full 
of panoramic surprises. Lovely mountain lake 


First MICHAEL HERMAN’S 
July 1-28. Spanish Language course. Three 
Folk Dances FOLK DANCE ORCH. levels: elementary, intermediate and advanced. 
ss Intensive training and practice. Four weeks. 
Minimum 20 hours per week. 


July 24-August 20. Intensive course on Mex- 
ican Culture covering the Pre-Hispanic, Colon- 
ial, Independent — and Current periods, to 
be given in ENGLISH by a brilliant team of 
Mexican scholars. Four weeks. Minimum 90 
hours of instruction, lectures and study-visits. 
The latter course will consist of two study 
sessions, interrupted by a cultural excursion, 
winding up in Morelia on August 20 


Apply for information to: 


COLEGIO DE PATZCUARO 
Gustavo Corona, Director. 
Gabriel Mancera No. 249. 


“The World of Folk Dances” is RCA Victor's most Mexico 12, D.F., Mexico 
, DF., 


comprehensive series of folk-dance records. It 

includes music, pictures, and instructions for 85 

dances from 26 countries. And it's a graded series 
from kindergarten to college. 


FIRST FOLK DANCES (LPM-1625) for ages 5 to 8 


FOLK DANCES FOR FUN (LPM-1624) S P A N iS H W 0 R K S H 0 P 


for third grade and up 
ALL-PURPOSE FOLK DANCES (LPM-1623) of 
for age 8 and up 

FOLK DANCES FOR ALL AGES (LPM-1622) MONTERREY, MEXICO 
or age 10 and up 


FESTIVAL FOLK DANCES (LPM-1621) for 
for sixth grade and up 


HAPPY FOLK DANCES (LPM-1620) for age 12 and up HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


SPECIAL FOLK DANCES (LPM-1619) 
for high school and jolene use July 5-25, 1959 
The entire series of 85 dances is now available on . 
seven L.P. or twenty-one 45 rpm albums. Each An enrichment program in its fifth 
album can be bought separately. See and hear these consecutive year for high school students 
records at your RCA Victor record dealer's. Or, use of Spanish with emphasis on aural com- 
coupon below for complete details prehension, conversational skills, history 
and culture of Mexico, folk music and 
RCA Victor Record Division, Dept 210. regional dances. All classes are conducted 
155 East 24th Street, N. Y. 10, in Spanish, and only experienced second- 
Please send me the folder isting re ary teachers of Monterrey are employed. 
“The World of Folk Dances.’ Group housed in private hotel under 
Name____ strict supervision. 
Address 


Write for brochure: 
Rae Mrs. Margaret Adey 
@ RCAVIC TOR A) 3601 Arrowhead Drive 


—— Austin 3, Texas 


City Zone State 
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Just published by NORTON € 


> 
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W. W. Norton & Company, Inc. 
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NOVELISTAS 
ESPANOLES 


DE HOY 


Cuatro novelas cortas de la Espafia contemporanea 


Edited by Redolfo Cardona, Chatham College 


ESIGNED intermediate 

reading classes, this new text 
presents four short novels by four 
outstanding living authors, chosen 
as the most representative figures 
in contemporary Spanish fiction. 
The novels, which appear without 
simplification or abridgement, are: 


El piano by Carmen Laforet 


Timoteo, el incomprendido 
by Camilo José Cela 


La vocacién by Juan Antonio de 
Zunzunegui 


El turco de los nardos by Ramon 
Gémez de la Serna 


N keeping with present-day cul- 

tural emphasis in language in- 
struction, the novels have been 
selected for their literary value and 
for their suitability in illustrating 
main currents in Spanish fiction. 
The length of the novels and their 
intrinsic narrative interest were 


other factors in making the selec- 
tions. The result is a unique and 
challenging reader that serves to 
introduce the second-year student 
to some of the finest literary out- 
put of modern Spain. 


HE editor has written a detailed 

introduction that gives a brief 
historical survey of the develop- 
ment of narrative fiction in Spain, 
defines the terms “short story”, 
“short novel”, and novel, and dis- 
cusses 20th-century Spanish novels 
and novelists with particular refer- 
ence to the four chosen authors. 
Extensive footnotes are provided, 
and a Vocabulary-Dictionary at 
the back of the book gives not only 
the usual Spanish-English glossary 
but more detailed explanations of 
geographic, historical, and proper 
names. Also included is an appen- 
dix containing an abundance of 
exercises designed to stimulate con- 
versation and discussion. 


pages. Introduction, notes, and exercises. Vocabulary-Dictionary. Price, 


Examination copies supplied on request 


College Department 


55 Fifth Avenue 
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New York 3, N. Y. 


BENEDICT 


FOR ‘TEACHING LIVING SPANISH: a direct and natural world- 
renowned method perfectly adapted to modern needs. 


By Professor Dr. Gaston BENEDICT, 


formerly at the University of Southern California. 


LIBRO PRIMERO LIBRO SEGUNDO 


In preparation: Los Verbos Espanoles 


Correspondencia Comercial Espanola 


For specimen copies write to: 


THE AMERICAN HERALD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Sales Manager: Mr. M. Marshall 


114 Garth Road 
Oreland, Pa. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE WORKSHOPS 


Sponsored jointly by the School of Education and the Department of 
Modern European Languages 


WORKSHOP PROGRAM FOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS OF FRENCH, 
GERMAN, AND SPANISH 
Short Term: June 22 — July 20, 1959 
Full Term: June 22 — August 15, 1959 
Designed to meet the needs of teachers who wish to keep abreast 


of changing techniques in language instruction and desire addi- 
tional training in their major or minor field. 


PROGRAM FOR THE TEACHING OF SPANISH IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Eight Weeks — June 22 to August 15, 1959 
Training in oral and written expression. Seminar in the develop- 


ment of instructional materials and techniques. 
Demonstration school. 


Both programs lead to the M.A. degree in teaching. Training in the use of 
the language laboratory is an integral part of both workshops. 


For further information write to: 


DEPARTMENT OF MODERN EUROPEAN LANGUAGES 
Stanford University, Stanford, California 
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Intermediate Spanish Readers 


Obra O,illa 


By José Lépez Rubio. Edited by Anthony M. Pasquariello and John 
V. Falconieri. Abounding in rich and subtle language, amusing in 
its imaginative theme, this edition of a comedy which has been 
hailed on the Spanish stage makes a strong appeal to student 
interest. Briefly, the plot revolves around the ghosts of four people 
who have recently been murdered. They find themselvse together, 
lingering as shades in this world while awaiting clearance to pro- 
ceed to “the other shore.” Gradually they come to see theiesaiven 
as others saw them, and discover how illusory were the grounds 
of their personal relations while they were alive. The text includes 
a biographical sketch of the author, an analysis of his dramatic 
formula, as well as a selected bibliography, preguntas, and ex- 
tensive footnotes. 

137 pages paperbound $1.95 


Spirit of Spanish 


By Mario B. Rodriguez. Presenting the highlights of the culture 
of Spanish America through literary selections written by Spanish 
authors, this text has the double merit of introducing the student 
to Spanish culture, and, at the same time, to many of Spanish 
America’s outstanding writers. The reading selections, derived 
from novels as well as short stories, essays, and magazines, have 
been simplified only where absolutely necessary so that neither the 
correctness of the language nor the characteristic style of the 
author has been impaired. This enables students to read, at an 
early level, Spanish-America’s out-standing writers in selections 
long enough to convey the flavor of the original. Practice in con- 
versation, composition and the use of everyday expressions found 
in the text is provided by exercises for each selection. 

223 pages $3.00 


Vhin te Cu en fos Hispanoam ericanos 


deb Sigh XX 


Edited by Enrique Anderson-Imbert and Lawrence B. Kiddle. 
Variety is the aim in this anthology of Spanish-American short 
stories of the twentieth century. The writers included represent the 
literary regions of Spanish-America, from the Plate River region 
to the Caribbean area. These twenty authors illustrate the main 
literary currents of the past fifty years; modernism, realism, 
naturalism, ultraism, surrealism, and existentialism, and vary 
between urban and rural settings. There are stories about love, 
psychological analysis, death, detectives, domestic problems, and 
many other themes. An historical introduction in English traces 
the development of the short story; short paragraphs of explana- 
tion introduce each story; and cuestionarios follow each story to 
provide practice in conversation. 

242 pages $2.75 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 
35 West 32nd Street, New York I, N. Y. 
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SPANISH - ENGLISH 
ENGLISH - SPANISH 


DICTIONARY 


For STUDENTS, LINGUISTS, 
tnali gh-Spanish TRAVELERS, TRANSLATORS 


Complete, reliable, up-to-date pocket 
DICTIONARY size edition (3% x 613). Helpful to 
teachers and adequate for all translation 
work, Equally valuable for English stu- 
dents studying Spanish, as well as 
Spanish students studying English. Con- 
tains all current Spanish and English 
words (60,000), elements of grammar, 
irregular verbs, correct pronunciation, 
new words such as commonly used in 
Science, Radio, Aviation, etc. BOUND : 
IN FLEXIBLE GRAINED FABRIKOID = 
CLOTH — $2.00. WITH THUMB IN- 
DEXES AND MAPS — $3.00. === 


¥or Pocket or Desk Liberal Discount on Class Orders. 99 = 
== 


D.C. DIVRY, Inc., Publishers, 293 Seventh Ave., New York | 


EL COSTUMBRISMO 
REGIONAL EN LA OBRA 
DE BLASCO IBANEZ 


bu 


COLBY COLLEGE EDUARDO BETORET-PARIS 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


A critical analysis of the role of 


OF LANGUAGES regional customs in the work of 
French © Spenish Vicente Blasco Ibanez: an estimate 
Intensive courses at the college level of their effect on the author’s tech- 
Six semester hours of transfer credit nique in character development, 
Small classes, individual instruction and their contribution to the artis- 
Experienced native or bilingual faculty tie value of his novels. 

Friendly instructor-student relations 
Grouping in dormitories by languages $5.00 
Use of records, phonographs, recorders 
sr courses in French literature Copies may be obtained from 
raining with supplementary readings , 
to meet requirements for advanced the author, 
degrees 
° Department of Foreign Languages, 
For Catalog, address University of Rochester 
Prof. John F. McCoy, Director ‘ 
Waterville, Maine Rochester 20, New York 
Please mention HISPANIA when writing Advertisers 
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Add life to the language and bring the language to life with 
GMS-D specially designed Classroom Aids. 


SING ALONG 


IN SPANISH 
FAVORITE MEXICAN FOLK SONGS 


Two wonderful records designed for the teacher who would like to teach her 
students to sing these favorite songs but who does not have the facilities to do so, a 
fine Spanish baritone and a rhythm group consisting of bass, guitar and piano are 
brought into the classroom to assist her. On one 12” hi-fi longplaying record in a 
clear voice all the songs are sung by the singer with musical accompaniment. On 
the second 12” hi-fi longplaying record the song is played through as an instrumental 
only to be used as an accompaniment for the singing class. These invaluable records 
will stimulate the learning of Spanish by encouraging the student to SING ALONG 
while it frees the teacher for complete supervision. Contains; La Golondrina - La 
Chaparrita - La Paloma - La Sandunga - Las Chiapanecas - Las Cuatro Milpas - 
La Borrachita - La Valentina - Cielito Lindo - Cancion Mixteca. 


GMS-I) 7008 voeal with one text (Additional texts available at 15¢ each) 


SAVE 40% — INTRODUCTORY SPECIAL — ENDS MAY 30, 1959 
1) GMS-1) 7008, $5.95; 2) GMS-D 7009, $5.95; 3) Thirty (30) texts, $4.50. Total $16.40 
ITEMS No. 1, No. 2, No. 3 All For $10.00 


xk * 
Circling the Globe with Speech: Spanish 


WITH TEXT — ADDITIONAL TEXTS AVAILABLE 20c EACH 


This material was designed as a supplement for any classroom or language 
laboratory program. It offers the students the opportunity to hear the language 
spoken fluently and authentically by many different voices. They are taken on a 
linguistic trip through the Spanish speaking countries. You hear students of good 
education in Spanish and Latin American countries speak directly to you, tell about 
their lives and interests. Their speech is representative of their respective regions. 
The choice of words and idiomatic expressions varies slightly from one country to 
the next, as do the intonation and accent. This variety makes for great interest to the 
student, and affords invaluable practice in meeting modern Spanish “face to face”. 


CGS-101 Vol. 1—Eight different narrators from: Piedras Negras (Mexico), Guada- 
lajara, Mexico City, Cuba, Guatemala, E] Salvador, Colombia and Bolivia. . .$5.95 

CGS-105 Vol. Il—Seven different narrators from: Merida, Madrid, Valencia, Spain, 
Uruguay, Argentina, Chile, Honduras $5.95 

CGS-108 Vol. I11I—Seven different narrators from: Cuba, Venezuela, Puerto Rico, 
Salamanca, Seville, Madrid, Toledo 


Goldsmith % MUSIC SHOP, INC. 
Specialists in Educational Services & Language Training Aids 
401 West 42nd Street N. Y. C. 36, N. Y. 


PLEASE NOTE: To all orders we have a flat rate packing charge of 50¢ regardless 
of the number of records ordered; POSTAGE is additional. 
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summer sessions abroad 
1959 


il} University of San Francisco 
GUADALAJARA, Mexico. JUNE 29-—aucustT |. 


$240.00 includes tuition, board and room, and activities. 


Several plans to fit individual requirements from $625.00 including 
tuition, board and room, activities and ROUND TRIP BY PLANE 
te NEW YORK-MADRID-VALENCIA. 


VALENCIA, Spain. 27—-aucusT 19. 


UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO TOUR OF EUROPE, | Nt 27-avcusrT 19. 
Conducted by Dr. Carlos Sanchez. Visiting 10 countries of Europe 
and Morocco (Africa). University credits optional. 


INFORMATION: 
Dr. Carlos Sanchez 
University of San Francisco 
San Francisco 17, California 
T E M A S America’s Most Interesting 
Newspaper 
THE BEST SPANISH MAG- 
AZINE WITH THE FLAVOR 
OF SPAIN AND LATIN EL DIARIO 
AMERICA. IT’S FOUND IN 
THOUSANDS OF HIGH DE NUEVA YORK 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE (Daily and Sunday) 
LIBRARIES. Six Times the Circulation of any 
Spanish-Language Daily 
SUBSCRIBE NOW! the U. 
TEMAS, 352 West 44th St. The Greatest Writers in the Spanish 
New York 36, N. Y. World appear daily in 
Pl t bscripti 
— $2.50 (Special school DE NUEVA YORK 
ra 
164 Duane St. 
ADDRESS .. (Write for a free sample copy) 
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Agusti, Ignacio: 
Aldecoa, Ignacio: 
Aldecoa, Ignacio: 
Arbé, Sebastian, Juan: 
Arbé, Sebastian, Juan: 
Arbé, Sebastian, Juan: 
Arce, Manuel: 
Ballesteros, Mercedes: 
Cela, Camilo José: 
Cela, Camilo José: 
Cela, Camilo José: 
Cela, Camilo José: 
Delibes, Miguel: 
Delibes, Miguel: 
Delibes,. Miguel: 
Fernandez, Nicolas: 
Fernandez de la Reguera: 
Fernandez Santos, J.: 
Forrellad, Luisas: 
Gironella, José M.: 
Gironella, José M.: 
Goytisolo, Juan: 
Goytisolo, Juan: 
Goytisolo, Juan: 
Halcon, Manuel: 
Junoy, José Maria: 
Jove. José Maria: 
Kurz, Carmen: 

Kurz, Carmen: 
Laforet, Carmen: 
Laforet, Carmen: 
Loren, Santiago: 
Loren, Santiago: 
Loren, Santiago: 
Martin, Descalzo, J. L.: 
Martin, Descalzo, J. L.: 
Medio, Dolores: 
Molero Massa, L.: 
Pombo Angulo, H.: 
Pombo Angulo, H.: 
Prieto, Antonio: 
Prieto, Antonio: 
Quiroga, Elena: 
Quiroga, Elena: 
Quiroga, Elena: 
Zunzunegui, J. A.: 
Zunzunegui, J. A.: 
Zunzunegui, J. A.: 


La ceniza fué arbol. Cloth 

Gran sol. Cloth 

El fulgor de la sangre. Cloth........... 2.75 
Sobre las piedras grises. Cloth 

Tierras del Ebro. Cloth 

Maria Molinari. Cloth 

Testamento en la montana. Cloth 

la cometa y el eco. Cloth 

La colmena 

Baraja de invenciones. Cloth 

La familia de Pascual Duarte. Cloth..... 2. 
El gallego y su cuadrilla. Cloth 

Fiestas con viento sur. Cloth 78 
La sombra del ciprés es alargada. Cloth.. 2.75 
Diario de un cazador. Cloth 

Tierra de promisién. Cloth 

Cuando voy a morir. Cloth 

Los bravos. Cloth 

Siempre en capilla. Cloth 

Los cipreces creen en Dios. Cloth 

Un hombre. Cloth 

Juego de manos. Cloth : 
Duelo en el paraiso. Cloth 

Las duenas, Cloth 

Las cuatro estaciones. Cloth 

Mientras llueve en la tierra. Cloth 

La vieja ley. Cloth 

Duerme bajo las aguas. Cloth 

Nada. Cloth 

La mujer nueva. Cloth 

Los vivos y los muertos. Cloth 

Una casa con goteras. Cloth TE 
Las cuatro vidas del Dr. Cucalén. Cloth... 2.7! 
La frontera de Dios. Cloth 


Nosotros los Ribero. Cloth 
Barrio de Salamanca. Cloth 
Sin patria. Cloth 

La juventud no vuelve. Cloth 
Buenas noches Argiielles. Cloth 
Tres pisadas de hombre. Cloth 
La enferma. Cloth 

La careta. Cloth 

Viento del norte 

El camién justiciero. Cloth............. 3.25 
La vida como es. Cloth 
Supremo bien. Cloth 


ELISEO TORRES 


Publisher and Bookseller 


1469 St. Lawrence Ave., New York 60, N.Y. 
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CONTEMPORARY SPANISH NOVELS 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF MEXICO 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Ciudad Universitaria, Mexico, D.F. 


THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL SESSION 


June 29th through August 14, 1959 


Courses for undergraduates and graduates. No previous 
knowledge of Spanish necessary. Several courses conducted in 
English. 

The oldest Summer Schoo! in Latin America, in its magnifi- 
cent new quarters, offers a most comprehensive and vast program 
of studies; combined with the physical activities offered, teachers 
and students from the United States will spend an ideal summer 
in a country they will never forget. 

SPANISH. CONVERSATION. PHONETICS. SPANISH 
MEXICAN AND LATIN AMERICAN LITERATURE. SPANISH, 
MEXICAN AND LATIN AMERICAN HISTORY. ECONOMICS. 
PHILOSOPHY. ARCHAEOLOGY. SOCIOLOGY. PAINTING. 
SCULPTURE. MEXICAN ARTS AND CRAFTS. TYPICAL 
SONGS AND DANCES OF MEXICO. 


Write for pamphlet 


Monticello College Publica outstanding general journal 


of modern language teaching in the 


LOS CUENTOS DE United States.”? 


THE MODERN 


JORGE LUIS BORGES LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its readers every month stim- 
p : ulating and helpful articles on meth- 
Vol. IV en la serie de libros. ods, materials, pedagogical research, 

Prélogo por John C. Copeland, publications and textbooks in the field. 


Valparaiso University, 128 pp. Edited by J. Alan Pfeffer, The 

$2.00 University of Buffalo, Buffalo, New 

York. Published by the National Fed- 

VOL. 1, Nicomedes Guzman (Chile) eration of Modern Language Teachers 
Una Moneda al Rio. 112 pp. $2.00 Associations. 

VOL. 2, Héctor Velarde (Peri) Eight issues a year, monthly except 

Oh, los Gringos. 112 pp. $2.00 June, July, August, and September. 

Current subseription, $4.00 a year. 


é Foreign countries, $4.50 a year net in 
Puertorriquenios. 160 pp. $2.00 U.S.A. funds. 


Suplicamos se sirva dirigir toda Sample copy on request 


correspondencia a: The Modern Language Journal 

PAUL J. COOKE Stephen L. Pitcher, Business Manager 
MONTICELLO COLLEGE PRESS 7144 Washington Avenue 
GODFREY, ILLINOIS ST. LOUIS 5, MISSOURI 
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Announcing 


THE LINGUATRAINER 


TRADE MARK 


A New Concept for Language Teaching 


Here, for the first time 

is a language laboratory system, 

technically and pedagogically engineered 

to meet the needs of the teacher. 

Mechanical operations are virtually eliminated. 
The ent re class period can now be 


used for teaching and learning. 


Write to R. T. Pritchard for Linguatrainer Bulletin 


GENERAL ELECTRONIC LABORATORIES, INC. 


195 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE - CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing Advertisers 
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WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


ESCUELA ESPANOLA 


Juan GHIANo 


Profesor Visitante 


Casa espanola 


Escuela de Demostracion 


Workshop in A.V. ‘Techniques 25-27 de junio 


Para mas informes dirigirse a: 


Director of Admission 


Western Reserve University 


22 de junio a 1°° de agosto 1959 


Cursos graduados 


Actividades sociales 


2040 Adelbert Road 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 


**Best Sellers..."’ 


IN THE HIGH SCHOOL FIELD 


EL CAMINO REAL 


Third Edition 
BOOKS | & Ii JARRETT * MeMANUS 
* wealth of oral-aural material 
* varied, interesting graded 


readings 
* two-part chapter organiza- 
tion — a basic section and 


an optional section 

* highly effective presentation 
of grammar and usage — 
particularly clear treatment 
of the subjunctive 

* thorough, sustained review 
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THE 
FRENCH REVIEW 


Published six times a year by the 
American Association of Teachers of French 


Literary and pedagogical articles, book 
reviews and other material of particular 
interest to teachers of French 


Subscription per year $4.00 
Payments to: Advertisers address: 
Geo. B. Watts Morton W. Briggs 
Sec.-Treas. Business Manager 


Davidson College 298 Wesleyan Univ. 
Davidson, N.C. Middletown, Conn. 


Editor-in-Chief 


Julian Harris 
Bascom Hall 
Univ. of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisc. 


i= 


FIRST TIME ON RECORDS! 


“Westminster's SONGS AND DANCES 
OF SPAIN deserves a top spot on any- 
body’s list. An anthology of indigenous 
Spanish music, expertly taped and ex- 
A | pertly presented. Any of these records 
CO mp e e will satisfy the amateur of Spanish music; 
-— the complete set will suffice the 
i ate,.”’ 


High Fidelity Magazine 

anthology of “This is a first rate collection . . . ar- 
resting . . . absorbing . . .” 

Hi Fi & Music Review 

“Westminster has the final say on 


Spanish Music Spanish folk music. These are varied 


and exotic LP’s.” Philadelphia Daily News 


and Dan ce sones ane op 


covering all 
the regions 
of Spain! 


Recorded in the Field and Edited by Alan Lomax 


Volume 1, Cities of Andalusia, WF 12001 
Volume 2, Cities of Majorca and Ibiza, WF 12002 
Volume 3, Jerez and Seville, WF 12003 


Volume 4, Popular Dances of Majorca and 
The Jota of Aragon, WF 12004 


Volume 5, Gypsies of Granada and Seville, WF 12005 
Volume 6, The Spanish Basques, WF 12018 

Volume 7, Eastern Spain and Valencia, WF 12019 
Volume 8, Galicia, WF 12020 

Volume 9, Asturias and Santander, WF 12021 
Volume 10, Castile, WF 12022 

Volume 11, Leon and Extremadura, WF 12028 


Write for FREE Westminster catalog. 
Address Westminster Records, Dept. SP-3, 275 Seventh Ave., New York City 
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ESPERANTO? INTERLINGUA? 


Wrong on both counts 


The above statement is just plain, idiomatic Spanish for “I think 
he came in an hour ago” as it sounds to Latin-American ears. 

No doubt you would understand the expression if you saw it 
spelled out. But we have come to recognize the pressing need for 
language learning with an emphasis on hearing and speaking. 

That is why so many teachers like to do part of their training in 
Spanish-speaking countries. In our shrinking world we need desper- 
ately to revise the whole concept of our approach to language teaching. 


The accent is on direct communication 


MEXICO CITY COLLEGE 


Summer Workshop in the Teaching of Spanish ‘The Oral Way” June 22 - July 31 
Spanish Department, Mexico City College 
‘Km. 16, Carretera Mexico-Toluca 
Mexico 10, D.F., Mexico 


Casa Espanola, Maison Francaise 


in the Language House at 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
June 29 — August 7 


A unique way to live and study a 

language and culture; learn to be “at 

home” in either language, French or 
Spanish 


* * 


comfortable lodging, handsome furn- 
ishings, appetizing menus 


* * 


Program and residence urder direc- 
tion of: Mlle. Yvonne Guers and Sra. 
Sara Valenzuela 


* * * 


also Language Workshop for elementary 
and secondary school teachers; Modern 
Language Laboratory 


for further information write: 
Dr. F. H. Jackson, Box 408, Hall of 
Languages, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse 10, N.Y. 


The Official Publication 
of the 


American Association of Teachers of German 


THE GERMAN 
QUARTERLY 


Editorial, Literary, 
and Pedagogical Articles 
Book Reviews, News Notes, 
Advertisements 
Subscription: $4.00 a year (Four issues) 


Editor-in-Chief: 

Werner Neuse 
Middlebury College 
Middlebury, Vt. 

Managing Editor: 

Harold von Hofe 
Department of German 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7, Cal. 

Business Manager: 

Herbert H. J. Peisel 
Syracuse University 
Department of Germanic Languages 
Syracuse 10, N. Y. 

For sample copies, address Business Manager 
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Texts to make you say 7 


FUNCTIONAL SPANISH 


Wilmarth H. Siarr, Alfred G. Pellegrino, and Henri A. Casavant 
University of Maine 


Oral-aural language control developed by first-year students as they repeat 
speech patterns until the responses become automatic. Grammar discussed 
only after mastery of the speech patterns. 


SPANISH REVIEW GRAMMAR 
Enlarged Edition 
Everett W. Hesse, The University of Wisconsin 
A thorough review of the fundamentals of Spanish inflection and syntax 
+ Practical, everyday Spanish * Oral exercises * Themes to be written in 
Spanish * Temas de conversacién in an appendizc 

HISTORIAS DE DON QUIJOTE 
Basadas en la inmortal obra de Cervantes 
(Elementary) Paper Cover 


Ermilo Abreu Gomez, Normal Superior de México 
Joseph S. Flores, University of Illinois 


An adaptation of thirty-two episodes * Visible page vocabularies * Chapter 
vocabularies ¢ Exercises ¢ List of idioms * Spanish-English vocabulary 


CUENTOS DEL MUNDO HISPANICO 
(Intermediate) 
Edited by Robert E. Osborne, The University of Connecticut 


Twelve short stories by ten outstanding Spanish and Latin American 
writers * Short biography of each author ¢ Visible page vocabularies 
Footnotes Exercises * Illustrations Spanish-English vocabulary 


TEATRO FACIL 


(Elementary) 
Edited by Lobert C. Woempner. Formerly of Barnard College 
Willis Knapp Jones, Miami University 


Three plays with Spanish settings * Four plays representing Latin America 
* Graded * Visible page vocabularies * Exercises * Illustrations * Spanish- 
English vocabulary * English-Spanish vocabulary 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 
American Book Company 
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NEW! 


esll¢ 


This brand-new revision of a popular begin- 


Spanish for 
Conversation. Second 
Edition 


ning grammar features: 


An improved presentat‘on of grammar 

A new treatment of pronunciation 

Livelier reading with more emphasis on cultural subjects 
More exercises - More pictures - New format 


New phonograph records 


Ginn and Company 
Sales Offices: New York 11 
Dallas 1 Palo Alto 


Home Office: Boston 
Atlanta 3 


Chicago 6 
Toronto 16 


CLASSROOMS ABROAD 
tt SPAIN 


A YEAR OF SPANISH LANGUAGE 
AND AREA STUDY IN ONE SUMMER 


Leave N.Y. late June 


INTENSIVE LANGUAGE TAUGHT IN PRIVATE 
CLASSES of five students each, three hours daily 
on the boat and during six weeks in Santander, 
center of Spanish culture on Bay of Biscay. 


AUDITING PRIVILEGES at Spain’s renowned 
Universidad Menéndez Pelayo. 


EACH MEMBER will live in a Spanish family. 
LONG WEEKEND TRIPS in private touring cars 
to Burgos, Leén, Oviedo, Loyola, Guernica, etc. 


WEEKDAY VISITS to theaters, museums, fairs, 
concerts, industries, corridas, festivals, etc. 


OPTIONAL TWO WEEK TOUR of Portugal, 
Andalucia, and central Spain follows six week 
study period 


$980 fee includes round trip transportation to 
Santander, full room and board, auditing fees, 
language instruction, excursions, books, and enter- 
tainment while in Santander. 


For further information, write to: 


CLASSROOMS ABROAD 


Box 4171, University Station 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


HISPANIC 
REVIEW 


A Quarterly Journal Devoted to Re- 
search in the Hispanic Languages 
and Literatures 


Published by the UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA PRESS 


J. P. WICKERSHAM CRAWFORD, Founder 
H. GREEN and 
GUSTAVO CORREA 


ARNOLD G. REICHENBERGER 
Managing Editor 


Subscription price, $6.00 a year 


Bennet Hall, 
University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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SUMMER SESSIONS in EUROPE . . 1959 


1. SPAIN 


UNIVERSITY OF MADRID and 2-Day Visit to Brussels 


2. ITALY 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORENCE and 2-Day Visit to Brussels 


3. AUSTRIA 


UNIVERSITY OF VIENNA and 2-Day Visit to Brussels, 
Plus 2-Day Visit to Salzburg. 


Ideal for Students, Teachers, Professional People and all who desire 
a refreshingly different travel experience! 
Ist Sessions .. start JULY 1 
2nd Sessions start AUG. 1 


ret 


Each session includes room and 3 meals daily at the University of your 
choice FOR 30 DAYS; transfers; 5 sightseeing tours; bullfight, opera, 
or theater tickets; tuition, graduation certificate, college credit; choice 
of art, language, dancing, music, painting courses, etc. Knowledge of 
language is NOT required .. . PLUS... . extra bonus 2-day all- 


expense visit to Brussels, at no extra cost! Plus Salzburg (for Vienna 
sessions). 


= 


All this for $195! 


“Optional Extension Tours to all parts of Europe at 
Unusually Low Cost 


Trans-Atlantic air transportation available at new economy rates. 


For complete information write or call Dept. H12 


TRAVEL ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


554 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 36 
COLumbus 5-2600 
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The University of Wisconsin 


Summer Sessions 3% 1959 


DEPARTMENT OF SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 


EIGHT WEEK SESSION TWO FOUR-WEEK SESSIONS 
JUNE 22 - AUGUST 14 JUNE 22-JULY 17; JULY 20-AUGUST 14 


SPANISH WORKSHOP JUNE 22 - JULY 17 


Courses in Spanish language, literature, and civili- 
zation; Hispanic American civilization; the modern 
Spanish essay; XVI-XIX century poetry. 

Seminars 

Contemporary Spanish American short story; 
Quevedo; Galdés 

Special M.A. degree for teachers (Plan B) 

Foreign Language Teachers’ Conference 

Special Corridor and Tables in Elizabeth Waters 
Residence Hall on Lake Mendota 


Students may take (1) the regular eight-week ses- 
sion or (2) the four-week workshop for four credits or 
(3) the workshop, followed by an additional four-credit 
program (in courses 112, 151, 180, and 193) or (4) 
a four-credit program during the first four weeks in 
courses 112, 151, 180, and 193, or (5) a four-credit 
program during the last four weeks in courses 112, 
151, 180, and 193. 


For further information write to: Department of 
Spanish and Portuguese, The University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 6. 


For A Long Lasting 
Summer Vacation 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 
— IN MEXICO — 
July 23 to Auguest 21 


1S WHAT YOU WANT. 


A vacation which you can 
think of . . . for a complete one. . 


Do You Know 
ITALICA 


the quarterly bulletin of the 
American Association 
of Teachers of Italian? 


@ The fascination of a Foreign Land... 
MEXICO the beautiful land of contrast. 
A full program of sightseeing trips . . . 
to ancient pyramids, colonial monuments 
and modernistic architecture . . 
A magnificent program of study with 
emphasis on the Spanish Language 
An ideal spring-like climate .. . 
Comfort in first class hotels and wonder- 
ful meals . . 
Relaxation and lots of fun - 
A congenial group and the opportunity 
to become acquainted with t most 
charming and friendly people on earth . 
Taxco’s people. 
And above all the most economical 
a you have ever had. All for only 
$239.0 

DON’T 
WRITE FOR puRTHER INFORMATION TO: 


PROF. J. E. ANGULO - Director 
807 N. Main, Wichita, Kansas 
Phone FO 3-5003 


Published regularly since 1924 


Edited by: Rudolph Altroechi 1924-1928 
H. D. Austin 1928-1933 
John Van Horne’ 1933-1942 
J. G. Fucilla 1943- 


Scholarly and pedagogical articles, 
bibliography, news, notes and reviews. 


Annual subscription, $3.50 


For subscriptions, advertising rates 
and back numbers, address 


PROFESSOR NORMA V. FORNACIARI 
Roosevelt University 
430 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 5, Ill. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Just Published! 


LECTURAS FACILES Y UTILES 
by SAMUEL A. WOFSY 


University of California, Santa Barbara College 


Humorous and culturally informative readings written in a genuinely 
idiomatic Spanish, blend to make this a truly varied and interesting 
text. The selections are well within the grasp of the elementary stu- 
dent. The systematically planned practical exercises, are based on the 
readings, drill and fundamental vocabulary and lead the student to 
think as well as express himself in Spanish. 


Illustrated 192 pages $3.00 


QO 


ESSENTIALS OF SPANISH 


THROUGH PRACTICE 


(A first-year grammar) 


by HERBERT A. VAN SCOY and MARGARET M. DAVIS 


University of Alabama 


This simple, concise beginning Spanish grammar includes the basic 
grammar, vocabulary and idioms necessary for a practical handling 
of the language. The text contains 23 lessons with frequent reviews 
and is arranged as follows: (1) Grammatical explanations; (2) 
Model Sentences; (3) Exercises based on the Model Sentences; 
(4) Vocabulary and idioms; (5) A reading section; (6) A ques- 


tonnaire and varied exercises covering the material in the lessons. 


224 pages $3.00 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 
597 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 17 
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THE MODERN LANGUAGE INSTIPUTE 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 15 - July 18, 1959 
A STIMULATING APPROACH TO THE STUDY OF FRENCH, GERMAN 
AND SPANISH THROUGH THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THREE 
RESIDENCE HOUSES 
CASA HISPANICA DEUTSCHES HAUS MAISON FRANCAISE 
on campus—with all conversation carried on in the foreign language selected. 


MORNING: elementary, intermediate AFTERNOON: Sections of practical 
courses; courses in phonetics, culture conversation. 
and civilization, stylistics, advanced EVENING: Plays, films, round-table 
and graduate courses in literature, in- discussions on current events, music, 
cluding contemporary literature. folk dancing. 

A few scholarships will be available. 


For complete information write to Dean of Summer Session, 934 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY ofr MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


Study & Travel in 


REVISTA INTERAMERICANA 
Spain sos $861 DE BIBLIOGRAFIA 


all-expense, including steamer 


by Willamette INTER-AMERIC AN REVIEW 
OF BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Study at the University of Sautander, | A quarterly containing articles, book re- 


Spain. The extremely low cost includes | views, notes and selected bibliographies 
travel in Spain, and France, round-trip 


steamship, meals & accommodations, pertaining to Latin America. A staff of 
course fees at Univ. of Sautander. collaborators in forty-two nations and 
University credit is available. territories provides news-reports about 
Optional extension trip through 9 authors, books, periodicals, publishers, 
countries at additional cost of $400.00. and libraries. 

Other trips to all parts of Europe, | Published by the Division of Philosophy, 


Round the World, Latin America and i 
the Orient. Letters and Sciences, Department of 


Cultural Affairs, Pan American Union, 


Washington 6, D.C. 
: Subscription Rate: $3.00 a year in the 


545 Sth Ave., New York 17, N.Y.-MU 2-6544 Americas and Spain; $3.50 in all other 
323 Geary St., San Francisco 2, Calif.-EX 2-7370 countries. 

530 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 14, Calif.-MA 2-7114 
332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, lil.-HA 7-2557 
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MASTERPIECE RECORDINGS FROM SPAIN 


Prepared under the direction of Senor José Lépez Rubio, one of Spain’s best- 
known dramatists and directors, and recorded by Spain’s finest stage performers, 
these recordings are invaluable aids to the student of Spanish literature. All are 
guaranteed to be technically and artistically perfect. May be played on any three- 


speed phonograph. 


SERIE DE POESIA 


COPLAS A LA MUERTE DEL 
MAESTRE DON RODRIGO de Jorge 
Manrique. Por Manuel Dicenta. Ilus- 
traciones musicales de Regino Sainz 
de la Maza. One 45 rpm extended play 
dise. Cat. No. 3-25001 $2.98 


PEQUENOS POEMAS INFANTILES 
de Rubén Dario. Por Ana Mariscal. 
Ilustraciones musicales de Manuel 
Parada. One 45 rpm extended play 
dise. Cat. No. 3-25002 $2.98 


VISITACION DE GABRIEL MIRO Y 
CINCO SONETOS de Gerardo Diego, 
en la voz de su autor. One 45 rpm 
extended play disc. 


Cat. No. 3-25003 


NOCTURNO A MARGARITA Y 
OTROS POEMAS de José Maria 
Peman, en la voz de su autor. One 45 
rpm extended play disc. 

Cat. No. 3-25004 


LOS MOTIVOS DEL LOBO de Rubén 
Dario. Por Guillermo Marin. Iustra- 
ciones musicales de Manuel Parada. 
One 45 rpm extended play disc. 

Cat. No. 3-25005 


FOLLAS NOVAS de Rosalia de Castro. 
Diredes d’estro versos—:Qué pasa o 
redor de min?—Un-ha vez tiven un 
cravo..— Hoxe ou manan..— Aquel 
romor de cantigas e risas — Calade — 
Negra sombra. Por Gloria Mosteiro. 
One 45 rpm LP disc. 

Cat. No. 3-25007 


CUENTOS 


LA CASI CENCIENTA. Cuento de José 
Lépez Rubio por Gracita Morales. One 
45 rpm extended play disc. 

Cat. No. 83-4003 


SERIE DE TEATRO 


TEATRO CLASICO ESPANOL. Selec- 
ciones de “Peribafiez y el Comendador 
de Ocana”’ de Lope de Vega; “El 
burlador de Sevilla” y “El vergonzoso 
en palacio”, de Tirso de Molina; “iva 
vida es sueno” y “El alcalde de Z:la- 
mea”, de Calder6n de la Barca. Inté:- 
pretes: Aurora Bautista, Ana Maris 
eal, Elvira Noriega, Ampare 
Ricardo Calvo, Manuel Dice. 2, 
rique Diosdado, Carlos Lemos, i« 
Llopart, Guillermo Marin, Fernando 
Rey. One 3344 rpm LP dise 
Cat. No. 3L15001 

EL ALCALDE DE ZALAMEA de 
Calderén de la Barca. Intérpretes: 
Ricardo Calvo, Ana Mariscal, Enrique 
Diosdado, Manuel Dicenta, M. 
Seoane, Carlos Mujoz, Carlos M. de 
Tejada. Two 334 rpm LP discs. 

Cat. No. 3LB15002 


EL DIVINO IMPACIENTE de José 
Maria Peman. Intérpretes: Enrique 
Diosdado, Ricardo Calvo, Mary Car- 
rillo, Guillermo Marin, Carmen Seco, 
Rafael Bardem, Luisa Rodrigo. Two 
3314 rpm LP discs. 

Cat. No. 3LB15003 

EL BAILE de Edgar Neville. Interpre- 
tado por los creadores de esta obra: 
Conchita Montes, Pedro Porcel, Rafael 
Alonso. Two 33% rpm LP discs. 

Cat. No. 8LB15004 $138.90 

CELOS DEL AIRE de José Lépez Rubio. 
Interpretes: Elena Salvador, Pastora 
Pena, Guillermo Marin, Gabriel 
Llopart, Adela Carboné, Alberto Ro- 
mea, José Capilla. Two 83% rpm LP 
discs, Cat. No. 8LB15005 

JUEGO DE NINOS de Victor Ruiz 
Iriarte. Por Ana Mariscal, Georges 
Rigaud, Juan José Menéndez y otros 
intérpretes. Two 33% rpm LP discs. 
Cat. No. 3LB15006 


ORDER FROM: 


LANGUAGE TRAINING AIDS - 


LANGUAGE CENTER 


BOYDS, MARYLAND 
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This size, $2.00; small size, $1.25 (postpaid) 


If remittance accompanies order, handling charge of 25c for each medal 
may be deducted. 


The Bronze Medals of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese 


ORDERING THE MEDALS 


The medals, bearing the words “For Excellence in Spanish,’ may be 
ordered by Chapters and by individual members. The medal is in two sizes: 
the smaller size, 1% inches in diameter, has a ring so that it may be worn 
on a ribbon or as a watch fob. The larger size, two inches in diameter, makes 
an attractive paper-weight or desk ornament. Orders, with checks or money 
orders, should be sent to the Secretary-Treasurer, L. H. Turk, DePauw Uni- 
versity, Greencastle, Indiana, not later than May 15. 


THE AWARDING OF THE MEDALS 


is left to the judgment of the Chapter or the Spanish department concerned. 
Since a measure of uniformity is desirable, the following restrictions should 
be observed: 


(1) The medal should never be awarded for less than two years of regular 
high-school work; (2) No student may be awarded the medal more than 
once; (3) Not more than two medals should normally be awarded per semes- 
ter in any institution; (4) No award should be made unless at least one con- 
testant has achieved real excellence. The award should be sponsored by a 
Chapter, for the sake of prestige, even if the purchase and award of the 
medal is left wholly to an individual. The expense may be borne by the 
students’ Spanish Club. The medal should be purchased weeks in advance, 
and put on display; suitable announcement should be made, with the promise 
that winners’ names will appear in HISPANIA. Some schools have two com- 
petitions, one for boys and one for girls. Students who speak Spanish at 
home should be disqualified unless there are enough such students to make 
a separate competition. It is desirable, though not a requirement, that some- 
one outside the department be asked to examine selected candidates. On the 
medal the winner’s name may be engraved at his or the school’s expense. The 
medal should be presented to the winner in the presence of the whole school, 
if possible, or at least before an assembly of the students of Spanish. 


NOTIFICATION OF AWARD 
A blank, with spaces for city, school, and winner’s name is included with 
each medal. The blank should be sent erate & George T. Cushman, Adv. 
Manager of HISPANIA. The Choate School, Wallingford, Connecticut. 
Please mention HISPANIA when writing Advertisers 
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two new Spanish grammars 


THE ESTABLISHMENT CLINE 
(PROM PRINT) 


A CONCEPT APPROACH TO SPANISH 


by Zenia Sacks Da Silva, New York University 
and Gabriel H. Lovett, Monmouth College 


Original and realistic in its approach, this grammar (for 
intermediate - advanced students) presents the structure 
of Spanish from the viewpoint of the concepts, the impli- 
cations and nuances communicated through the spoken or 
written word rather than through just a series of gram- 
matical formulae. The subjunctive, the preterite and im- 
perfect, por and para are explained in terms of their func- 
tion in expressing an idea. Stimulating reading materials 
(with questions following), charts and visual aids, exercises 
after each major point (as well as longer exercises at chap- 
ter ends), and reference guides. Just published. 

405 pages, $3.50 


SPANISH IN REVIEW 


by Robert Avrett, The University of Tennessee 


An exemplary text for the second and third year of Spanish. 
which features unusual simplicity, comparative brevity and 
excellent correlation of the basic grammatical structures of 
English and Spanish. Various grammatical points, i.e. the 
treatment of ser and estar, are in line with the most recent 
scholarship; concise explanations of English grammatical 
terms introduce detailed principles of Spanish grammar. 
and both the differences and similarities in usage of the 
two languages are underlined. Informative, interesting 
sketches (in Spanish), with questions, exercises, and reviews 
of idioms. Due March 15. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 EAST 334 ST., NEW YORK 16 
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LANGUAGE LABORATORY 


EQUIPMENT-ACCESSORIES 
RECORDINGS 


If you are planning to install a language laboratory or a 
combination classroom-laboratory, write to Language Training 
Aids for free consultation and advice. 


We can install your laboratory or furnish simple equipment 
which you can set up yourself. The most elaborate language 
laboratory is not always the most effective. Simple-to-use, func- 
tional equipment will serve the purpose with less expense to 
your budget and less repair and upkeep. 


LANGUAGE TRAINING AIDS 
LANGUAGE CENTER 
BOYDS, MARYLAND 


Leaders in simple and effective language laboratory installations. 


She Cosmopolitan Summer School 
in the Rockies 


The 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
MODERN LANGUAGE HOUSE 


for students with two years college study or equivalent experience in 


FRENCH GERMAN ITALIAN 
RUSSIAN SPANISH 


Distinguished guest lecturers will be added to the resident faculty, offering a 
wide range of courses to language students at all levels. 
June 12 to July 17 
July 20 to August 22 
Applications from outstanding students with 
one year of study will be considered. 


For information write: 


ALFRED F. ALBERICO, DEPT. OF MODERN LANGUAGES 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO BOULDER, COLORADO 
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= A FULL SIX-WEEKS PROGRAM 
sponsored by 


University of Arizona 
in co-operation with professors from 


Stanford University -- 


University of California 
and 


Guadalajara, Mexico Universidad Autonoma de Guadalajara 
SPANISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE 


Beginning Spanish. Literatura hisp i (In Spanish) 
Spanish Conversation for Beginners. Panorama de la literature mejicenc. 
Second-Year Spanish Reading. (In Spanish) 
Spanish Grammar Review. Advanced Spanish Composition and Converso- 
Intermediate Spanish Conversation. tion for Graduate Students 
Advanced Spanish Conversation. Individual Assignments in Spanish Literature. 
Commercial Spanish. Individual Assignments in Spanish-American 
Panorama de la literatura espanola. Literature. 

(In Spanish) La novela hi i (In Spanish) 


ART FOLKLORE 

Drawing. (In English) Mexicon Folk Dances. 

Landscape Painting. (In English) Mexican Folk Songs. 

Sculpture. (In English) Menican Folklore. 

Portrait Painting. (In English) HISTORY 

GEOGRAPHY (In English) 


Latin America and the United Stetes. 
Geography of Mexico. (in English) (In English) 


LD LD AP AP LP AP AP OG 
COST: $233, $250, or $275 (depending on type of accommodations) includes tuition, 


board and room in a private home; or $325 includes tuition, board and room at a first- 
class hotel; tuition without board and room, $125. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, write to Professor Juan B. Rael, Department of Modern 
European Languages, Stanford University, Stanford, California. 
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SALTILLO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SALTILLO, MEXICO JULY 1—AUG. 7 


Intensive practice for teachers in hearing and speaking 


SPANISH 


Conversation with individual tutor two hours daily. 


Classes for graduates and undergraduates in the Spanish language and 


literature. Lecture courses in Spanish American culture. 


Vacation attractions. Pleasant mountain climate. Good places to live. 
\ll-expense plans or independent arrangements, 


For complete catalog and enrollment, write: 


M!SS MARY WISE, P. O. Box 141, Zion, L[llinois 


(Registrar for the Summer Session) 


Revista 
lberoamericana 


Publicatién dedicada al estudio 
y a la difusion de las letras 
iberoamericanas 


ts 


Director Literario: 
Arturo Torres-Rioseco 
Director Editor: 
Alfredo A. Roggiano 
Pedidos a: Marshall R. Nason, 
Secretario Ejecutivo, 
Univ. of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, N.M., E.U.A. 
Jefe. Seecion de Anuncios: 
Frank Dauster, P. O. Box 580, 
Rutgers University, 

New Brunswick, N.J., E.U.A. 
Subscripceton anual (Dls. U.S.) 
Iberoamérica .. $2.00 

Estados Unidos 


asst 


| 
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| Spanish, & English 
inglés 


FIRST 


SEW REVISED 


IN COMPREHENSIVENESS Velazquez 
“A 


@ IN INCLUSIVENESS 


IN AUT HORITY 


IN ud 


-DICCION ARTO 


REVISADO 
VELAZQUEZ 


INGLES 


Spanish and English Dictionary 


JUST OUT! More than 1,500 pages revised and replated to bring you 
the finest, most up-to-date Spanish and English dictionary on the mar- 
ket today. 5,000 new entries incorporated in alphabetical word 
listings — NOT A SUPPLEMENT! 128,000 total entries. Unequalled 
in technical and idiomatic terms. 


* SPANISH. AND ENGLISH DICTIONARIES FOR EVERY NEED: 


WNIOR CLASSIC SPANISH-ENGUSH FUCILLA SPANISH-ENGLISH 
& ENGLISH-SPANISH ae : & ENGLISH-SPANISH 

Regulor $1.95 Regular 

Indexed $2.50 Indexed 


VEST POCKET SPANISH 
Regular 


CHOOSE THE DICTIONARY THAT SUITS YOUR NEED 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1010 W. WASHINGTON BLVD. CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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Escuela Espatiola 


Desde el 26 de Junio hasta el 13 de Agosto 1959 


Francisco Garcia Lorca, Director 


Samuel Guarnaccia, Dean 


Manuel de Teran, Visiting Professor 
Manuel Rojas, Visiting Professor 


Joaquin Casalduero 
Eugenio Florit 
Emilio Gonzalez Lopez 


y quince mas 


Pidan el Catalogo Completo 


THE LANGUAGE SCHOOLS OFFICE 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


a new approach fo literature 


PAISAJE Y LITERATURA 
DE ESPANA 


Anthology of the 


Generation of '98 


Sixty magnificent full and _ half- 
page Kodachrome plates depict the 
places mentioned in the poetry and 
prose selections. Seven black and 
white portraits of the authors. A map 
of Spain. 


Preface by 
JULIAN MARIAS 
Introduction photography and 
editing by 
MARINA ROMERO 
$16.80 
Write to: 
M. C. KRUCKENBERG 
14 Redcliffe Ave., 3B 
Highland Park, N. J. 
U. S. Representative of: | 


Editorial Tecnos. — Madrid | 


OFICINA NACIONAL 
DE 


CORRESPONDENCIA 
ESCOLAR 


Any teacher desiring Spanish corre- 
spondents for his pupils should forward 
his request directly to the address below, 
stating the number, sex, and approxi- 
mate age of the correspondents desired 
and enclose 25c for each name requested. 
If any student fails to receive an answer 
after writing two letters and waiting 
about six weeks, a second name will be 
issued without cost. 


Harley D. Oberhelman, Director ONCE 
Department of Foreign Languages ' 
Texas Technological College 
Lubbock, Texas 
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A COURSE 
IN MODERN 
LINGUISTICS 


by CHARLES F. HOCKETT 


Cornell University 


In this new introductory book, Professor Hockett’s province 
is the whole field of language and its role in human life. 
Professor Hockett views language mainly through the scien- 
tific disciplines of linguistics and anthropology, without 
neglecting humanistic approaches and values. The work com- 
bines completeness of scope and simplicity of presentation: 
all topics are consistently interrelated. ; 


Professor Hockett provides detailed and up-to-date discussion 
on most of the major areas in the study of language. The 
author has wisely chosen excellent illustrative material —- 


largely from three general areas, European languages, Oriental 
languages, and American Indian languages. 


SEND FOR YOUR 10-DAY APPROVAL COPY 


The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y 


Please send on-approval _____ cop(ies) of A COURSE 
IN MODERN LINGUISTICS. 1958, 621 pages, $7.50. 


I am enclosing payment. 


Bill me please. I understand that I may return the book 
without obligation within 10 days. 


Name_ 


Address 


This offer good only within the continental limits of the 
U.S.A. H-3-59 


takes pride in its extensive list of Spanish 
readers -- from the most elementary to 
the most scholarly 


for young newcomers to the study of Spanish — 


EL GUSTO ES MIO 


Marion Haskell Redfield 


A first reader designed for elementary or junior 
high school classes, this new, charmingly illustrated 
book bases on a small beginning vocabulary an 
entertaining series of stories about the Dinwiddie 
family and their many Spanish American friends. 
Language and style are very simple; much of the 
book is in dialogue form. Many cognates are used 
and each new word is defined in a marginal note. 
Interesting and practical exercises; vocabularies. 


and for students of Spanish at the intermediate level — 
the Hespelt edition of Alarcon’s 


EL SOMBRERO DE TRES PICOS 


Professor E. Herman Hespelt brings his vast exper- 

ience to this new edition of Alarcén’s masterpiece. 

The result is a scholarly, practical book — unsim- 

plified, yet well within the reach of intermediate 

classes. This familiar story of the corregidor and 

the miller’s wife is a charming one, told with 
skill and wit. Intro- 
duction, bibliogra- 
phy, copious foot- 
notes, practical exer- 
cises, and complete 
end vocabulary make 
this the new standard 
edition. 
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